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Grammar lately publiſhed by Mr. Ro- 
vert Trotter Schoolmaſter at Drumfries; „ 
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1. 4 BrionnesSion upon the Way of tod 1 
ing that Language: Wherein the ObjeQions , © 4 
raiſed againſt Mr. Ruddims's and other * 4 
ſuch like Grammars, for their being too hill i e Wo 
and particular, are anſwered/and Snfuted 313 

And the vulgar Practice of teaching Latin 
by a Grammar writ in the ſame Language; 5 
is juſtified and defende e. 


Ti ogether with ſome critical Kun on the £4 
new Latin Grammar compoſed by Mr. John * 
Clarke Schoolmaſter at Hull, Aud on tjñle 
De he would have 76 be made of bis Lites 
ral 2. Tranſlations. N 5 
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68 Nac 

qui fiducia, aut quibus viribus fretusz lireras 
1 ad te, hominem mihi prorſus ignotum, ac in 
re Grammatics diu multumque verſatum, , mittere au- 
ſim. Temeritatem meam, fl mods hoc nomine nun- 
cupanda ſit, excuſabit, ſpero, apud æquos harum re- 


rum judices, indigvatio, qua non pauci mecum freme- 


bant, te, qu haud ſpernenda alioquin polles eruditi ti- 
one & experientia, Scholis noſtris exſanguia Linguæ 
Latinæ cempendia, obſcuritatis nunquam non plena, 
rurſus obtrudere; finiſtramque adeò, quæ nimis diu 
hactenus Scholas noſtras, infeſtas habebat, noyas indies 
ſine fine Grammaticas procudendi conſuetudinem, re- 
vocare velle. Cl. Ruddimannus vix manum ad pra- 
vum hunc morem amoliendum ſalutarem admoverat, 
& ſuas Grammaticæ Latine Inſtitutiones in lucem e- 
_ quin ſtatim, unaniimi ferè omaium conſenſu, ſo- 


udicarentur dignæ, quæ pueris in Scholis noſtris 


rælegerentur: quin etiam bonis omnibus ſpes fuit, 
— deinde alium, qui nominis ſui famam magni 
Eben, curta ſta. Latine * compendia aggreſ- 
urum. 
Video, vir dotiffine, 4 te aliter hie ſentire : 7 


mus igitur, quibus rationibus adductus compendium 


tuum concinnare decreveris. Dicis te, 4d octodecim au- 
te annos, cum plerique obſcuritatis & ineptiarum ruderi- 
bus pene obrutam rem Grammaticam cernerent pariter & 
dolerent, eam rem aggredi auſum. Laudandum profectò 
fuit in hoc miſero rerum ſtatu confilium tuum; nam 
quin he graviſfimæ fuerint rationes, Grammaricam in 
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ON | dubitay £ 75 zuntere doctiſßme, quin mirere, : 


puerorum gratiam accuratiorem conficiendi, tibi pre» | 
fſertim, qui ab ineunte ætate buic arti. darendæ qpe- 
rum dederas, inficiandum non eſt. Cum autem, pergis, 


Rudimenta Ruddimanni in publicum interim proditſſent, 
&'Grammiltiga ab eodem Auctore perpolit | 
ab intepto co te ais prorſus doſtitiſſe, & quas tum confece- 
74s ſchedulas, quaſs ſcruta, abjeciſſe. Perpulchiè qui- 
dem: ſed, ut videtur, mꝑtandum tibi fart poſtea pro- 
poſitrum, & vitæ etiam genus, quod ipſe diferte dicis, 
ab bilaritate nimirum in curarum abyſſim; & vix aliter 


fieri potuit, cum Grammaticorum limen intrare cogi- 
tares. Veruntamen non ſine cauſa ab incepto tuo eo 
uſque faltem deſtitiſti, donec Ruddimanni Grammati- 
ca in lucem prodiret; nam ea reverâ in rem tuam ceſ- 
fit in compendio tuo exarando, - Rgddimannum enim 


üſdem ſæpenumero yeſtigiis conſequeris, iiſdem non 


rarò verbis, 1 ille, uteris; adeò ut, niſi aliter 


nos ipſe docuiſſes, dejerare quis poſſet, te ſerinia illius 


compilaſſe; quantumvis portentoſam illius longitudinem, 
ſuſpiriis ex imo pectore (quis dubitet?) repetitis, tanto- 
pere dolere videaris. Cum autem ab illo diſſentire in 
animum tibi induxeris, (quis enim in illius, aut cujuſ- 
vis alius hominis verba, niſi quum ratione aur proba 


auctoritate ſuffulciantur, jurare velit?) ſæpe falſa, 
haud 'raro ambigua & inepta nobis tradidiſti. Sed, 
ni fallor, ſpem, in quam de Ruddimaino veneras, fal- 
{am deprehendiſti. Fieri poteſt: num etiam Grammati- 


Cam illius ohſcuritatis E ineptiarum ruderibus obrutam 
dolebas? Hoc non dicis, nec ab ullo, perfrictæ licet 
frontis, homine dici poteſt. Quæ tum ratio te impu- 


lit, ut rem hanc, arduam ſane & Iaborioſam, aggredere- 


re? Hoc ex ſeqq. verbis tuis patebit. Prodiit tandem 


& hc (Ruddimanni) Grammatica ; at prob dolor in 
portentoſam porrecta longitudinem, & univerſe prope con- 


| ſenſi, 


ta prbmitteretur, 
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ſmſ, now pueris, Magiftris vert hf eradiendis adore: 
14, aded ut Grammatica virilis, prout ipſe in pra fations 
imuert videtur dicendam, merits fame aun 


* 


mam cæteris omnibus, quos mihi videre contigit, pre» 
ripuiſſe ; Grammaticamque ſcholis noſtris, methoda, 
cum ad docendum, tum ad diſcendum, longe quam 
antehac accuratiore ac faciliore concinnaſſe? In — 
tentoſam ramen dicis illam porrigi lamgitudinem. Ho- 
antem, pace ru, Vir optime, pernego. Intra mo- 
dum enim, quarenus res ſinebat, fe continuit. Quip- 
pe ea eſt, ut bene noſti, Latinæ lingua varietas, ea 
eſt linguæ illius, omnium aliarum facile principis, co- 


pia & ubertas, latiuſque fines ſuos ea extendit, ut Ru- 


dimanni verbis uta, quam ut anguftis hiſte, guos illi 
conflituitis, limitibus coarttari fe patiatur. __ 
Deinde dicis, Grammaticam illius, virilem, prout ip- 


| in prefatione ſud inuuere videtar dicendam, merits ſa- 


e nuncupandam eſſe. Quid, quæſo, vis hiſce verbis? 
Ruddimanni præ fationem ſemel irerumque relegi, nihil 
tale ibi reperio, immo nihil tale ibi reperiri poſſe fi- 
denter aſſeverare audeo. Annon Vir eruditiſſimus in 
ipſo titulo ſe Grammaticæ Latize Inſtitutiones facili 
ad puerorum captum methodo accommadatle dicit? 
Qui igitur tibi in mentem venit, illam Virilem appel- 
lare, quod vix Latin? ſonat; & Ruddimannum ipſum 
barbaræ iſtius locutionis auctorem affirmare? Quam 
iniquus hac in re Viro Cl. fueris, tibi ipſi judicandum 


relinquo, Ingruentibus tuis annis, Vir doctiſſime, & 


canitiei, quam non ſemel in præfatione memoras, meli- 
is conſuluiſſes, fi nunquam incubuiſſes arido buic ſtudio o 
quod utinam etiam tacuiſſes; ngque eo nomine, Gy 
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4 Jam quam falſa & inepta hæc ſiar, quid attinæt . 
dicere? Tibine, Vir doctiſſime, gemitus & dolorem 
ciebat, celeberrimum Ruddimauaum noſtratem, - pal- 


iv. | 3 5 
ipſe Grammaticus artem Grammaticam, quam fum- 
mos olim viros excolere nequaquam puduit, ' elevif. 
ſes. Sed pergis Menue ab aliorum operibus Gram. 
maticis, quorum aniles nugæ dulciſimos ſæpe, inter 
ſeria, riſus-ciebant, in cramben prolixam imprudens pre- 
ripitauero? exanimandum præbuero ? Opus virile tene. 
ris puerorum humeris impoſuero? Non convenit imm 
vero non oportet. Quid multa © arma rurſus deſueta in- 
paribus Jicet humeris indui, & opus hoc qualecungut 
tandem exaravii Quæ, amabo, eſt iſthæc ſartago lo- 
quendi? Quantum hic te ipſum difcrucias, ut ſummu 
Grammaticorum audias? Metuo tamen, ne tantum la- 
- eee ern ſuſceperiß ; 
Won tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis 
Tiempus eget. ::: 
Audiamus jam te pauliſper diſſerentem de methodo, 
quam in compendio tuo concimando obſervaveris 
In Etymologia, trregularia regularibus nomina Ppropriis 
ferè ſuis claſſibus ſubjunximus, ſatius ducentes bac uti 
met bodo, quam immenſam vocum, abſque aliqua affinita- 
te, congeriem, pueris prop? carnificinam, ſub regulæ for- 
ma memoriæ mandandam proponere. Hanc tamen quam 
tibi ipſi dixeras legem, uti infra oſtendetur, nequa- 
quam ſemper tenuiſti. Irregularia quidem, quæ rarò 
occurrunt, obſervaſti z quæ autem ſæpius, hæc prorſus 
omiſiſti. Verum eodem res redit, nam uti illa hic & 
illic diſpertiviſti, & tumultuariè quaſi collocaſti, null 
erunt pueris uſui. Profectò facilius fuiſſet, & ſine 
dubio brevius, ſemel tradidiſſe, irregularia hc nomi- . Pe 
na, eſſe antiquæ tantum Rome ſordes, pueris carni- 
ficinam, non utilitatem paritura, & proinde te ſicco 54“ 
pede illa percurriſſe, nullaſque de eis Regulas condi- ub 
diſſe: & ita quidem, ur puerorum tuorum, fic etiam 
tuo ipſius Iabori parſiſſes. 1 
1 1 Quod 


Quod ad Syntaxin attinet, dicis te, Adjectiuorum 
Verborumy ad idem commune caput pertinentium, Regi- 
men und eademque. — regula, ut beevitati ſi- 
11, E — quibus hee diviſim tradita, ex longo 


- TOY 


ocendi: uſu, Ha par um officere | animadverteras, captui | 


am tu ſequutus es, Syntaxin juxta caſuum ſeriem 


a videatur; cum Ruddimanni Rudimenta, ubi pror- 
us diverſa rei tractandæ ratio habetur, diſcipulis tuis 
xrelegenda inter primos curaveris, meliùs illorum 
aptuj, eandem quam ille inſtiterit hac in re viam ſer- 
ando, conſuluiſſes, quam primim illos. Ruddimanni 
yntaxin docendo, & deinde animos ipſorum Syn- 
aui tua,- alio rurſus, eoque haud æquè concinno ordi- 


do, Ne diſpoſita, diſtrahendo. Rectius forte feciſſes, ſi 
ris Nane Grammatices partem prorſus intactam tranſiliiſſes, 
n um parum ex curta illa tua miſerèque involuta Syn- 
uni Naxeos tradendæ ratione, quod non priùs E Rudimen- 
4. Jis didicerant, pueri haurire queant. Aliter ſe res ha- 
27. Pet in Ruddimanni Syntaxi, in qua, regulis eadem. 
am Ina in Rudimentis methodo, iiſdemque quantum li- 


uit verbis, perſcriptis, multæ utiliſſimæ & ad plenio- 


2 em ſermonĩs Latini cognitionem plurimùm conducen- 
dus es Annotationes adjiciuntur. Quam propterea par- 
& Een 4 nonnullis Præceptoribus negligi, haudquaquam 
all; Nrobari poſſe exiſtim̃o. WN 


ine Poſtea dicis, Te ed in regulis omnibus. brevitate famat. 
m- perſpicuitate uſum, ut facillimo negotio vel modici in- 


ni- % puer primo eas prope intuitu plane percipere ac intel- 
gere poſfit. Brevitate quidem te maximopere delecta- 
lubentiſſimè agnoſco; quanta autem tibi fuerit per- 


icuitatis cura, quo pacto etiam regulas tuas puero- 
im captui accommodaveris, ex ſequentibus in Gram 
ts | matticam 


tadendi, methodus, minus diſtincta rationique e onſo- 
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- Rationis pruritu abreprum, don rard Hallucinatun, 


v1. | 
maticam tuam Animidverſiontbus apparebit, __ 
Profectò ob crebras quibus uteris eliſiones, ob inyg 
nuſtum & abraptum adnodum verborum otdinen 
-=_ in verſibus tuis exoritur aſperitas, adledque dy 
| ter plerumque ii ſonant, ut non ſolùm quis auri bu 
Go int, vera etiam pueri nec numeros tuos the 
miniſſe, NEC verba tenere queant. Poſtremò, Ti 4 
diſpendrd, inquis, quod in aliis Grammaticis' docend 
neceſſarid inter wem, dum jubentur puori prius en 
ftegulæ deinue -partent attingere, omnino fere te confuls 
Ye ea enim ſa pars regulæ, iu tua Grammatica, fi 
nulla ambage, rem plerumque domonſirat, gue rogatun 
Magnum jam quid te confeciffe, hic tibi propri ms 
gulas tuas diſponendi methodo, arbitraris ; ; ſed mul. 
tum falleris: nihil enim ul ee nihil 1 Ineptius; 
uam fingi potuit. 
des te, 25 doctimme, nin brevitatis cupidits 
te, maximoque, qui vix Gori poteſt, novitatis & afſe 


multaque falſa, ambigua aut inepta in Grammatic 
ral readidic ;quamideirco Aninradverſionibus ſequen- 
_ tibus dignam eenſueram. Nolim tamen exiftimez 
me tui vituperandi causà hoc feciſſe; verum 

cipuè eonfilio, ut oftendere . 'curta iſta Ex 

Juna linguæ Lathe compendia, ad pueros in re Gal 
Watel inſtituendos nequaquam eſſe idonea. Nun 
vero hanc metam attigerim, æquis harum rerum arbi- 
tris dirimendum relinquo. Nihil eſt quod amplius te 
moneam, niſi me fideliter ubique & plene yerba tus 


repetiviſſe, ut ii, quibus Grammaticæ tuæ copia non le 
ſuppeteret, 1 ſequentes, quales quzj 
les ez fint, legere poſſent. Vale. Dabam Bre 1 
noduni, 3 mbribus, Anno Are Chriſtians, fn 
M. DCC. XXIII. er 
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JA G. r. lin. 3 . Grammaticz, gue eft ars 700 los 
\ quettdr Jenibtridique, partes ſunt guatuor. | 
Mr, Trotter here, for the ſake of an affected Brevity, 628 jutubled 


together the Definition and Diviſion of Grammar, which mult needs 
ons * young Scholar at his Entry to this Performance, | 


1 1 E rymologia, que ae vetibid ; Hua, que 
&e oratione agit. 5 


No doubt it is for the fame Redfin: he ks het Ge to: ye 
ſagulis vocibus, and, vocibus conjunctis, as Mr. Raddiman has it, 
and is a more accurate Account of the Matter. For. Conſtructign 
treats of Words, as well as Etymology; but with this Difference 
indeed, that the former conſiders Words as joined together in 4 ne 

A | QUIT 
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k | Animadverſions on 

rence, the latter conſiders them ſeparately and by themſelves. '. And 
this is evident from the Definitions he himſelf afterwards gives of 
both, wherein Voces, or Words, are ſer down as the Subject. matter of 
them which are alſo borrowed by him from Mr. Raddiman. 


1.2 1. Præcipua Nominis & Pronominis accidentia 
ſunt, Declinatio, genus, ntmerus, caſus & perſona. 
Præcipua verbi accidentia ſunt, Voces, modus, tem. 
.. ö 
is not eaſy to find why our Author has not reckoned them all 
up, and afterwards explained them: But Daran why has he o- 
mitted motio and comparatio of a Noun, ànd geſus and Conjugatic 
of a Verb? 'Tis the more inc6ngruous in him te have omitted 
conjugatio, when declinatio, which has no more Concern with a 
Noun or Pronoun, than conjugatio bath with a Verb, is yet reckon. 
ed up by him among the Accidents of theſe. This kind of Brevity is 
anended with ſuch Obſcurity, that Youth can, never improve by i 


— »- : 4 
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in the Knowledge of Latin Grammar. It will hold here, as well 
as" in moſt things elſe, what was long fince obſerved by Horace : 


—— — Brevis eſſe laboro, 
Ob ſcurus io.ꝛĩͤ—.. k ĩ7—4ͤvüũö˖?é4’„⸗„⸗41nb-. 


Again, how comes this Author to reckon up woces among the 
principal Accidents of a Verb, when, properly ſpeaking, it 1s no 
ſuch thing, but as it is comprehended under genus; and he himſelf 


ſeems to reckon it ſo afterwards ? 


1. ult. Communia omiium vocum accidentia (uni 
ſpecies & Figura. „„ 

-* This is falſely ſaid, for ſpecies is not an Accident of a Participle, 
but eſlential to it, ſince every Participle muſt neceſſarily be derived 
from a Verb. Mr. Trotter it would appear has fallen into this Mi- 
Hake from what js ſaid by Mr. Ruddiman, Gr. maj. p. 3. u. 12. 
Ex his duo poſtrema (nim. ſpecies er figura) omnibus orationis parti 
bus communia ſunt : But when he comes to treat of the Participle 
diſtinctly by irſelf, he has mended the Matter; for, p. 303. u. 9. 
he ſays, Species non eſi participii accidens, cùm ex eſus natura (ut 
e ſſentia ſit, ut à verbo ſit derivatum. e 3% 


P. 2. 
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Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. 3 


P. 2. I. 4. Figura vocum eft anplex * alia enim eft 
fauler 5 ut, amo : alia compaſita; ut, redamo. 
Why did not this Author define /ſimplex & compeſita- figura „ as. 
well as he did the ſpecies primitiva & derivativa pr Thee was ts 
much Reaſon for doing the one as the other. I can't think this is 


SH 


methodical. 


1. 7. Nomen vel eft ſubſtautivum, & e. 


her Mit. W gives the Diviſion of a Noun, without any De- 
fnition of it. Which Omiſſion is the more remarkable, as without 


erer 
* 


it, the Diſtinction betwixt it and a Pronoun, nay and a Participle 
too, is no where through all this Grammar deſcribed. To what 


purpoſe is it to aſſign el he Parts or Claſſes of Speech, withour 
ſhewing any where what it is that diſtinguiſhes them from one an- 
other > I can't comprehend what ſort of Scholars this Compend 
of Latin Grammar can make: They muſt needs be very ſu ial 
ones, when they are rhus bewilder'd on their Entrance to ir. If it 
{hall be ſaid, that their Definitions and diſtinguiſhing Characters arc 
given in the Rudiments, and therefore ir was not neceſſary to re- 
peat them here: Why then are the Diviſions of a Noun and ſome 
of its Accidents deſcribed here, which are as fully, and much more 
accurately deſcribed there > This 1s alſo immethodical, and is the 
more glaring, that when he comes in the Courſe of his Grammar 
to treat of a Verb, he immediately falls about its Preterites and Su- 
pines, without any ping ee either of its Nature or Accidents, 


contrary to what he does here of a Noun. 


|. 17. Subſtantiva, que & marem 89 feminam re- 
ſpiciunt, communis ſunt generis ; ut, hic & hæc pa- 
rens. N 


It will eaſily appear to any one peruſing Mr. Trotter's Compend, 
that he has borrowed a good deal from Mr. Ruddiman's Grammar, 
and particularly in ſome of the Deſcriptions he gives us in this Page, 
with little or no Variation; which yet he does not acknowledge: 
Nay ſo far from that, he pretends he had eighteen Years ago begun 
the Werk he has now at laſt offered to the Publick. But when he 
comes to give Deſcriptions of his own, they are indced ſingular, 
and for the moſt part falſe. This che Reader will ſee from the pre- 
ſcat Remark. If by reſpiciunt here he means, include in their ge- 
neral Signification both male and female; this is abſolutely 71 'H 

Bn. 3 5 N 1 nn : | or 
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or there are a great many Nouns, which in their general Signif. 
cation include both Sexes, which yet are never uſed in the feminin 
1. e. have an Adjective feminine joined with them; ſuch as, homo; 
fur, agricola, cc. which, though they gray be ſaid of a Woman, 
and conſequently reſpect a Female, as he expreſſes it, yet are nev 
{und jpined with an AdjeGive feminine. Ie Ruddiman di. 
ſtinctly ſhews, Gr. maj. p. 4. n. 17. Nay by the loole Way of 
ſpeaking he here uſes, one might infer, that beſtia, avis, proles, ſo 
boles, exc, were ſometimes of the, maſculine, liberi ſometimes of the 
feminine, mancipium and ſcortum of both: For it is certain thele 
and ſuch like Words include in their general Significatiqn both Sexes, 
Sos ACER, 3350 31 roar) e, 255 8 

I. 19. Dubii autem generis ſulſtanti va dicuutur 11. 
la, quæ nec marem nec feminam reſpictentia, mine hi. 
Jus, nunc ius, pro.autforum arbitrip, ſunt geueris; 


ut, hic aut hæc Wee 

Neither js this true, for there are ſcveral Words, which reſpe& 
or include in their general Signification both male and female, which 
ate yet of Me dubious, not common Gender; as, anguis, ſerpens, 
grus, lynx, talpa, dama; and good Authors have uſed them, ſome- 
times in the maſculine, ſometimes in the femining, withour any Re- 
gard to the Difference of ihęir Sex. See Perizon. in Sanct l. 1, 
p. 7. and Rudd. Gr. maj. þ. 3. #. 14. and p. 2. u. 25. circa fin. 
da Mr. Trotter had conſidęred what is ſajd by thele Authors 
there, and that probably: would have prevented his Miſtake in this 


t 


Matter. 


I. 32. Ales hic viit : ſemella det hæc: copmun 
gar hic, hæc. | | | 


Here is Brevity with a Witneſs, where three Rules of all other 
Graimmars, I have yer ſeen, are crammed imo one. | 
' 9 TY E: V3 4 COTS 21 7 1 1 


. 33, Omnia nomina marinm, ſen de quibus mas 
ſolus prædicari pot ęſi, maſculini ſunt geizeris; ut, hic 
Gabriel, Jupiter, Carolus, ce. 
Here our Author, who prexends to have adapted his Compend to 
the Capacities of young Beginners, gives a Logical Term never uſed 

y good Authors in this Senſe: Which is the lefs excuſable, that 64 
ther Words occurred, not only unexceptionable, but fitter to ex- 


prels what is here intended. beſides, this Author, through that af. | 


fected 


Mr. Trotter's Latia\Grammar. 5 
{fied Breviry which runs through the whole of bis Peiformance, 
hath omitted here to reckon” up the ſeveral Sorts of Nouns that be- 
long to this Rule, leaving theſe, no doubt, to be delivered wiv4w- 
te by the Maſter, or to be learned by the Scholar's own Sagacity. 


* 


The latter js not much to be truſted to: And as to the former; L 


. 1 x * * 


am perſuaded their being fer down in the Book would make a deep- 


er Impreſſion, than their being taken from the Maſter's Mouth on- 
ly. Bur I'd gladly know, whether theſe Gentile Words, Per[a, Ma- 
cedo, Tros, Cres, & e. belong to this Rule. If they do, why does 
not he give one Example of that kind? If they do not; pray under 
what other Rule are they comprehended If it ſhall be ſaid, that 


they are a kind of Adijectives, but of the maſculine Gender onlv: 


Then why is that no where told? Ik it be alledged, that they are 


but few, and rarely oegcur: Neither is that true, for there are a 


ood Number of them, and which" pretty frequently occur in good 


Authors. Nay, P 58. 1. 34. he makes Areas a Subſtantive, and 


ought therefore to have given an Example here of ſuch Gentile Sub, 
ſtantives. | e 2 N e 2 p | 185 27 5 


. 37. Hæc Juno, Maria, &c. — 


The ſame Objection is to be made here, as againſt the Names of 
Males : The ſeveral Sorts whereof Fo. a to have been diſtin&ly e- 
numerated both here and there. And as there is not ſo much as 


a feminine one, as Troas, Sicelis, Creſſa, c. 


one Example of a maſculine Gentile Noun there, lo neither here of 


1. 39. Dre autem, ſub una terminatione, & de ma. 
re & ag femina prœdicantur, communis ſunt generis. 

This, as was already ſaid, is not true: For a great many Words 
are predicated of both Sexes, which yet are not of the common 
Gender, as homo, fur, pugil, exc. For this Reaſon no doubt it is, 


at Voſſius, Johnſon, but Mr. Ruddiman more fully in his Gram. 


war, have particularly reckoned up Nouns thac are truly of the 
common Gender. By which it is to be underſtood, that all others, 


Which do include in their general Signification, or may be predica- 


ted of both Sexes, yet are never feminine, i. e. are not capable of 
baving an AdjeRive feminine joined with them. 21 


P. 3. I. 1. Irregularia. 1 
The very Place of what follows is irregular. For, as the Author 


ell us in his Preface, he þath put the irregular Nouns n 
i 8 N 7 


N 


* 


6 AMuimnadvetſiont s ö! 

ly after the regular, in their proper e they ought to 
[na te 12a his Mcthad, e yet on other Accounts jo ve. 
ry confuſed one:) And yet he tranſgreſſeth it in the very Begin. Ml 
ning. For here he is treating of the Genders of Nouns only, and f 
not of their Declenſion; and yet the Itregularity of the Nouns he 

here mentions, ſuch as Adam, Job, crc. conſiſts in their Declenſion, 

not in their Gender. And the ſame Blunder (for I can call it no . 
better) runs through ſome other Parts of his Grammar. And here 
I cannot omir taking notice of one great Irregularity, or want of 
Method, our Author is guilty of, viz. that he no where divides his 
Parts of Grammar into Books, Chapters or Sections, and ſpmetimes 
he omits to give us the general Titles that ſhould diſtinguiſh the 
Things treated of from one another, and has no Numbers (except 
as to his Verſe Rules) or other Signs, to ſhew the Order in which 
they ly. Here alſo it is remarkable, that though the running Title 
ws by De nominum generibus, yet that Title is not ſet down in its 
proper Place in the Body of the Book: But when he comes to the 
Beclenſion of Nouns, he has thought fit ro give us a general Title, 
De nominum declinatione. If this is not very itregular, I know not 


J. 8. Dant Epicena ferè Anis genus 3 hic 1 ed onyx 
Hic Phoenix, &c. . r 


| Tt doesnot appear ſo natural a Way, to ſet down. the Epicene Nouns, 
whoſe Genders are different from that of their Termination, as Mr. 


Trotter does here, and ſome others before him, by way of Exce- 


ption from a general Rule. I ſhould think it much better, to place 4 
them all, as Mr. Ruddiman has done, under the ſpecial Rules of 116 
Termination, to which it is certain the Cuſtom of the Latin Tongue 6 
had chiefly a Regard with reſpect to their Genders. But I wil T 
not contend: with him as to that, what I moſt blame here is, that IM not! 
= Exceptions are neither complete, nor he uniform in his Method: ¶ are 
r ſome he hath omitted altogether, as palumbes, ſerpens, anguis WM Lond 


and lynx, of the dubious Gender, which are neither mentioned I addir 


here, nor yet in the ſpecial Rules. Others are mentioned in the ſpe. W ſpall 
cial Rules, as vermis and ſeps maſc. which ſhould have come in I, > 
here, as well as onyx, glis, ſalar. For the firſt of theſe he'll per. her 


- haps ſay, that they are of the common Gender: But then he mull ¶ out a 


ſhew that they are never uſed maſculine but when the Male is ſign ¶ ſet d 
fied, nor feminine but when the Female; which I'm ſure he cannot I un 
do, and is contrary to the Opinion of the beſt Criticks and Gram. them 


marians. a | 
In this Page too, and afterwards, he gives the, Engliſh of ſome ir. i of hi. 
enen 


Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. + 


ples at the End for the Engliſb of all other Words. 


regular Nouns, which is nor uniform, fince be remits to his Exatn- 


pud Lucanum Alpis in Gen. fing. 


Since our Author condeſcended to tell s'that Alpes is uſed in the 
Gen. ſing. why did he not tell us that it is uſed likewiſe in the Ac- 
cuſ, by Juvenal and the ſame Lucan, in the Abl. by Ovid and 


1. penult. Singulari caret Alpes, legitur ramen a. 


hare ſeen this, P. 158. 1. 75. 


Claudian ! Had he conſulted Mr. Ruddiman's Grammar, he would 


P. J. I. 5. Inſula & urbs, arbor, regio communiter 
% | hec dant. * * | 


Mr. Johnſon, and after him Mr. Ruddiman, have ſhewn, thit - 


inſula is comprehended under the Word regio, and therefore ir ought 


not to have been mentioned hete : Nay Mr: Johnſon calls the doing 


ſo by no better a Name than zeer Impertinence : The proper 
«Names of Iſlands (ſays he) raking their Gender from terra, as 
e Lands or Countries, not as Iſlands, and ſo one Rule ſerves for 
« both.” Which I think this Author, who devoted himſelf to Bre- 


vity, ought the rather to have adyerted to. | 


. 6. Quædam finis babent genus, aut vocis generalis: 


And in the ſame Page, I. 11. Quadam terminatio- 


ris genus capinnt.” 


This is ſo generally expreſſed, that I'm afraid the Learner ſhall 


not be much wiſer for it. For if under theſe quadam, many more 
are comprehended than are here mentioned, wiz. Saſon, cupreſſus, 
Londinum, Tibur, (and he gives occafion to think it is ſo, by bi 
adding, ec. to theſe,) Id gladly then know, how the Learner 
ſhall know them from others. Is Lacedemon maſc. becauſe Saſon is 
lo? Is populus, buxus, laurus maſc. becauſe cupreſſus is? If not, 
Where is the Direction in this Rule > I can't difmiſs this Line with- 
out another Remark upon theſe Words, aut vocis generalis. This & 


ſet down as an Exception from the general Rule. com- 


muniter hac dant ; and yet theſe vote: generales, as he mentions 
them here, and in the laſt Part of the Senſe of the Rule, mula, 
mbe, arbor and regio, are all feminine alſo. And ſo the Meaning 
of his Rule will be this, That Names of Iſles, Towns, Trees and 
Countries, are commonly feminine, bur ſome follow the W of 

h ner 


#75 
1 

| 
'$ 


„ 
1 1 i 8 arty: 


8 ve fee madver/ions of \\, 
heir Termination, i. e. are feminine becauſe of the general We 
under Which they are comprehended. This is ſo much the mote 
ridiculous to be mentioned here, becauſe the great Reaſon why theh, 
Words are commonly feminine, even when their Termination is o. 
cherwiſe, is the Relpckt that is had to theſe general Words. 


I. 15, Omnia tamen ſunt feminina, fi intelligas vu. 
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have, their Acculative. like their Nominative, as is obvious to. thi 


not the only one peſter'd with theſe vain. and trifling Compend; 
This Author, p.'1r. fays, * Proper Nanies of Countries and Citic 
« are -beminines.: Bur Cities :in.o are Mafculines, Cities in e:ſhor 
ce are Neuters.” What then muſt the Learner do with Venuſta Sv. 
mio in Catullus, which Johnſon ſays he does not remember to hau 
feen in the maſculine? What ſhalt he do with Caſtulo and Tarracy, 
that are only found, in the feminine in Latin Authors? Narbo toy 
is uſed by Martial in the feminine, Hippo by Pliny in the feminine 
ſometimes, nay and in the neuter alſo, as likewiſe Obulco, as they 
are cited by Johnſon, p. 20. As for his other Rule, That Cities in 
e ſhort (he means, no doubt, of the third Declenſion) are Neuters; 
That does not always, hold either, for Virgil and Juvenal uſe Bre 
neſie in the feminine. Now, what Directions gives this Author to 
his Scholar as to theſe? Why, the Genders (ſays he) of other 
4 Words, which cannot be known by theſe Rules, will appear by 
ae the Declenſion and Termination of the Nominative Caſes, or by 
ee the Latin Rules.” This the Reader at firſt View ſees is abſolute 
1y falſe, as to the Nouns here ſpecified, with reſpect to Declenfion 


and Termination: Nor ſhall he be the wiſer by his Latin Rules, 
for, p. 84. he lays, Mas aft urbs in 6; ur autem neutrum eft, ſic hs 
1 5 8 ., 1 ' 
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This is, e the Reſult of all thoſe eee World | 


t Preto d to ch much in little Boun ds. 
hay bera peſt . © Ob Be th heh at ſeated SEE e at · 


they often give 6 that in frothy 1 ate di 
5 the U IX er are apt to. milz. 
op 1 10 beben an th do no! cottain ofie . Nate 
of do ad pecelſary t 1 d ae yt 3 Iggy 8 5 pngue 3 
as particul 1115 in this Rule, where Mr. e might cram 
two into one, rl ay very compendio tous ; ONE Ray 5 0 5 Mas 
rathon, 28 *. us, Abydos, Rontus, Canopus, &<. oleaſier, a id 
ar robe, ; ſome of which a9 frequent] ys..t not 0 We SOA occur, itt 
ors, than ſonic of theſe he has en 


3 f 1 „ Nie 2 * 21 3i bh 3 
1 35. Non flex um notrum * hi 2 
. 1 ve dani I. 

Hete x many. Things are huddled . wa particu arl 
phe 9 Letters, and Words Seer nal p placed, w wha are. My 
nable by Accident, and there 
themſelves : But this muſt be allowed. to Com endizers, who, a 
ting, Brevity, are nat. much in pain whether they 


tſpicuous or hot. And this laſt Part of the R quite out 


its Place tpo 3: For there can be nothing more immethodigal, \ hs 


to bring in a Rule of Termination, as this is, among thoſe of Signi= 
22 All that can be offered in defence of it is, that che Author, 
g of indeclinable Words, arid moſt of theſe in 1 being ſuch; 
2 Was reſolved, for his beloved Brevit 8 ſake," to diſcuſs them all a 
once, whether declinable or indeclinable, OG the former. ſhould. 
propel y have come under another Claſs; and have been a re of 
11th Rule, Hoc Y dabit, &c. 


1. 3 5. Hee ponds, gaulipe, tg gle,” elit „ ot 


dreſs. 


| This is not SEE very a nelebey raid, for they all want Beller 
fon, as he himſelf expreſly . ſays in the Rule, but is wrong. alſe on, 
another account : For, not to mentio Sauſage and 10 which are 
not fo certain, ſtir. and git want the plural, and perha ps ſoine Caſes 
in the ſingular, Vid. Rudd. Gr. maj. p. 115. n. 35, 36, 37. 


aſtu. 
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e di iſtinct and 


ak 36. Hoc nil nihil, inſtar, hir, volup vel v Slupe? 


Why does not Mr. Trottty bring i in here fas, * hot, wh 
8 


rr * 


8 
By A 


fo „Kan veau on „ e | 

are as much jidefinabſe, wich, refpeet to any "Chit made upon 
their Caſes; as nil, bir, 5 7 Oe. / If ir. be ſald, chat the former 
are deſectide int forme of thar Cafes fing. and their Wiiple plural; 
the ſame is equal trite of the larter. ,*1 is true, he Fach thete three 
among his Rules of Tertminarion : But there is no more Re: on, for 
the one than the other: ' Mr: 8402/47 indeed hath omitted fas,” he. 
fas and por, dit of his Rules of Termination, and by Hath menti: 

e 


ned llt, neponiies, Dippomants and Cacoerhes, in ige (pedal Rites, 


. o 7 


though be makes theſe as mich thdeelinable as fat, Her, Se. Bur 
eli that Mr. Rudadman's Fault Will not juſtify thar'of another) 
would appear He reckoned foie Difterchce beriveen tHieth : For 
that melos is declined among fottic 61d Authors, he fhews p. 126. 
1. 71 gw it is probable he was of Opinion, that if there was occa- 


fion for” it, We might ſay, Sanatws eſt Nepenthe,\ Liber. ſum ab hoc 
% prove ; which Mr; Trotter has 
* 


IVsS, P. 


AF x * 


other ? 


1. 14. Hæc papyrus, biblus,, nardus, byſſus, hyſſo- 


pus, crocus, & alia quædam ſimilia; quia generalis 


vox planta, vel herba, eſt fem. gen. 


What means our Author here by quedam and ſimilia? I ſuppoſe 
not Greek Words, or Words of a Greek Original, but Names of 
Plants in Us, which by their Termination would otherwiſe be ma. 
ſculine. But ſince the greateſt Number of theſe, as Mr. Ruddiman 
lias ſhown, at leaſt the moſt common, are maſculine, how ſhould 
the Learner diſtinguiſh them? Such general Rules as theſe are good 
for nothing. Mr. Trotter will pardon me, fince he is ſo much up- 
on the compendizing Lay, if I ſhall adviſe him, when he makes a 
ſecond Edition of lits Grammar, to give us one general Rule for all, 

V. 


Caſes fi „and their Wllole plural; 


= » wht ee s 4 28 


OH — . % mon ay 


| inn Yate room 
der of that Word under which they 


Town in Silius Italicus and Juſtin. 


1 ; 4 | | 
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Mr. Trotter's Latin, Grammar. I 
48. Abet all Words that zre'capable of being reduced under any 
one particular genus or ſpecies; as Lopiciansiſpeak;” ate of the Gen: 


anſyer to no purpoſe. In the Serife on this Rule," if he ha 


ſon for omitting it; that he look*d ow it as a Word of tht com- 
mon. GEARS and that Virgil, when he ſays ſol bubo, W e 
Female, Bug as, chat can't be made our, ſo he has the beſt Gram- 
marians again! him, and particularly Servius, who ſays Virgil makes 


buly there feminine becaule of the general Word avs. | 


£9 nnn ' wi *. 4 
: * * 4 id . * \ "5 — * *. * * 
I. 21. Hadria was. n 
* * A ä ne * 


It had not been amiſs, here or in the Senſe; to have told, as Mr. 


Ruddiman has done, that Hadria was only maſculine when taken 
for the Gulf of Venice, but feminine when taken for the Name of a 


©.4 1 
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This Addition of tertia is ridiculous, after that Koſſius has at great 
Length ſhown, that it is a Fault to uſe this Word in the third Declen · 
ſion. Would he have us to accept of his Authority preferable: to 
that of Faſſius? He has alſo omitted to take notice here, that 2al- 
pa and dama are ſometimes maſculine: But this is to he imputed to 
his general Fancy or Miſtake, that theſe and ſuch like Words are 


} 5 


of the common Gender. 

I. 34. Hæc halo, carogue. 5 2H en 
He has here omitted echo for a Sound, unleſs he'Il ſay, with Now- 
velle Methode, that echo is feminine, becauſe, according to the Fa- 
ble in Ovid, a Nymph ſo called was turned into a Voice or Sound: 
As if an Echo or reſounding of a Voice was not in the World be- 


fore that Fable was invented. He may as well ſay, that there was 
not a Laurel. tree before Daphne, nor a Loch. reed before Syrinæ: For 


ſo theſe Words ſignify in the Greek, See Rudd. Gr. maj. p. 16. u. 
84. But his Omiſſion of cupido is ſtill more culpable, which is u- 
ſed maſculine by the Poets, not only for the God of Love, Tut allo 
for Tuſt or Deſire, as, pravi cupidinis, ſordidus cupido, in Horace. 
This was the rather to be noticed, becauſe in this laſt Senſe it is al- 

e n eee 
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ays uled feminine by ee Nur he ra eee 
opt to theſe Trifles, bi Grammar had ſwell'd to a portentoſa lon. 
gitudo,. And for the fame Reaſon'it js, that he hath overlook's mar- 
20's being ſometimes Uſed in the feminine by Juvenal ang others ; 
And yet in his Rule 21. he makes, colus indifterently. maſc. or fem. 
though there is only one Inſtance of its being maſc. from Carullus, 
ole amickum, which Jobnſoy ois read in other Books amittem. 


. 7. . 26. Hic ac ve Rees,, e 
That gur Author has here omitted palumbes, muſt be allowed to 
his affected Brevity, which was hot to take * of ſmall Things, 
dr Thitigs'nor very uſual. Bur chat cahnot fo well be ſaid of ales; 
- which, as it is à very common Word, ſo it is very frequently uſed 
in both Genders. He'll ſay, no doubt, that it is originally an Adje- 
ctive. But that will not anſwer his purpoſe : For how ſhall the 
Learner kngw its Gender when it is uſed as a Subſtantive 2 Will he 
| fay, tha even then it may be uſed in any of the threge'Genders lic 
leaſes 2- For ſo as an Adjective it certainly may. If not, what is 
fis Rule ? Is it the Subſtantive which it reſpects? But even this 
will not do: For often, when ſpoke of cor vus, phœnix or pavo, 
Which are maſculine Worqs, it is uſed fem. and when it is uſed for 
aquila, which is feminine, it is either maſc. or fem. This Mr. Rud- 
imun has at great Length proved, and that more accurately than 
any before him, Gr. maj. p. 21: n. 13. It argues a good deal of 
Inadvertency, to have quite omitted this Word after what is there 
ſaid: And if ſuch Words of the dubious Gender are to be omitted 
ee br, earring any worth noticing;.-* 4. 4 +3, » +5 


| P. 8. 1.8. femul unguis & orbis. 


7 Mugilis here omitted may be excuſed becauſe of his beloved Bre- 
M, as peing the lame thing with mugil, mentioned above by him 
in his Rule for th Epicenes; but otherwiſe it had not been amiſs ty 
rr 


7 8 | 
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1. 19. Cen. ſing. foris, Abl. fore, & Nami nati vo pe- 
_ Why has Mr. Trotter qmitted here forem in the Accuſ. eſpecially 
it beiry the nioſt uſual Caſe of this Word in the ſingular Number 
with Cicero, as alſo Livy, Forem virga percuteret, vi. 34. Forem 
ex ede Lune raptam zulit, xl. 2. beſides Plautus, 1 Ovid 
and 3 arro, quoted by Mr. RAGE, min, Gr, maj. p. 1 59. u. 81. ? ** 
1. 1% „„ „ f . r \ 8 the 
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tive foris is alſo uſed by Plautus and Terence rep 
, D have een! in "Wes and Mr.. Mr: Ruta : 


ger Grammar. 


* 


1.24 & 25. Torques & dap 155 


5 


Both theſe, bein very rare and unuſual, might have been es 
y out ys, who is ſo much upon the epitomizing Ly. 


|. 29. is bes ſata phthopgos, odos 4 | 


Theſe Nouns here mentioned would more proper! 4 have come 

1 der the Termination Us, in which the Lan r mo W 

ö 1 ſoine always, uſe deem. | 

of P, 9. . 6. Dant bas manus, 1 aly us, eie 

c 1 Porticus hac, ew-” 

Y 11 is not here ditinguiſhed, whether it be acus, · is, or gens, 4, the 

is Wt being only feminine. Neither i is it noticed here, whether os 

» taken for the Tree, the Fruit, or a Diſeaſe; 3 this laſt being pos 

x a to be maſculine, at leaſt Voſſus thighs it ſaf to uſe it fo. 

a. | 

n 1. 8. Hie colus bacue. —— 

+ | Colus, as was before obſerved, is made here indifferently maſt, or 

ed In. though there is but one Inſtarice of the former, and thar 

ge certain too. The ſame may be ſaid of atomus, which Mr. Trotter 
this Rule makes alſo indi rently maſc. or fem. which in Cicers 
d others is always uſed feminine, and maſculine only by Virruvius 
d Laftantins, as quoted by Mr. Ruddinan; but neither of theſg 

-. Weidner ſtandard Writers of the Latin Tongue. . 

Fu L 29. | Hec dant a juvenis ſervuſyue abſtraftg. — 

Lservitus is not an Abſtract from ſervus, as our Author here ſays» 

ta Verbal from'fervio, Supine ſervituim : And this is not hindred 

de- em the Difference of Quantity, no more than Aubin Au Subs 

| ative, from the Participle ambitus. | 

1 =] 

W P. 10. 1. 8. Seps, anguis. Fu. 


rem Theſe ſhould have been put among the Exceptions of the Epicens 
vid allo ſerpens of the doubtful Gender, the Gender of which! 

And taken notice of by him any where, He ſhould'bave likewi ob 
the | ed, 
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ring, he takes it for an Epicene: But then, as it is a Polyſyllable; 
EX, it ſhould be maſc. 


jecture, that ir: his Senſe of the Rule, and Liſt of Examples þ. 1u 


14 +. daynedver/ays. ou 
Fe en er ne er ume pied make, bur more trequa 
ly in t 2 fen 


e fem. or neuter. 


1.27. At in AX. in Ex palyyHaba dar ve. 


- Why has not Mr. Hotter mentioned here halex or ab in his K 
ception from this Rule? Perhaps, as it is commonly uſed for a Hy 


18 


7 


— — 


c. by the Rae here; and therefore, as jj 
' notwithſtanding fem. it ſhould have been note as ſuch, either he 
or among his Epicenes. But I'd gladly know, under What 155 5 
brings:is, When it more frequently ſignifies a Pickle for Fiſh-{ay; 
and then is always fem. I'm ſure in that Senſe jt can have nothy 
ccc 

J. 30. Hic fornix, varixque. . | 
Mr. Trotter has blindly here followed Deſpauter and others: 
had he conſidered the Authorities brought by Mr. Ruddiman, 6 
aj. p. 40. n. 13. upon the Word varix, he would have found] 
of the doubtful Gender, and that the Authority for the feminin: 
as good as that for the maſculine, Seneca, Celſus and Quinctilian h 
ving uſed it in that Gender, as is ſhown by him there. — 
Our Author too hath quite omitted here calyx, the Bud of a Flom 
It would appear, for his beloved Brevity's ſake, he would have f 
calix mentioned in the Rule to ſtand for both: For though the 
Significarions are quite different, yet their Sounds are ſo neat to o 
another, that with Boys, who are not very nice, they may paß 
one and the ſame Word, at leaſt that the Gender of the one ay 

ive a Hint to that of the other. This is the more probable C 
he hath ſer down both. : 

He has likewiſe omitted in this Rule, hyſtrix, limax, lynx a 
perdix, all of the dubious Gender. But he'll no doubt ſay, th 
they are of the common Gender, and never uſed maſc. but wit 
the Male is ſignified. But that is impoſſible to be proved; nay 
contrary ſeems evidently certain: For it is not to be thought, th 


when Horace ſays, timidos lyucas, and Columella, implicitus con ben ( 
limax, they meant the male ones only. So far from that, tha © 
very body that conſiders the Matter will be perſuaded, that itt by 


Authors had no View to the Difference of their Sex at all. 


1. 33. Hic, rarg hee . tradux, — gres. | 


— > 
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Our Auböt Sppears to have been napping when he wiees We 


ch affe, that a/riplex'is never femiine; im the latter 

it it is rather of the neuter than femimfe 36) N the 

inine; but nor ſo dſtem as Aciters Bis after l is Poſitiveneſs, 

s: . Nollen, Gr: maj. b. 41. . *. aflutes' us hat all or ml 

an, n Wrirers of Phyfick and Botany ue this Werd in the feminin 

ount r Proof of this, the Render may foe PAUrASkobpaia Edinb. he 
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ITY! 


1 20. In Nom. & 2 . ng. rerd reperitur nen 


ur h The fole Authority of Cicero; uſi ing this Word in the Nom. as. 
fa nex, ſuppoſe we had not Mincilian's alſo, and others quoted 
Ruddiman, p. 132. is ee 80 our . it in ws ſame Caſe 
Oefen ſerves. Nn ren nee 248 


n un [© if 
|. 2. Codicilli, &c. N 


The Plurals here mentioned by our Author, maſc. fei. 100 neut. 
We jambled together withour' x Order. Had they been put into 
fe, chat would have yxchled it 1 * I doubt not but it hay 
have 


ole C 
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r his Rule Pläinty cbntradicts his Seife. In we · former 1 bet 55 
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- has omitted to take notice of inargo's being ſo. II 7 1s. — | 


us a IN RW e on ! 0 | 1 
ber been . But . ex. are not, he © gle 


241 UE a 1 142. | 5 f of 1 8 ts 
In tbeſe Liſts'there Wees Woll hat miht have ben Je 
ita Compend; ſucki as, indavis, parietine,” offittie, affunie, ic 
they rarely occur: But this might eafily be excuſed, if other Wand 
that are more frequent, had not been quite omitted, as, faſces, nul; 
tenebra, lactes, der me, fem. principia, bana, nig and bregj 

neut. not to mention faculrates, fortuna, lirers and edes, Which 
ay are ſometimes uſed fing. in that Signification. | It may i 
geed be ſaid, that lactes is not very common, that decima is 1 

in rhe ſing. and principla and bond are moſt frequent 
the fog. Bur lachs is common enough among Phyſicians and N 
tural Hiſtorians; decims is very common, and rarely ſing. prixcy 
and zona never in that Senſe. But what will he ſay to revebre a 


© ome. tw ww Metres of me 


mana, than which nene are more common ? not to mention (ſl Þ! 
Les and breviag the frſt of which is very common, and the o 2! 
82 vent, and neither of them uſed. in the ſing. in that Sui 74 
cation. | Befides, if being uſed in the fing. were ſufficient to H 4 
Aude them, then ſeveral of theſe mentione: | by bim might like 
e * as, 400 2 * þ0 + faſt. — 924 by 
7 ra, luſtra, juſla, roſirs. *Tis a, ay of abri 
E. the more unuſ Things are e and = moſt 1 A 
2 uite Sc out. As to his 9 of parapherna, Wii 
makes to Husband' s Complimemts to his Wife, bil © 
IN Ty, the be is e It Was eder u. much cuſtomary for H «7 
bands to give their Wives Dowries, whatever Compliments th fe 
ay, give them. But perhaps Mr. Trorter is for reviving, So 
„Which ordered he Husbands to give their Wives Dow 
= not the Wives to their Husbands; pech alſo the ancient be fr 
barous Germans practiſed, as Tacitus informs us: Dotem non 4 | 
marita, ſed uxori maritus e Be that as it will, parapherus ill - 
gnifies, the Things the Wife brings her Babes beſides the Dov 50 
And this is was certain from the very Detivation of the Word, f 
pe pion, | boc elt, 74 8 rr pri er On ad virum defert. m 
P. 12. | penult. een unam dant, multa dud 13 
tres Plutima fines. 9 . 
„Not to mention the harſh Eb ipftg 1 in this Verſe, how came al | 
Author ere to make fines of the m. Gender ? Tis rue, fin fi 


homes of chis Gender in tlie ſing. bit never, that [ know ob, 


-- _ Frotter er'r Latiti Grammar "Re. 17 
the plural. And it is the leſs excuſable here, that there was not 
de Ln Ne for it, ſince che Verfs would have run. as well, 
had he ſaid unum and duos, as unam and duas. But thi tris Ren- 


Verſe Rules; though he has followed him very much in other Things. 

And it had been to the Advantage of his Book, that he had follow- 

ed him much more: For he ſeldom leaves him, but he becomes er- 

ronecus or immethodical. Arid of 'rHhis laſt Fault we have an In: 

ſtance here, 3p the throwing the, Genders of his. AdjeQtives after 
e 


thoſe of the Terminations, without telling us before, that he was 
only treating of the Genders of Subſtantive. 


P. 13. 1. 18. In feminine fingulariter pletuque, & 
forſan etiam neutro plerumque, #bſque muſculino. 


raque nobilitas, and, pleræque Africa imperitabat: But no good 
Author ſince that Time ber ſed that Way of ſpeaking, except Gel- 
lus, who very much a Gel the antiquated Way, and uſes pleraque 
once or twice in the ſing. But then, if Salluſt is to be imitated in 
| vor er ſume Rexſon we may uſe alſo the maſculine : For. ſo that 
Author, i B. Jag 

opperiri jubets, (iz. Jaga c hl | 
there to be an AdjeQive : Plerumyqne (ſays he upon this of Salluſt) 
eſt adect vum, ut rectè Ciacconius animadverrit; & ſic ſepiſſume no- 


1. 20. Indeclinabilia, ſed integra ſunt nequam, 
| | 


Mr. Trorter again here deſerts Mr. Ruddimin, and thereby has 
pane wrong: For here he makes frugi an Adjedive, and indeelina- 
ble, contrary to the Opinion of Poſſtes, Perizonius, Johnſon and o- 


almoſt the fame Way as homo nauci, nibili, exc. If the Reader has 


7%, 27. Mr. Trotter ought not to have impoſed ſuch Traſh upon the. 
World again, without at leaft refuring the weighty Reaſons offered 
by theſe great Men. «ISR 

ſnguli, bini, ec. which generally want the plural, unleſs (which 
s almoſt only by the Poets) when they are aſcd for the cardinal, 


| P; 14. 


fon was, that he would not be beholden to Mf. Ruddiman iti his 


Here again Mr. Trotrer, that he might differ from Mr. Ruddiman; 
brings into his ſhort Compend hat is very untiſüal, pleFaque and 
plerumquerwithour the maſe. Sallaſt indeed has once and again ple; 


h. cup. 54. Exertitum ferumqus in iiſdlem locis 
wrthe. . And Corrius plainly ſhews plerumquue = 


thets;- homo frugi, where aptus or idoneus is underſtood; being ſaid 
not theſe Authors at hand, he _ conſult Rudd. Gr. mij. p. 113. 


Mr. Trotter has alſo here omitted all the diftribttive Numbers, 


2 — ͤ —m[ÿĩç 
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P. 14. 1. 24. Caſus eſt vocis, in decttnands, termi. 


4 


natio. \ | 


© Here the Author gives us the Definition of a Caſe, but not of a 


we * 


I. 28. Hi per A tres caſus plurales uſque leguntur. 

1 ſhall not take notice here, that ſome of theſe want the plural, 
and conſequently are not always read in A: Bur even of theſe chat 
are declined, there are two Latin Words, ambo and duo, and ſome 
Greek Words, that do nor end their Neuters in A; and therefore 
Mr. Ruddiman very juſtly ſubjoined to the Rule on this Head, Am- 
bo, duo, at legem ſpernunt, & paucula Graca. Wa 


is | 

P. 15. 1. 13. Vult A ſub fines. | 

I rake this to · be an Error of the Preſs, for, Vult A fibi fines; 
1. 19. Cum fit in E rectus, ſemper fit in ES Geni- 
This ſemper is too poſitive a Word; for ſeyeral Words in E have 
their Gen. in Æ diphth. as, Circa, Penelope, Hecata. Theſe indeed 
may come from their ancient Nominatives in 4, but then ſuch a 
Rule is apt to deceive the Scholar. 5 1 n 


1. 29. Nomen in ES, aut E, dabit EN ſolummodi 
u arto. 

Our Author ſhould have ſaid rantummodo, which frequently oc- 
curs in the beſt Authors, as Cicero, Horace and others; but ſolum. 
modo, though a common Word now, is not to be found in any good 
Author. But that is not all; for I much doubt if the Thing here 
aid is true: For among the great Number of theſe Nouns ending 
in E M, collected both by Johnſon and Ruddiman, and that from 


the beſt and moſt accurate Editions, it is hard to impute them all to 
the Printer or Publiſher, 


P. 16. 1. 32. ER vel IR, UR fines, &c. 
This vel is brought in here to make the Syllable ER long; bit 
then it is apt to miſlead the Scholar, as if Words in ER might allo 


end in IR; as, When it is ſaid, that Greek Words of the firſt Declents | 


ON 


of os Bs co OO. Seas wo &xS 
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Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. 19 
on may have their Accuſative fing. in AM vel AN. But there was 
no Need for it here: For (not to mention that Syllables, or ſimple 
Terminations, may perhaps be made of any Quantity, tho? the Words 
themſelves ſo terminated may have a different Quantity) it is ſuffi-. 
cient to juſtify the making the Termination FR here long, that there 
are two Words ſo ending in this Declenfion, which have that Syl- 
lable long, viz. Jer and Celtiber, though this laſt is not always ſo. 


P. 19. I. 21. Toto plurali carent hujus regulæ no- 
nina, ſcig. compoſita a Eræco meli, & finita in L; 
ut & pleraque rerum omnium nomina, que menſurari 
aut ponderari ſolent; item pleraque berbarum & mi- 
neralinm nomina. A ODA TI; | 


Not to mention, that ſuch Words as want the plural are brought 


in very aukwardly here, and that at leaſt he ſhould have given ſome 
Examples of them: I ſay, not to mention this, how comes be to o- 
mit ſeveral Names of other things, beſides theſe mentioned here, as 
Ablirafts, Arts? And eſpecially, how comes it that Minerals are 
mentioned, and Metals omitted? If he ſhall ſay, that they are com- 
prehended inter res que menſurari aut ponderari ſolent, this will hold 
of the one as well as the other. If he ſay, that he chiefly regarded 
thoſe of this Declenſion; then where are Words of this kind N 


ing the plural of other Declenſions, and particularly of the ſecond, 


taken notice of? And even of this, chalybs the Metal is omitted; 


which Word is no where, when taken for Metal, found plural. 
P. 20, l. 21. — MEN & EN dar inis quogue 


meli rum. | 


Here Mr. Trotter has tranſgreſſed his own Rule of Brevity, by 
making three Verſes for two of Deſpauter, and Mr. Raddiman from 
him, te find the Genitive of Nouns in N; and that without any Ne- 
cefliry, unleſs he will ſay, that the Learner could not know theſe 
Words derived from cano, unleſs he had added, that they end in 
CEN : For which there was no Need to a Boy of any tolerable Ca- 
pacity, ſince that would have appeared ſufficiently from the Exam- 
ples. But what is the Uſe of both MEN and EN here Do not 
all Wods in MEN end in EN? | es: 


$ 


P. 21. l. 28. Dant antis maſcula Graca, 


Why are neuter Greek Words here in AS omitted in the Rule, and 
| Fi C4 | Ver 
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20 Auinaduenſous on | 
yet brought in by him in the Senſe? How. ſhall the Learner. ans, 
1yecr to, Lange fartem regula, for ſuch > ) 


What is the Meaning of this 21 One would think, that as it 
immediazely ons G difſyllable Words in ES, that zeges, 
prepes, &c. are alſo Greek Words, and differ only from the former 
12 the Quantity of their Genitive. „ ig 


1. 20. Dart idis 2 ſedeo, finita in SES, tamen orta. 
I be ſame Objection lies againſt this tamen. For the plain Mean. 

ing is, that notwithſtanding that moſt Nouns in this Rule are Ex- 
ceptions from the general Rule, ES mutatur in IS; yet obſes, deſes, 
Sc. are no Exceptions from it. If ſo, then they gughr to have ob- * 
ſs, deſis, exc. in their Genitive; when yet at the ſame time he tells Th 
you, they have their Genitiye in idis; which differs as far from that os 


* 7 


of the general Rule, as almoſt any other mentioned. | . 
1 4 os! 7 : : $2 65 * Pp 
K. % 2 1 22 * \ . : 


J. 29. Genitivo, Dat. & All. plurali, aut forte toto 
carent, ſoboles, proles, indoles, labes. 


x This aut forte, ſignifies, I ſuppoſe, for ought he knew. But had Illo. 
our Author peruſed Voſſius, Johnſon or Ruddiman, which he ought to Nerv 
have done; they would have ſhewed him, that all of them are found 
in the plural, and moſt of them in very good Authors, if Lucretius, 
Cicero, Pliny and others there quoted by them, are to be reckon- 
ed ſuch; but indeed it is but rarely. And this is the more remark- 
able, that he is poſitive that zabes, lues and quies, want the plural 
wholly; Toto plurali carent, ſays he, ſpeaking of theſe three laſt 
Words: And yer two of theſe are uſed plurally by no leſs an Au: . 
thor than Cicero himſelf, not to mention others. He might have u 
cauſed his fortè equally anſwer for all; for though zabes is nat yet ? 


found in the plural, who knows bur fortè it may? 


P. 23. I. 14. Toto plurali carent bilis, pulvis. 
I his is a Miſtake : For pulvis hath the plural in Horace, Epod. xvii. 
48. Novendiales diſſipare pulveret. And bilis alſo, when taken for a 
Piſcaſe, is uſed by Plizy in the plural, as Johnſon and Ruddiman ſhow. 
I. 27. Qs facit oſſis, Os oris. 


It was not without Reaſon that Deſpauter, and after him Mr. Xir oh 
ELLE BD Lee * 5 dg. ; cool 
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od and Mr. Ruddiman, have it, : Offs os aprat, Os oris, that the Djs 
n&on berwixt theſe two Words may appear by the Difference of 
as Quargity'3' Which ia no ds be fen an Mas Trotter hes dige 
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He ſhould have added, in 


, In p. 27. N n 1d trom 
” rcerning che Ablarive ſing. bur takes them in in his Senſe, = 


3. . 28. l. 24. Vix gradus i medius, vix j dat mobile in NS. 
lls oſt hi 


1 


10 | 


to erwiſe Words that ſeldom occur, there might be ſome Excuſe for 
nd 


us, ore inexcuſable. 
on SY 
— P. 29. I. 5. Vult ia ſed nenter. Fe 
1 | What Grammarian or other Author ſaid, Nectus pluralis neuter, 
aul r, Nominativus pluralis neutri generis? And for the ſame Rea- 
ave In, though mas pluralis may paſs, I would not ſay however muli- 
yer 1s pluralis or rebtus. And it is the more faulty, that he uſes the 
re Way of ſpeaking in his Senſe, Nominativus pluralis neuter. 
|. 30. &i per e ſit ſextus, patrius pluralis in um fit. 
xvii, He ſhould certainly. have ſaid e ragtùm; for otherwiſe the Rule is 
or a e. And if he ſhall object, that Deſpauter and Mr. Ruddiman have 
ow. en into the ſame Fault, by ſaying in the preceeding Rule, Prabet 
| n patrius ſi ſextus in i ſuit ante, without adding, ſive i tantùm, 
ie ſimul, (which yet is done in both their Senſes;) there is 
i preat Ditference between theſe: For the Meaning of this laſt is, 
ir b t Words of this Declenſion that have + in their Ablative any man- 
ooo N . * e 


ner 


2 Auinaduerſuns on 
ner of way, have ium in their Genitive plural: But it cannot be fille. 
that Words of this Declenſion, that have e in their Ablative any mu 
ner of way, have um in their Genitive plural; for theſe that hay 
ſometimes e. and ſometimes i, have e ſome manner of way, and ja 
have not am, but ium. And this is the more remarkable, that in ih 
receeding Rule be has not ſo fully explained himſelf as he oughty 
2 done, and the Proſe made it eaſy for him: But here he yz 
in ſuch haſte, that inſtead of explaining himſelf, where it was abb 
Jurely neceſſary he ſhould, he hath, contrary to his uſual Praic 
in reſuming in Proſe what he had ſaid in Verſe, done no more 

given us an Example. 


P. 30. I. 5: Donat jum ſamnis, linter, caro, do 
. uter, os, lar. 

He ſhould have told here what os he meant. But he'll anſye 
it muſt be os oſſis, for he had: ſaid before that os oris wants the Gen 
tive plural. But as he has diſperſed his irregular Nouns here an 
there in a very confuſed Manner, I doubt if Boys will much min 
them. R | ; 


J. "= Et, duo gue claudunt, monoſyllaba, conſoui 
ium dani. 5 1 | 


It cannot eſcape the Reader's Obſervation, how perplexed a Dm 
rence this is: But, to let that paſs, by what Authority does our Ay ing 
thor here ſay duo conſona, for dues conſonantes? He may as wel 


ſay duo vocalia, for duæ vocales; for to both theſe literæ is unde 

ſtood. I know Deſpauter and ſome others uſe that Way of ſpei * 
ing; but we want better Authority to ſupport what is ſo conta No 
to Analogy. There is another Fault here, viz. that he does not e the 
cept Greek Words, as lynx, gryps, Thrax, ec, which have uWordec 


not ium. 


1. 20. Um cum cœlit ibus, proceres, luceres, lemi. © 
res dant. | | | 


He hath here omitted furfures, which hath only am, as alſo opun 
pecudum. But he muſt be excuſed, becauſe of the Brevity he { 
much ſtudies, 


Pi. 31. I. 32. Situs, [Naftineſs,] toto caret plural 


This is falſe; for Ovid ſays, demptos Zſonis eſſe ſitus, ib. 7 ” 
| 1 peakin 
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caking of the Naſtineſs of Aſon's old Age, which Medea had ta- 
1% ER ⁵˙⸗ el t 


we 


ir * 


( ont” 
1 ſhould be glad to know, where our Author met with this Word 
the ſingular; much doubt if he can produce one Authority for it. 
Our Author in this Page uſes. the Word inſtar, four Times in as 
any Lines, as if it were an Adverb, inſtar Anchiſes, inſtar lampas, 
-c notwithſtanding that Voſſias has ſhown it to be a Subſtantive, 
aving the Nom. and Accu, ſing. and he himſelf ſays fo too p. 4. 


| 


bt u 


E 3 
He hath here taken in among his Verbals the Terminations Us 
d NS, in which the Words that ſo end are commonly called Par- 


iples, and never Verbals, but when they leave off to ſignify Time. 
t why has he omitted the Termination AX, which is as common 


do 


iſwer 
Gem 
re ul 
| Mini 


any almoſt he has mentioned? 55 


P. 35. 1. 12. Hæc agilis, facilis, &c. Imbecillus 
em dant illimus. And in his Senſe, agilis, agillimus. 
This Superlative agillimus, Johnſon and Ruddiman ſhow, is with- 
t Authority. And then he miſtakes too in forming imbecillimus 


ſon, 


a Som imbecillus; he ſhould have ſaid imbecillis: And imbecillifſimus | 
ur ir ing alſo found, moſt probably comes from imbecillus. 9 | 
as We | 
under 


l. 14. Superus, ſummusgze ſupremus. 
No good Author writes fo, where the enclitic que is to be joined 
the following Word, for ſummus ſupremuſque : For, as it is here 
orded, one would think that ſuprꝭ mus is the Poſitive, and ſuperus 
d /ummus two different Superlatives. At id prorſus ineptum, lays 
Ir. Ruddiman, Gr. maj. p. 324+ n. 9. cum enclitica, priori vocum 
r copulam jungendarum, nulla alia interveniente, apponitur. The 
eader may there conſult Mr. Ruddiman, and the Authors there 
uoted by him. The ſame Miſtake occurs in Mr. Trotter's Gram- 
ar, p. 41. l. 21. nataque vaſum, for nata vaſumque; p. 42. l. 25. 
nxi dant nataque punctum, for nata punctumqae; and there is 
idle Repetition of the punctum too in this Line; p. 43. l. 23. a+ 
umque altum, for alitum altumque; p. 71. l. 32. æquique boni 
, for æqui bonique dat; p. 87. l. 25. oheque Diana, for Diana 
Neque, or ohe Dianaque : In all which the que is miſplaced. 


* ſpall 
ontrat 
not el 
we Ml 
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1. 25. He hath omitted in this Rule to take notice of finiſter u 
king ſiniſterior. He had much better have omitted Words in ly 
having entior and'entiſſimus, becauſe there are no Examples of nud 
or of any Comparative or Superlative of them, now to be four 
Plautus indeed ix veglilayGoniparttive of two of them, wendy 
toquius and confidentilogwins : Bur, às Mr. Riiddiman obſerves, i 
ſcem to be Words of his ewn/naaking, as is uſunl with that Aiithy 
to ſhow. his comical Wit; und not to be ĩmitated (unleſs on they 
© oh) by others. 1 70 * 2 * gp; & WATT 
P. 36. I. 11. Hæc ſuperante carent, ſatur, &c. 
The Author has here omitted pronus, though otherwiſe a M. 
pretty frequent; but he muſt be excuſed, becauſe his Verſe had ü 
— 577 25 075507 4 e 


1. 19. Parca gradus in UUs, nulos in EUS, 1 
IUS dani. „ 

What is faulty here is; that the Author makes ſuch a parti 
Diſtinction between. Words in UUS and 1US.: For as there ar 
great Number of Adjectives in UUS that admit not of this Mam 
of Compariſon, as ambiguus, conſpicuus, congruus, contiguus, | 
guns, ingenuus, innocuus, irriguus, perſpicuus, precipuns, promiſu 
 vigwus, ſuperfluns, viduns; fo there are ſeveral Words in 2U5 f 
are found thus compared, as egregius, induſtrius, innoxius, luxun 
pius, noxius or obnoxius. 


Bega. S 


P. 37. I. 2. De verborum præteritis & ſupinis. 
'-Here this Author falls at the rights to che Preterites and Supt 
of Verbs, without giving a Deſcription of a Verb, or any of its 
cidents. However immethodical this is, yet I paſs it, becauſe t 
is done in the Rudiments: But then, why did he not the fame wi 
: — to a Noun'? See Animadverſions upon p. 2. of his Gri 


or 


qu 


general Rule. Men may underſtand this, but Boys will not ſo t 
ly take it up. | | 9 


- 


Ibid. Viz bene jutum. 


Y 
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This is true of the ſimple; but what becomes of the Compound 
adjuvo, which may very well have the Supine adjutum ? And yer 
by his general Rule, That Compounds are conjugated as their Sim- 
ples, adjuvo ought to want its Supine as well as juvo. It is one 
very remarkable Excellence of Mr. Ruddiman's Grammar, that in 
the Senſe under every Rule concerning Verbs, Boys are at once 
ſhown how their Compounds are conjugated, and every thing ne- 
celſary to be known relating to their Preterites and Supines, as they 
are uſed in the beſt, Authors; which is very rarely done by Mr. 
Trotter. r ff.... 


I. 22. Mico vult micui, uibil ultra. 


One would iniagine, as thiz is worded, that nico had nothing be- 
yond the Preterite of the Indicative : And if fo, it would be a very 


defective Verb indeed. Bur as he is ſpeaking of Preterites and Su- 


pines only, I ſhall let it pals. . 
1. 27. Sed magis AVI, AT UM neco vult. 


again here ſay, magis than what? He means, no doubt, than 
UI CTUM. But that is only to be gathered from frico and ſeco's be- 
ing ſo conjugated, Beſides, nectum is not now to be found in any 
good Author, as Mr. Reddiman and others aſſure us. 


P. 38. 1. 12. At vel UI, vel PSI, ſorptum, dant 


ſorbeo nata. 


This Rule is falſe; for all the Compounds of ſorbeo have ſorbut - 


only in the Preterite. Abſorpſs indeed is once to be found, and that 
in Lucan : Abſorpſit penitus rupes. But, in the Opinion of Caper, 
quoted by Voſſius, Lucan is not to be imitated in this. 


I. 16. Dat doceo dottum. TO 
What meant our Author, when treating of Verbs ending in CxO 
in this Rule, to omit the acquainting the Learner, that arceo want- 
ed the Supine, and its Compounds had it? And as little is there told 
of taceo's having the Supine, and its Compounds wanting it. Sure 
this was neceſſary even in a Compend. „ 


|. 21. Dl ſedit ESSUM. 


That is, the Preterite ſedi gives ſed; for its Preterite. Bur poſ- 
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ſibly this is an Error of the Printer, for ſedet, which alſo the Quan- 
tiry requires. V 
In this Rule too, which concerns Verbs in DEO of the ſecond 
Conjugation, there is not one Syllable, nor through all his Rules, 
of tondeo, totondi tonſum. The great Haſte he, was in, and his af. 


fected Brevity, made him eaſily overlook ſuch a Trifle, as if there 
had been no ſuch Word in the Latin Tongue,” eee 


P. 39. I. 13. Polleo prateritis fileog;, careutq; ſupinis 
How came Mr. Trotzer to ſay, that ſileo wants the Preterite? Lu 
can has it thrice : CO | 


Lib, i. 277. Sed poſtquam leges bello ſiluere coactæ, 
| ' Pellimur * patriis laribus. 


Lib. ii. 696. — pavidi claſs luere magiſtri. 
Lib. v. 113. — 4½ m Deiphica fedes 


* 


Bur, leſt it ſhould be thought that Zycan's Authority is not ſuf. 
cient, Caper having rejected it with reſpect to abſorpſe, we have al: 
ſo that of Ovid : i nels on nr 9 e 
b ee ren n | To" 

Met. iv. 274. Poſcitur Alcit hoe, poſtquam ſiluere ſorores. 

And Seneca, Med. V. 627. | | 

Reſtitit torrens, filuere venti. 


And, to crown all, Cicero himſelf, Orat. poſt redit. in Senatu, ca 
2. Nunquam de me ſuluiſtis. 


1. 25. Abſt ineo, attineo il præter UI mods poſcunt. 
This appears to be too far ſaid with reſpe& to abſtines : For the 


old Lawyers, as Voſſius and Ruddiman inform us, uſe abſtentus; and 


their Authority is by no means to be rejected in ſuch Things as thels 


I. 30. Torqueo ſemper habet torſi, tortumgue ſupit. 


What is the Uſe of ſemper here? Had it ever another Preterite? 
Or was he afraid his Boys would go wrong, unleſs he tied then 
down by this ſemper ? Beſides, one would be apt to think by his 


Way of wording it, that this zorſi was not the Preterite, but the 


Supine. 


P. 40, 


poi 


— 


uan- fig. 164 T1 a ini de + L bog two 

"MW P. 40. I. 17. Dart & ITUM coalet, latet, &c. 
ond Why has he omitted here to inform the Learner, that the Com- 
ules, pounds of lates Wait i n!! 


4 


Ju plaudo. 


If this Gingle was affected, tis ſo much the more faulty, that theſe 
Monkiſh Rhimes are now cyery where endenined by the beſt Judges. 


1. 26. Nil capiet ſido, + 
This is falſe 3, for. Columella, whoſe Authority is indiſputable, as 


having flouriſhed in the Reign of Claudius Ceſar, has it expr eſly, ; 


vs Voſſins, and Ruddiman have remarked. 


P. 42. 1. 26. Pangogue panxi, & pepigi, pactum. 


uff. BY This roo is falſe : For pango has only panxi; for pepigi comes from 


: al che obſolete Verb pago. Ineptè docent (lays Voſſms) pango in prete- 
| rito facere pepigi & panxi, cam tantùm habeat. panxi : And after- 
wards, Quare pepigi non à pango eſt, ſed d pago. Of this Opinion 
are likewiſe Johnſon and Ruddiman. This Author miſtakes alſo in 
tranſlating pango, in the End of his Grammar, p. 127. and making 
it to ſignify to ſing. But that it ever ſignifies 70 ſing, ſays Johnſon, 
there is no Authority: For, although it be uſed of Compoſitions in 
Verſe, as, Ego mira poëmata pango, Hor. de Art, as it is alſo uſed 
ca). of Compoſitions in Proſe, as he there ſhews from Cicero; yet, conti- 
nues he, that is with reſpect to the compoſing or putting together, 
| or the Manner of writing in thoſe Days. n | 


P. 43. 1. 13. Quatioque vult quaſſi, quaſſum. 

and WY There is no Authority for quaſſi, as Voſſms and Ruddiman have 
le. WY obſerved. In his Senſe he paſſes over quatio altogether, and tells 
: us of the Formation of its Compounds; by which one would think 
1110. he meant, that the whole Verb quatio was obſolete. 1 


ite! P. 44. l. 12. Cerno vix crevi, cretum. 


his This is too poſitively aſſerted, and taken in general not true: For 
the crevi, taken for decrevi or conſtitui, is uſed by Cicero himſelf; and 

for entring upon an Inheritance, it is frequently uſed by the ancient 
10. ; D 2 Law- 
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P. 41. 1. 19. SI SUM dazt claudo, /ic rado, rodo- 
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Lawyers; and ſometimes alſo by Cicero, and is the principal Term 
for that purpoſe. See Rudd. Gr. maj. p. 250. u. 5. N 
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P. 45 . 13. Pinſum, piſtumgue ſupino.. 
Why did this Author omit pinſitum, for which the Authority is 


as good, as any for the other two? 


P. 46. l. 19. Cambio PSI campſum, 
Since our Author is fo: mach for Brevity, he might have ſpared | 
the Preterite here, there being no Authority for it, as both John. 
ſon and Ruddiman allure us: And as for the Supine campſum, there 
is little more than a Conjecture for it. 1 

In like manner he might have Fase in the following Rule, ray. 
fi dat raucio. For raucio rauſi ſimple is hardly found, ſays John. 
ſon : And for the Compound, zrrauſerit, in Cicero, Mr. Ruddiman 
tells us the better Editions have irraucuerit; which, ſays he, may be 


1 * ; „ © 


derived from rauceo, of the ſecond Conjugation. - 


P. 47. I. 5. Geſtio ehm gloeio, &c. 

a Profilio is omitted in i ? ule, though glocio and dementio, which | 
are leſs frequent, are tak... notice of. e in / 
: ous, 
ule f 


1, 23. Vult labor lapſus, = 


This Author has likewiſe omitted in this Rule, apiſcor aptus. But wy 
though he may alledge that it rarely occurs, which is not altogether . 


true either, yet ſure that cannot be ſaid for adipiſcor adeptus; for i 
which: there is not a Rule in this Gamma. ia 


„ 8 


4 F 1 F | 
P. 49. J. I. A preſentis, licet in præterito mute. P. 
tur, in ſupino tamen nuſquam mutatur. 1 0 


What is the Meaning of this nuſquam ? Has this 4 more Places 
in the Supine than one, viz. the penult > But he'll perhaps ſay, 
that this A may be in the antepenult or other Syllables, as the firſt in 

amatum, placitum, ſtatutum, amictum, exc. But who ever dream'd 

that A in theſe Places, which generally makes up an eſſential Part 


of the Verb, and is very ſeldom changed even in the Preterite, was „ Pe 


to be changed in the Supine 2? l aff 
| | Ss My 
P. 51. I. 15. Aceo, acui; acuo, acui. > 


Though 


\ 
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uch Mr. Trotter is very full in what goes before, as to Verbs 
_ in their preſent Tenſe, and differing in their Conjugati- 
n; yer * he gives but one Example of Verbs coinciding in their 


ererite, as in l. 17. he gives but one of Verbs coinciding in their 
— leaving it, no doubt, to Practice to find out the __ I rake 
e Cafe to have been, that when he was making up Liſts alſo of 


nd when be awoke, he threw aſide his Pen. 


p. 56. I. 23. Eodem guoque modo, cùm intercedunt 
aum verborum partici pia, que (ea, I think he ſhould 
we faid) cum ſubſtantivis, diverſi etiam generis, u- 
inque concordant ; ut, Grande moræ pretium, tuta 
kurs via eſto * 32 | 


q 


in WW This Example does not ſeem ta ſerve his purpoſe : For the Senſe 
xx not, Tua tuta via oft futyra grande more pretium; but, Tua vi- 
eft ſutura tuta, quod erit grande more pretium. Here is an Ap- 
ofition, not of two fingle Words, but of two Sentences or Clauſes, 
in Quintilian, Cogites Oratorem inſtitui, rem arduam, i. e. qu 
e ee Gr nal. len N. n e fe M 
In p. 57. our Author, who elſewhere affects to be very ease 
ous, has not been ſparing in his Rules: For beſides the general 
ule for the Relative, he has given us three additional ones, which 
rhaps might have done as well in Proſe. And yer in this fame 
But ge, when he tells us, that Interrogatives or Indefinites are com- 
her Nebended under his 9th Rule, Eft verbo Referens rectus, ſi nil me · 
for arit, be gives no Example, though that is the very Life of Inſtru * 
jon. 5 3 | | b * 7 
te. P. 58. 1. 1). SUM varii rectis numeri poſt quadrat 
222100 2:1: 41,17 OB Mee „ 
aces by this Rule, one would think, that what he ſays here was * 
ſay, ed to the Verb ſum only. In his Senſe indeed he has taken in o- 
ſt in Err ſubſtantive Verbs, and his firſt Example is one of them, an 
amd m. But why has he omitted to mention other Verbs, ſuch as 
Part fle of Calling and Geſture, that have the ſame Property, as in Sal. 
was , Pofedere ea loca que Numidia appeilatur, where he might have 
d aptellantur; and in Sil. Ital. Meſto ſuffuſe lumina vultu, Femi- 
i matres graditur chorus. 5 
g |. 21. Quartus ubique modo preponitur inſinitov. 
Dug : | 


cle, he dream'd he had plunged himſelf into a portentoſa longitude, 


———U— —— 


30 Aniamaduerſonsr on 

This Rule is both ambiguouſly and falſely expreſſed ;' ambiguoy 
ly, I ſay, for it may be ſo underſtood, as if the Accuſative wen 
never uſed but before the Infinitive Mood: And if ſo, the Accul 
tive is never governed by an active Verb, or a Prepofition. Butz 
this cannot be his Meaning, we fhall take it as our Author deſigned 
it, namely, That the Infinitive Mood always requires an Accuſatin 
Caſe before ir, either expreſſed or underſtood; for no leſs can thi 
ubique fignify : Then his Rule is falſe. - The great Voſſius inde 
and Scioppius, are of this Mind; bur Vſin, and after him Mr. wu 
diman, have almoſt demonſtrated the contrary : For what Acai 
tive is underſtood in theſe, Deſinas ineptire, Non poſſum pati, Qu 


volet eſſe pius, and the like? Mr. Trotter will no doubt anſye 
That me, te, ſe and illum are underſtood, which may be knom ] 
from the Perſon of the finite Verb. That this is true trequenth, 

| nay and theſe expreſſed ſometimes, is paſt all doubt: But then, thy 
this ſhould always hald, theſe Authors ſhew to be contrary to 4 oj 


| Reaſon and Analogy. And the Reader cannot miſs of ſecing ti 
very remarkable in the laſt Example: For if you add ſe, you mil 
alſo ſay pium, and not pins, See Rudd. Gr. maj. part. 2. p. 12. n. 3 


1. 27. Here is quite left out that Rule ſer down by moſt Grin 
marians, Eſſe pares optat caſus. He'll anſwer probably, That iti 
comprebended under his ath Rule, Mobile concordat fixo. Why di 
he not then give us a Hint of it there? But ſo far from that, 
all his Examples there are of Verbs of the finite Mood. Not 
mention, that it would have very aukwardly come in there, wheel 
he was treating of the Agreement of an Adjective with its Subſt: 
tive, or of one Subſtantive with another; that gives no manner d 
Direction, what Caſe the principal Subſtantive is to be put in, vi 
ther Nominative, Accuſative or Dative: For I can ſay upon g0 
Authority, Cupio eſſe clemens, Cupio me efſe clementem, and It 
mihi eſſe clementi or clementem; which I'm ſure that Rule willy 
ver tell me. IF it ſhall be ſaid, that theſe are Niceties of the Li 
Tongue, and ſeldom occur; I dare be bold to affirm the contra 
and that they not only frequently occur, but create the Learner 
fmall Difficulty. One thing I'm ſure of, that they occur a hundr 
times oftner than Examples of the Antecedenr's being included int 
Poſſeſſive, on which however he has beſtowed a Rule p. 57. Il 
not inſiſt upon that Greek Way, Rertulit Ajax eſſe Jovis pronepos 
which however there are as many Examples at leaſt, among ge 
Authors, as of that laſt mentioned. th geo: ah 


I. 28. Plurales ⁊ oces fixis nexu dato junctis. 


Re 


— 


Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. zr 
If this Rule is adapted to the Capacity of Learners, I'm much de- 
eiyec: For had he not explained himſelf in his Senſe, not only 
holars, but even Maſters would have had Difficulty to underſtand 
m. eee e 
| | . a ” | | Her | 
Hoa e a 
But what if the Interrogative be of the Nominative Caſe > Then 
te it cannot be ſaid. to be governed; as, Qs herus eſt tibi? Am- 


P. 60. 1. 7. Hæc, meus atque tuus, noſter, veſter- 
Ju ſuusque, Was l 

Hxa regunt patrio, Re. „ bee 

Of all the Syntactical Obſervations concerning Pronouns, which 
r. Ruddiman has been very particular upon, and which are moft 
ceſſary to be known by every Scholar in the Latin Tongue, our 
uthor here only takes notice of one, and that more unulual than 
oſt of thoſe he has omitted. | „ 5 


P. 61. I. 6. Mobile vnit patrium verbale ax, 
Neglectus, curæ, noxæ, integri, &c. 


Here our Author has taken three Lines to a Rule, which Mr. Rad- 
an has comprehended in two, and to better purpoſe too: But 
would be more particular than any Grammarian before him in 
t Verſe Part, and among the reſt has brought in a Thing ſo unu- 
lh that Mr. Ruddiman, for all his portenzoſa longitudo, has not 
vught fit to mention in his Small Grammar; I mean Words in iv. 
id fince he would bring it in, I could wiſh he had ſatisfied himſelf 
th the Example of it furniſhed him by Mr. Ruddiman, out of one 
the old Lawyers, Gr. maj. part. 2. p. 75. and not impoſed upon 
e World, by quoting out of Plizy, into which Deſpauter, who has 
e ſame Example upon this Rule, had miſled him, Cometes belli ſigni- 


ivus 


I 


Ius: For Pliny has not ſo much as the Word ſignifcati uus in 
eben whole Works now extant ; and I much doubt if he ſhall find it in 
g co” Claſſical Author: And the old Lawyers can't be reckoned among 


m, though otherwiſe their Authority is not ro be deſpiſed. And 

ll, as to mobile integri, which he takes for adjectivum innocentia ; 
well he explains it ſo, for otherwiſe every body would not have 

derſtood it. . 8 N | | 

1. 21. 
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rates a great Number of the Adjectives comprehended under 


more to require it, he hath quite omitted it. Niſi fixum diſery 


that Subſtantive. But this for the moſt part is ſo far from happy 


 moly, _ 
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I. 21. Pluralem patrium ſibi partitiva requirunt, 
Ejuſdem generis ; niſi fixum diſcrepet ante, 

This is a ſtrange AﬀeRation of Singularity, that, contrary to | 

Practice of moſt Grammarians, in the preceeding Rule he enuy 


Where there was little or no Neceſſity ; here, where the Thing ſeen 


ante : He means, That when the Subſtantive differs in Gender fi 
the Genitive of Partition, in that caſe the Partitive ſhould agree yi 


ing, that there is no other Subſtantive to be met with, but that a 
in the Genitive, as nulla ſororum. Beſides, the Thing is often oth 
wiſe, and ſo Analogy requires it ſhould be, (though the Cuſtom 
Authors has often prevailed againſt it) as, Laudatiſſima herbar 


P. 62. 1. 18. Regnavit populis agreſtibus. Nat 
I doubt if this is Latin. Cicero indeed has, Timarchidem u 
bus oppidis regnaſſe, in being underſtood. But there appears ſu ffer 
Difference between regnare in oppidis and regnare in populis : I ih 
rather ſay with Tacitus, Regnare in populos agreſies. | ea | 


| 1. 35. Alba tunc erat Latio caput. a hy 


This Example, taken from Florus, to explain the Rule, Eſt 
habeo, is very ill choſen; for Latio does not immediately dep: 
upon erat, but on caput. See Rudd. Gr. maj. part. 2. p. 86.1, 

P. 63. I. 12. Cuncta dabis terno, queis quidve 

© Cana dicitur, ant fit. . 

This is an ambiguous Way of ſpeaking; for cuncia here is of 
neral, that it does not appear, whether Verbs or Nouns are ung“ 


ſtood by it: And one would think too, that terns here Wetel 
Word governing, not the Word governed. 1 


I. 31. Iraſcor votis, 2d. N bel 
One would think, that this iraſcor votis were in Virgil, the 


thor cited immediately before; whereas it is Ovid's, Traſcor uf 
hen levis ipſa meis. | In 


J. 
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1, 1. 32. At aptus, ineptus, utilis, &c. mon ſolim da- 
tivum, ſed etiam A D cum accuſ. ſæpe admittunt. 


This and the following Note deſerved particular Rules better than 
ſeyeral others to which he has aſſigned ſuch Rules. = 


P. 64. 1. J. Verba tamen pugnandi apud Pottas tan- 
um conſtruuntur cum dativo. be | 


This tantùm is certainly ill placed: For one would think, as it 
pere ſtands, Poets always conſtrued theſe Verbs with the Dative. 
But this is not true: For Ovid has, Mollia pugnabant cum duris, 
and, Mecum certaſſe feretur. He ſhould have ſaid, apud Poëtas in- 
erdum, or, which poſſibly he intended, apud Pozras, eoſque ſolum. 


|. 14. Offendo acciſati vum ſemper regit; ut, Im 
baratum te offendam. na HY 

Our Author alſo is unhappy in the Choice of this Example: For 
Nudam here is taken for inveniam, and ſo has nothing to do witle 
his Rule, the Senſe being the ſame as in that of Terence, Si in pla- 
ea hac te offendero poſt unquam. I wiſh he had rather kept by the 
cample furniſhed him by Mr. Ruddiman, Cur ego amicum offendam 
»-nugis ? Bur rather than be beholden to him, he would run the 
Nisk of a Blunder. 5 0 Fre | 


N On 
rs (o1 
I hot 


l. 26. Quedam tamen horum (nim. verborum que 
omponuntur ex prapoſitionibus, ante, ſub, inter, &c.) 

wonſatroum regunt. | 2 | 7 i 
He ſpeaks of theſe Verbs as if their Number was very ſmall; and, 

vhich is ſtrange, notwithſtanding his affected Brevity, gives us two / 
xamples of one and the ſame Verb with the Accuſative. Mr. Fohn- 
on would have ſupplied him, if he had pleaſed, with ſome hun- 
reds of Verbs compounded with theſe Prepoſitions governing the 
\ccuſative : But, as he tells us afterwards, he leaves theſe to be 
earned by Practice. And indeed he might have left the greateſt Parr 
of what he has ſaid to be learned that Way, or let what is ſaid in 
he Rudiments ſerve for all. 5 | | 
the! ; | | = c 

(cor , P. 65. l. x. Caveo de te, 7. e. cautionem do. 
13 In the Liſt here given of Verbs variouſly conſtructed under a dif- 


ferent 
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* 


ferent Signification , though he had Mr. Ruddiman before him, fro 


whom probably he has taken the moſt of it, as will be evident to 1 
ny one that compares them; yet, that he might not act the Plagy ii - © 
ry too openly, he has once and again inverted the alphabetical 0, 
der, in placing auſculto before animadverto, ſufficere before. ſolu Wl It 
and made ſeveral other Alterations, by which he has gone Wrong, ery. 
as J hope to make appear in the following Animadverſions therein Wiſs ou 
In the preſent Example, inſtead of Cavere de re aliqua, i. e. ca uali 
nem dare, which Mr. Ruddiman gives, and fortifies with good N E. 
thority from Ceſar, Mr. Trotter ſays Caveo de te, i. e. cautionem tithe b 
1 hope this Author will not take it amiſs, that I require his Aub rob⸗ 
rity for this : For the Caution here given is generally, if not alw; 
underſtood of a Thing, not à Perſon. | . 
Conſulo tibi, 2. e. conſilium do: a 
This Vorſtius, quoted by Mr. Ruddiman, ſays is not Latin; u On 
Mr. Ruddiman joins him in that Matter, there being no Auction 9c: 


for it in any good Author. | 


1755 Confulo te, 7. e. r2g0. 


Here our Author, inſtead of faying, with Kirkwood and Rull 
man, Conſulo te, i. e. conſilium à te peto, chuſes rather to ſay, Cu 
ſulo te, i. e. rogoz Which does not an{wer that Phraſe, unlef | 
had added conſilium: And even rogo with it ts not ſo good as jr 
This can be imputed to nothing but an affected Singularity. 


Solvo tibi, 2. e. rependo. 


Here again is the AﬀeRation : For Sol vo ribi does not always Goni 
to repay, as in Solvere mercedem alicui, Solvere vota Deo. We u 
not ſay Rependere mercedem or vota, unleſs the Thing is done tui 


Tempero ſocios, 7. e. rego. 


Mr. Trotter would not ſay with Mr. Ruddiman, Temperare orbii 
ratem, wires, leſt he might ſeem to have been indebted to him fi 
his Examples. Inſtead of that, he has taken a Phraſe, which, it 

ought I know, never one uſed before him. Cicero indeed ſays, ſpe 
ing to Verres, whom he is there rating for his Avarice and Opprel 

on, Te putet quiſquam, cum ab Italia frets disjunctus eſſes, ſociis in 

peraſſe ? Hur this, beſides that another Caſe is uſed, the Reader i 
is in a quite different Senſe from what Mr, Trotter intends. * 

40 


— 
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Ibid, 1. 35. Dan patrium an ternum communis, 


par, propriusque. FEY 

It is ſcarce tolerable in an Abridger, to mention bings that are 
ery rare and unuſual, and to omit Things that are pretty common, 
15 our Author does here; who has quite negleRedirhe Adjective 4 


ro we have from Poets only. 


one would think, by the Author's placing exc. after par, that the 
WW djcfives contained in this Rule were oftner joined with the Dative 


Wwnmunis, proprius, affinis and ſimilis, are almoſt indifferently con- 
rued with either, Hor to mention alienus, which has more frequent- 


? * * 


y the Ablative with à or ab. | 
l. 40. Ille par tantæ dignitatis fuit.  #Jor. 


I don't know what Edition of Florus our Author peruſed, when 
e made this Quotation from him. In the Dauphin's Edition before 
e it is, Sed ile quidem par tantæ calamitati fuit, ſpeaking of Re- 
us made Priſoner by the Carthaginians; who, though the like 
ad not Wait. to any Roman General before him, yet was he 3 
erſon of ſuch Reſolution, as to be able ro bear up under ſuch a Ca- 
amity, and not to be diſpirited thereby. It is obvious, that digni- 
alis here muſt be oppoſite to the Hiſtorian's Purpoſe. If Mr. Trot- 
er took this at ſecond hand, he was ſo far in the wrong; but much 


an had told, Gr. maj. part. 2. p. 88. 2. 47. that both manuſcript 
ind printed Copies of Florus were divided as to the Reading here, 
ome having calamitatis, others calamitati; and that the greateſt 
FIticks, quoted by him, viz. Heinſius, Salmaſius, Ryckius and Pg- 
onus, prefer calamiti; but not one Word of dignitaris there. He 
bad much better then choſen, Quem metuis, par hujus erat, from 
, ag eyen though he ſhould have been indebted 50 Mr. Ruddiman 
„ EO TH a 5 


* 


walis, of whoſe Conſtruction with both theſe Caſes there are ma- 
he Examples wth the Genjtie tand almoſt Gngle, and theſe mo} 


38. Genitivum rariùs, dativum ſepins regunt com- 


han the Genitive : Whercas conſcjus oftner has the Genitive, and 


ore fo, to make choice of this for an Example, when Mr. Ruddi- 
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1. 47. Ut par deliqto ſit mea pœna meo. Ovid 
This again is wrong quoted; for he ſhould have ſaid ſuo, as it is 
in Ovid's Triſt. l. 2. 5 at. But ſuch Trifles are to be excuſed t 


an Epitomizer, who is in haſte. | 


P. 66. I. 1. Ex his quædam cum accuſ. vel abl. & 
prepoſitionibus conſtruuntur. * | 7 

He ſhould at leaſt have mentioned ſome of theſe quadam, and gi 
ven an Example or two; for otherwiſe his Obſervations will 
bur little Impreſſion. TR 


I. ro. Verbis motiis, cujuſmodi ſunt eo, curro, &c. ſa. 
pe ſubjungunt Poëtæ dativum, pro accuſ. & præpoſitione 
ad vel in, quomodo alibi ſemper conſtruuntur. And in 
the Rule, Queis alias ad cum quarto ſubjungitur apt. 


Alibi here does not well quadrate with Pozre that went before 
He ſhould rather have ſaid, alii ea conſtruunt, or alis ea conftruuntur, 
And the fame Fault is in the Rule, if he takes alias for alibi, as be 
often does. But this is not all: Quo:nodo alibi ſemper conſtruuntur, 
ſays he; which is not univerſally true: For there are ſeveral Veh 
that ſignify local Motion, which are often with Proſe Writers joined 
to a Datiye, as, Accidere genibus, Adequitare porta, Adnare navibu, 
Advenire alicui, Antetedere alicui rei, Appropinquare Britanniæ, i 
may be ſeen quoted by Mr. Raddiman. If he ſay, that theſe and 
ſuch like are comprehended under his 2 5th Rule, Verba regunt te. 
num nata ante, &c. then he ought to have taken care not to con- 
tradict it, by aſſerting here the contrary. 


I. 33. quoniam placet antè Dianæ. Ovid. 


This Quotation is brought by our Author from Ovid, for illuſtre 
ring the Rule, That Imperſonal Verbs govern the Dative. It is in 
Ovid's Epiſt. Acontius to Cydippe; and it runs thus: 


Vi quis is eſt, placeat ; quoniam placet ante Diane. 


From which it plainly appears, that placet is here perſonal, not im. 


perſonal; and conſequently not to his purpoſe. 
P. 67. 1. 20. Me pedibus delectat claudere verſus 


Hor. 
lt 


— 
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Tr ſhould be verba; and ſo Horace has it, Sat. J. 2. ſat. . J. 28. 
me pedibus delectat claudere verba, Lucili rity . If out 
Nuchor intended a Criticiſm upon Horace, I'm ſorry he is ſo unluc. 
cy : For verſus is ſcarce Senſe 3 for all Verſes are compoſed. of Feet, 
"Therwiſe they could not be Verſes, we 


1. 23. Oportet, & verba quædam rogandi; item fis 
o, &c. cum ſuljuncti vo, ſubaudito ut, eleganter cons - 
% 3 122 
This comes in here very nom if not yery impertinently ; and 
ould have naturally come in, where he treats of the Conſtruction 
Lf the Conjunction ut, in his 76th Rule. N 


P. 68. 1. 15. Verba neutra accuſativum regunt co- 


i in Brat fignificationis ; ut, Corydon ardebat Alexin. 
ad 77s | 

fore. This is downright Nonſenſe, unleſs our Author will ſay, that the 
ntur, ¶NMRccuſative Alexin is of a cognate Signification with ardebat. Mr. 
is he NMrrotter has neglected in his Senſe the ſecond Line of his Rule, Pro 
ntur, mul aftivis dant quartum neutra repoſia, and has jumbled his Ex- 
/ervs WWmples, ſo that it is not eaſy to tell, which of them he would have 
= etwo Branches of his Rule applicd to. | 

my | RE | WP” # 
4, * J. 19. uc etiam d nounullis refertur peculiare i lud, 
. Inf cias eo. 5 


Some indeed do refer this Phraſe to this Rule, and, among the 
eſt, Kirkwood is very poſitive for it; but without Ground, for ad 
here underſtood, as Veſſius has ſhown. ; | 


P. no. J. 7. In ablativo etiam ponitur materia. — 
nterdum Hic ablativus in geniti vum convertitùr; ut, 
Argent i bifores valve. = 


This is ſcarce true, in the Way that the Matter of any Thing is 
nderſtood to be conſtrued z for there ſome Verb or Participle, 
"porting the making a Thing of ſuch and ſuch Materials, is either 
xpreſſed or implied, as facio, fabrico, ſtruo and the like: Which will 
ot anſwer that Notion here, where the Conſtruction is, Bifores val- 
e argenti radiabant limine; and cannot be otherwiſe expreſſed, un- 
Hor. Ms you add fate or fabricart ; for without theſe you cannot ſay 
ſt : _  argeniq 


ſubauditur. 


0 | NW n Lern 
38 ' ©" Animadverſions, on 
argents or ex argento, and when they are added, one eannot vel 
fay argenti. This he has borrowed from that trifling Grammaria 
Mr. Watt; and is alſo wrong on another account, for the beſt kd. 
tions have it, Argenti bifores radiabant lumine valve. 
1. 19. Paſt alius, apud Poztas, prepoſitio interdin 

Nay, for ought appears to the contrary, alius in this way of Con, 
ſtruction ſcarce ever has the Prepoſition added. The Reader, fi 


further Satisfaction, may ſee Rudd. Gr, maj. p. 206. u. 18. nit 
Þ bs | PANE And; Hy > TIP vet 
1.9. Solitæque cupidine cædis Utitur in pe. 
cudes. „ 5 ba 
In Heinſius's Edition of Ovid, and in all other accurate ones, it i; vi. 
Veriitur in pecu de. „ a boi 
8 | W ct 
I. x1. Cum accuſativo etiam apud antiquiores he 

couſtruuntur verba, ſciꝝ. tungor, veſcor, &c. 11 

Not only che more ancient, but even thoſe of the Auguſtan Age 0 


uſe fungor and veſcor with the Accuſative. This Mr. Ruddiman h 
mewu, p. 187. #- 56, 57. Mr. Trotter's Citation for veſcor is fron 
Tibullus, who lived in that Age; and if he ſimagines him to be! 
mong the more ancient, he errs much in point of Chronology, 


1. 16. Ut gentium Roma potiretur. 


Our Author here, without any introductory Senſe, falls at the 
rights to his Examples; which yet ſeem'd the more neceſſary, he 
cauſe, according to his Rule, Az orgs patrium, quartum regit it 
que Latinum, one would think, that theſe three Caſes were able 
lutely indifferent to potior. DV 


J. 24. Longum ſexquipede, latum pede. Plau 


He ſhould have ſaid Plin. for this Sentence is from him, lib. 3 
gab. 14. Beſides, he ought to have made ſome Diſtinction as to tk 
Adjectives of Meaſure governing the Accuſative and Ablative, th 
former being more frequent than the latter, as Mr. Ruddiman ſhows 


ia poſcunt. 1 


— 


, 
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Well it is very incongruous Latin, to have. participans in the ſingular, 

na and ſupina and gerundia in the plural. This ſimul atque is alſo a 

£0 BO little aukward, eſpecially as it ſtands after participaus, and not be- 
twirt ſupina and gerundia, where it ought to be, a 


* 


9 7 


peroſus, Exoſus quartum. 


This Rule might have been ſpared; for pertæſus governs the Ge- 
nitive by the Rule, Adjectiva werbalia, affectionem animi Igniſican- 
Lia; and alſo becauſe tædet governs the Genitive : And when it go- 
verns the; Accuſative, as in the Sentence quoted by the Author from 
letonius Pertæſus ignaviam ſuam, Perixonius ſays, it is then taken 
N paſſively, tt. Prepoſition ob being underſtood, Perteſus ſum ob ignd-= 
© iam. As for exoſus and peroſus governing the Accuſative, the Rea- 

I fon is, ſays Mr. Ruddiman, p. 226. n. 37., becaufe they fignify a. 


Un |. 20. Dat patrium aut quartum pertæſus, at uſque 


„ 


1. 21. Pluralem uunc genitivum In DI, pro quarto, 
rexere gerundia, caſ e. Ing 

One would imagine by this Rule, that Gerunds in Pf of old go- 
verned the Accuſative, but now the Genitive plural inſtead ef it. It 
js a ſtrange coupling of Times, to join nunc with rexere in tlie pre- 
terite Tenſe, He'll no doubt ſay, that nunc is here uſed for inter- 
dum, as he explains himſelf in the Senſe. This muſt be owned, 
when nunc is doubled, bur never fingly ; or if it does, let him pro- 
duce an Authority for it. The Reader, for further Satisfaction as to 
at his Rule, may ſee Rudd. Gr. maj. p. 230. n. 54 | 
y de | | 
egit at 
e able 


P. 55. 1. 33. Variari etiam pot eſt ſupinum in U hoc 
nodo, Cognitu utilia, cognoſci, ad cognoſcendum, 
ognitione. | [i 
The Author here, ſpeaking of the Manner how the Supine in U 
may be varied, gives this Example, Utilia cognitione. He'll pleaſe 
give the Author where this Praſe is uſed : But he did not advert, 
while he followed Mr. Ruddiman, the Example brought there by 
um is, Dignum cognitione, not Utile cognitione, the former naturally 
governing the Ablative, but not ſo the latter. | 


Pail 


lib. 30 
5 to Ut 
ve, tt 
; {hows 


serung P. 56. 1. 13. Huic enim, ſcix. ablatixo comitatiis, 
be additur præpoſitio CUM. Bs 
7 ne 
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One would think by this Word ſepe, that the Ablative of Coney, 
mitancy was oftner without than with the Prepoſition 53 which 
not true. Mr. Raddiman therefore more juſtly has it, cui frequm 
_ rites additur prepoſitio CUM. OM; "2" 


P. 79. I. 17. ABS præponitur voctbus nonnungquan 
ab R incipientibus. „ Eo” 

This Mr. Reddiman has ſhown not to be true, p. 316. u. 4 
And for the common Phraſe, Non abs re erit, founded upon a O] en 
tation from Gellius, he there ſhews from Cellarius, that ſeeing th 
Ancients conſtantly ſay ab re, the Reading in Gellizs ought to h 
corrected. 5 Si _ 

P. 90. I. 16. Refert 2 res producito natum. 

Perixonius has at great Length ſhewn, that refert, the imperſomi 
Verb, is not compounded of res, as moſt Grammarians before hin 
chought, but from the inſeparable Prepoſition re, and that norwit 
Nanding the Difference of the Quantity. See Perixon. in his thit 
Note upon Sanct. B. 3. ch. 5. and Rudd. Gr. maj. part. 1. p. 2 t 
u. 55. And our Author is the more inexcuſable in this, that in lone 
Syntax, Rule 35. he makes mea, tua, ſua, exc. not the Abl. fing 
fem. as thoſe did who derived refert in this Senſe from res, but it 
Accuſ. plur. neut. which is contrary to all Analogy and Reaſon, 
refert is formed from res. So that in this Matter, Mr. Kirkwnl 
acted more conformable to himſelf than Mr. Trotter has done; thi 
perhaps this is one of the aniles nugæ in Mr. Xirkwood and otbe 
Grammarians, which our Author, in his Preface, ſays gave hin 
amidſt his ſerious Thoughts, often much Diverſion and Sport. 


Pol. 1. 30. Corripe nata ſero, x. 


Rus is here omitted by our Author, becauſe its Supine ruitun, 
ſuppoſe, is not a diſſyllable Word. But as in its Compounds it. 
rutum, Which is diflyllable, it would have done as well to ha 
brought it in among his Exceptions here, as to have placed it amoꝶ 
the Polyſyllables in his Rule 15. | 


|. 26. Præſens preterita & polyſyllaba, itemque ſi 
pina, Menſure in prima ſimilis ſunt. 


It our Author had not explained himſelf in his Senſe, chis wolff 
be quite unintelligible. = ul x IH Av 
| P.; 
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f 3-14 +0: 16 1 
© 92. 1 19. Verbum URIO curtat meditans.” 


|. Mr. Trotter might have ſpared this Rule altogether, at leaſt it 
zugt to hive come under the Rule of his Derivatives, p. big | 


P. 93. J. J. Smul erunt protrabe & ete. 


Our Author might have ſpared this too, it being an idle Repetiti 
n, ſeeing the Quantity of ſuch Words, ending in erumt and ere, is 
eee under the general Rule, E longum ef has 


P. 94. 1. EN "Efque in vis pent[tinia genitivi cre- 
entun. 


Ohe would conclude from this, that there were no lh bur 
the Genitive ſingular. hut What if thie Noun ſhould want that 
al 7 I don't think he will therefore ſay, it has no Crement in 

'chlique'Gaſe'ir may have, as in the Word - compede, which has 
0 Velber Caſe ifi che ſingular Nuniber but the Ablative. Even Mr. 
wddiman has not expreſſed this ſo clearly as were to be with'd in 
Jar Part of his Leſfer Grammar, but we may be alſured ir will be 
e in his Larger, "fo ſoon as it is publiſhed. | 


F. 97 (J. $2. K 2 genitivum per gis faciens. 


Our Author; notwithſtanding his Humour of compendizing, yer, 
ther than follow Deſpauter or Ruddiman, has branched out one 
k into ſeven. This is another Inſtance of his aſtected Singulari- 

And yet he has neglected abax, dropax, anthrax and flyrax, 
alſo rr Gulize and maſtix, all which have their Crement ſhorr. 


. 


P. 98. 1. 2, Coxendix contrabe, natrix. 


contrahe is an unuſual Word in this Senſe; and the more 1 is 
in uſing it, that his Verſe would have allowed him the! common 


ord corripe. 


P. 99. J. 15. Et mage gorripito. 


This is an idle Addition, mage being comprehended under the 
al Rule, unleſs he fancied ave an Adverb from magnus;. n ; 
is not, but from magis, which of old was an Adjettive of rag third, 

e potis and pote, as Perizonins ſlie ws. | 


P. 102.1. 17, Our Author has been in ſuch haſte here, char far b 
F | a> 


42 Auuimadver ſions on 
has forgot to give a Rule for the Quantity of OS in the 


End of 
| Word. 7 


7 5 


P. 103. I. 10. Ars metrica, que aliter verſificat 
dicitur. 


I think he ſhould have faid ver ſifcatoria. But perhaps it is at 
ographical Error, as there are many of that kind in this Gramm 
beides thoſe he has clapt to the Back of his Title page. 


P. 104. l. 6. Tetraſyllabos hoſce pedes duos, nid 
Proceleuſmat. & Choriamb. patris Deſpauterii ven 
rabundi manes, hic quamquam gravate attigimus ; 
liquos ani mus meminiſſe borret, &c. 


Mr. Trotter ſays, it is with ſome Reluctancy he has condeſcen 
ed to name Proceleuſmaticus and Choriambus : Bur I hope Deſk 
ters Name will preſerve him from Harm. Nay but he is affrigh 
ar the very Mention or Remembrance (for. meminiſſe implies bt 
theſe) of = other tetraſyllable Feet. And if an old experienced 
ſter is ſo terrified at ſuch Names, ſure his Scholars can't but gol. 
ſtracted. And if this is the Caſe, he certainly did well to ablt Fa 
from them, when likely to be attended with ſuch diſmal Conſcqu 
ces. But perhaps this Fright is only in his own Imagination, 


that not only Maſters, but Scholars alſo, may pronounce ſuch Wo P. 
without catching any Harm: Otherwiſe he ſhould: have caution. 
his Scholars againſt reading Cicero, Quintilian, and other Authd | 
who uſe Dichoreus and bæon, and ſome ſuch Words. Tis tru, . 
our Author ſays, that all theſe are compound Feet, and may, like 

other Compounds, be reduced to their Simples. But does it ha P. 
follow, that the Uſe of all Compounds ſhould therefore be lai 

fide, and anew Method of ſcanning Verſes introduced, utterly! 0 

known both to the Ancients and Moderns? He had better hare th 
viſed his Scholars not to meddle with Poeſy at all; and in d 
caſe he ought not to have given Rules about it, or treated of i 

his Grammar. For, how uleful ever it is for the right Pronun P, 
tion of Latin, yet, properly ſpeaking, it is no Part of Gramm act 
bur rather conſtitutes an Art by itfelf. Bur if his Scholars will u 

dle with Poeſy to any purpole, then they muſt meet with m Mr 
Words as conjuring and terrible as moſt of the Names of ti 


compound Feet that here put him in ſuch a Fright ; and that we 
not go far to find them, he has given us himſelf ſome ſuch * 


Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. | 48h | 
me Page, as Triemimeris, penthemimeris, hepthemimeris ; Ke. Aca - 


aleflicus, Catalecticus, Brachycaralacticus, Hypercataleticus, and ma · 
y more as formidable Words, i in the following Pages. 9 


p. 106. I. 2. Snalæpba & Ecthlipſi parciſin m2 . 
endum, precipue bi Elifio aſperins ſanat. 


It is ealy to give Rules, but nor ſo eaſy to practice che); for 
ere is none he has more tranſgreſſed thin what he here gives, ma- 
y of his Verſes being, beſides their other Harſhneſs and Rouglineſs, 


 W:ndrcd more ſo b rhe innumerable ** P 
n through x them. 88 a's Dn Eet ben that 


1 9. De Symerefi & Diere ene . re als up 
ne in Etymologia traditæ. il * ſpe 


If what he had ſaid there was falcient, why does bei as fully 3 in · 
ſt on them here, as if he had faid uptking at all of FR before ? 


J. 26. Ei de N. 25 
I ſhall take this for another * Error, for a 3 ory 


Dip rk 
— vl 
ced 
t go! 


As not, then 19 * produce 3 an arbeit where Kr is con. 
fe q acted. 5 75 : 

ON, | 
P. 10. l. antepenult Clara Deam ſoboles. 


ution 
\uthot 
true, 
, like 
it he 
e laid 
erly| 
have 
in u 


This is another Error of the Preſs, or of u Author's Memory, 


T 2 | 


P. log. . 32. Dactylus ante ſuum Spondeum of | 
. verſus Adonis. 


Our Author here uſes Adonis in the G Xenitive for Audis, but i 
what Authority he beſt knows himſelf. 


of i 

* P. 110. l. 19. per ſus Aſclepiadæus conſtat Sponde 
rum attylo, Cæſurd, & duobus Dactylis. 

Vill m 


th mi 
of ti 
we 
h in! 


; 


Mr. Tr tter, being in haſte, has omitted to tell, that this Clare 
uſt be a long Syllable always, and never mort. And che aus 
Aal he has fallen into with reſpect to the Pentameter. 


F 2 | P. 115: 


ſuperior Genius and Comprehenſion to moſt other  Grammariany n, 
grand Miſtake calls the lectio vulgaris, inſtead. of diſpoſitio or conſufſh 


' zhius, leftionemque (diſpoſitionem he ſhould have ſaid) in hunc my 


nitur. But becauſe this Verſe could not eaſily be contained in ol 
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P. x15: 1. 19. Epitritus ſecundß s 
Im glad our Author has recoyered' bimſklf here, after whar h. 
had ſaid above, and that he has the Courage to name one of the 
tetraſylleble Feet, as he does alfo mention lance à minore in th r 
following Paragraph. N oy MTA 


Mr. Trorrer, in this Page, that be might give a Specimen of l. 


and that he might ſhew, how the compound Feet, commonly uſe 
by others in ſcanning, may be reduced to their Simples, fiugles on 
the 12th Ode of Horace's third Book for that purpoſe; and aft 
he has told us of the uſual Diſpoſition of this Ode, which he by; 


iutio vulgaris, for the Reading in moſt. Copies is the ſame; aft 
he has done this, I ſay, he delivers his Opinion in the followig 
Words: Quid autem ſs Pherecratio pent aſtropho conſtare hanc Oda 
dixerimus, Anapaſio in prima. ſede locato, quod haud rarò facit By 


dum ordinaudam: 


Myiſera- ] rum, eſt neque 4. 1 mort or 
Dare lu - dum, neque Aulci 

Mala vi- no lave- re aut ex- Ver 
anima - ri metu. entes eaſ 
Patrue | verbera I lingae, ere 


Now, the famous Dr. Bentiy has, I'm perſuaded, ſettled this Ml? t 
ger to the Conviction of Mankind, and ſhewn, that this Ode, till! 
only one of its Kind wrote by Horace, was compoſed in imitatia 
of an Ode of Alcaus done in like Manner; and that it conſifts d 
ten of thoſe Feet commonly called Jonici à minore, which are mad 
up of two ſhort and two long Syllables. Dr. Bently's Words a 
Quippe hæc ſimiliter decem pedibus Jonicis decurrit: inde rurſus ini 
tapto, ſtadium idem metitur 3 & quatuor ejuſmodi decapodiis tota 


Line, ke diſpoſes it in the following Manner, by making the fil 
two Lines to contain each four of theſe Feet, and the third twod 
them, thus: | 


Miſerarum eft, nec amori dare ludum, neque dulci 
Mala vino lavere; aut exanimari metuentis 
Patrue verbera lingua, 


Mr. Trotter's Latin Grammar. 45 
and then he adds, neque aliter ab Horatii manu profectum eſſe quovis 
ignore contenderim. | 2 3 

| If Mr. Trotter had read and conſidered what this 1 Man has 
ad on the Diſpoſition of this Ode, I don't think he would have 
roubled the World with that which is more unaccountable and fool- 
ſh, than any or all the various Methods which learned Men have 
allen into of diſtinguiſhing the Feet or Parts of this Ode. For, in 
he firſt Place, all Authors that have writ on the Art of Verſificati- 
n, not only the modern, but alſo the ancient, as Hepheſiion, Teren- 
ianus Maurus, Viftorinus, and others mentioned by Benzly, con- 
antly call this kind of Verſe Jonicum 4 minore : And to what pur- 
zoſe ſhould it have got this Name, if it is not to be meaſured by 
This Foot, from which it got this Denomination ? Again, why does 
De call it Pherecratian, which is nothing elſe but the three laſt Feet 
pf a common Hexameter, at leaſt as it is uſed by Horace; and the 
\napsff ought not regularly to come into it? *Tis true indeed, as 
his Author ſays, that Boerhius ſometimes uſes it: Bur that is but ſel · 
om, the Spondee being naturally its firſt Foot; whereas, according 
o Mr. Trotter*s Diſtribution, the Anapaſt is conftantly made uſe of 
every Line. Further, why does he name it Pentaſtrophon? The 
ord Strophe always imports a Variety in the Meaſures in ſome one 
or more of the Verſes of which it is compoſed. But here there is 
no Variety at all from the Beginning to the End, the whole twelve 
Verſes making twenty Pherecratians, as he diſpoſes them, without the 
leaſt Variation in any Part of it. Beſides, there is an ungrateful In- 
erciſion of a Word at the End of his Verſe twice, viz. in ex- ani- 
ari, and Bel. lerophonte, with which Dr. Beurly is highly offended 
is Val" the Diſtriburions made of this Ode formerly by others. It is a 
Wity thar Mr. Trotter has not pretended the Authority of an ancient 
Manuſcript in ſome famous Library, to favour his Notion in this Af. 
ar, as one formerly did, at Vienna, which Dr. Beatly informs u of, 
o juſtify his Management of this ſame Ode, } 
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DISSERTATION 


| Upon the Way of Teaching the 


Latin Tongue : 2 


W RE REI N 


The Objections raiſed againſt Mr. Ruddiman's, 
and other ſuch like Grammars, for their be- 


ing too full and particular, are anſwered and 
confuted ; 


And the vulgar Practice of Teaching Latin by 2 


Grammar writ in the ſame Is is Juſtified 
and defended. 3 


Together with 


Come critical Remarks on the new Latin MY = 


mar compoſed by Mr. John Clarke Lebhpol. 
maſter at Hull, | 


4s alſo on the Uſe be would bave to be made of bis Li- 
feral Tranſlations. 


W 
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EDIN BUR GH, Printed in the Year 1 233. 
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terable, as not being ſubje& to thoſe Changes 
.. do which all Living Languages are naturally li. 

dle; yet, as if it were as fluctuating as theſe, there is no End of the 

amfold Syſtems of Grammar, and other Methods that are daily 
rojected and fer forth for the acquiring of it. Whether this pro- 
eds from tliat Itch, which too many are affected with, of appear- 
g in publick à or from this, that the. ſeyeral Authors do fondly i- 
dagine they have made new Diſcoveries in that Art, or have fallen 
pon a better and more expedite Way of teaching it (as they gene- 
ly give out) than thoſe that went before them, I ſhall not deter- 
pune, This much is certain, and has been a common Complaint 
r ſome Ages, that this unbounded Spirit of compiling new Gram- 
tars has proved very detrimental to Education, and been found by 
xpenience to be attended with many bad Conſequences. I would 
ot have this ſo underſtood, as if I ſuppoſed that this or any other 
eral Art were brought to ſuch Perfection, that they were not ca- 
lc of any farther Improvements. y Meaning only is, that 

len ſhould curb their Inclinations this way, till ſuch time as they 


were 


. 


= [NTRODVUCTEONT 


| duly obſerved, I am pretty confident that we ſhould hot have ben 


thods, which was generally the Practice of his Predeccfſors, | 


'Years fince Deſpauter's Grammar, as it had got an eſtabliſhed Repu 


dicious Teachers in 


4 


were ſure they had made ſuch conſiderable Improvements, either in 
the Art itſelf, or in the Method of teaching it, that for the ſake there 
of all other Grammars ought to be laid. aſide. Had this Rule ber 


troubled with the far greater Part of thoſe innumerable Treatiles 
with which the World is peſter'd, upon that Subject. I ſhall not 
now take notice of the Faults of other Nations on this Head, my 
preſent Deſign being chiefly to obſerve the unaccountable Conduct 
ours has been guilty of in this Matter. It is now near two hundrel 


tation if moff other Countries in Europe, was alſo introduced int 
ours: And it had perhaps been good for us, all things confidere, 
that it had continued our national Latin Grammar to this Day. Thi 
I am almoſt ſure of, that in ſeveral Reſpects it is better than moſt df 
thoſe later Compoſures that have been contrived to juſtle it out d 
its Place. I would not willingly detracł from any one's due Praiſe; 
But, to deal-ingenyouſly in this Matter, it is obſervable, that mot 
of the Latin Grammars writ by our Countrymen have very little ney 
in them with reſpect to the Art itſelf; their Thoughts beiug chich 
taken up, either in compendizing and reforming (as they call it) N 
ſpauter's Grammar, or inventing new Schemes of their own, a 
theſe as various and different from one another, as the Fancies a 
Opinions of the Heads that contrived them. What the Effedts 
this were, I have hinted before, namely, a perpetual Itch of Nord 
ty in too many Maſters, and the great Confuſion and Diſorder co 
equent upon it in the Schools. 33 
8 2. This A Ou being obſerved and regreted by ſome j 
this Country, Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, who hi 
for ſome Time managed that Province himſelf, and given a god 
Specimen of his Abilities for undertaking ſuch a Work by rhe Lat 
Rudiments he had compoſed fome Years before, was adviſed ande 
couraged by them to fer about the writing of a new Grammar; 
ping that if it was carried on with that Accuracy and Methodia 
neſs that were requiſite, it would in ſome meaſure put a Stop to thi 
endleſs Plans and Projects that ſo much infeſted our Schools. 4 
cordingly he applied bimſeif to the Work; and having with gre 
Labour and Diligence finiſhed it ſome Years ago, it was publiſh 
and received with the general Satisfaction of the moſt learned: 
intelligent Judges in that Matter among us, and is now tauglti 
the moſt confiderable Schools of this Country. 
S 3. As to the Manner of executing his Deſign, T. R. took 
Coutſe very much differing from that uſed by moſt of thoſe i 
went before him: For, inſtead of framing endleſs Schemes and 


- 


INTRODUCTION. 


in the main contented himſelf with the old one uſed by SLE 
as being perſuaded. that it was in many Reſpects better than all or 
moſt ot their new Contrivances. But that to which he , chiefly AP» 


[form the Art, as far as he was able, to the Uſe of the beſt. and ju- 


Grammar. | It was not to be expected, that any human Compoſure, 
far leſs his, ſhould be free From: all Faults = Blemiſhes; and no 


{plc his Care, was to correct the Errors and Miſtakes into which 
auter or other modern Grammarians hiad fallen, and to con- 


— 


reſt Latin Writers, Which is the only Standard and Touchſtone of 


adral doubt ſeveral of theſe have eſcaped I. R.: But moſt People will own, 
Rep that, notwithſtanding theſe, his Performance is the moſt accurate 
A. and exact in its Kind of any hitherto extant. There are however on 


are theſe two, vix. 8 
1. That its Salas. ars too numerous, and the Bulk of it thereby A 
come too large for Boys to learn in the ordinary Time, fot apart for 
that purpoſe. 
2. That it is compeſad i in Latin, the very Language it is deli ned to 
teach; and which therefore cannot but render it extremely difficult to 
aug ones, who are as yet ſußpoſed i ignoran: of that Language. | 
$.4- Theſe Objections, it muſt be owned, do at firſt View ſeem 
very plauſible, and to carry a conſiderable Weight! in them for lay- 
ing abide T. R's Grammar : But I am hopeful to make it appear, 
that when the Matter is duly conſidered and examined, theſe things 
which are complained of as Faults in T. R. “s performance, are ſo far 


other accounts N Objections raiſed again} i it, the chief whereof 


er cu from being lo, that on the contrary they conſtitute a great Part of 


the Perfection and Ulefulneſs of it. And it being my principal De- 
ſign at preſent to render this evident to all unprejudiced Perſons, I 


0 eee ura x. 
SKEW. he,” 


Objeftions raiſed againf Mr. 8 8 i other 
ſuch like Grammars, for their being too ful ans par- 
ticular, au wered aud confuted. | 


I, S to the Firſt of theſe Objections, naniely, the great Bulk of 
EA his Grammar, T. R, was aware of it from the very Begin- 
ning, and therefore did endeavour bricfly to obviate it in the Prefaces 
Lo the Firſt and Second Parts of his larger Work on that Subjcct. But 
cauſe the ſhort Hints there given may net ſeem ſatisfactory to every 
G2 | Reader, 


Will be exculed on that account to inſiſt ſome what the more largely | 


4 - Objettions againſt Mr. Ruddiman's 
Reader, and eſpecially becauſe Mr. Trotter Schoolmaſter of Prun. 
fries is not withſtanding fo much diſpleaſed with the Length of T. a; 
Grammar, that he has therefore compoſed a new Compend of hy 
own, it will be neceſſary to be more full and minute upon this Head. 
And here our firſt Enquiry will be, what a Latin Grammar ough 

to contain. And the general Anſwer to this, L think, will be, "Thy 
it ſhould comprehend in it ſuch a Syſtem of the Rules and Precey 
ok that Language, with an Exemplification of them, as is ſuſficin 
for acquiring a competent Knowledge of it. This, I ſuppoie, 
are agreed in: Bur ther the next Queſtion is, What, or how m 
ny of theſe Rules are fufficient; whether a larger or a fewer Nun. 
ber? or, in other Words, Whether a Compend of its principal an 
chief Rules will do the Buſineſs, or if it be fit and proper to take i 
alſo thoſe other Rules, which, though not ſo eſſential as the forme, 
are yet common and ordinary Laws, according to which the bel 
Authors of the Language uſed to ſpeak, when Occaſion required iti 
This is that grand Queſtion, which has for ſome Ages variouſly & 
erciſed the Minds of the Teachers of that Language, and ſeemsy 
de as far removed from a ſettled Iſſue and Determination as ever. 
S 2. The beſt Way, one would think, to come to fome Clearnd 

in this Point, is, to conſider the Nature of that Language, and th 
great Difference there is betwixt it and all the modern Language 
now in uſe, not only in Europe, but I may ſay in the whole World 
Thar the Latin Tongue is not only very copious, with reſpect to er. 
Number of its Words, but hath alfa a vaſt Variety in it with 5 
ſpe& to the Inflexion and Diſpoſition of them, beyond moſt obe 
Languages, is what no one tolerably acquainted with it can doubt 
of. Again, it muſt with the ſame Certainty be owned, that tk 
more copious any Language is, and the greater Variety there isl 
the Arangement ond Structure of its Parts, the greater Number d 
Rules will be neceſſary for the right acquiring of it. This being ti 
Caſe with the Latin Fongue, which it is not in our power in it 
leaſt to alter, it muſt neceſſarily follow, that a Grammar defignd 
to teach it, muſt bear a due Proportion to this great Copioulneſs an 
Variety that is to be found in it; and ſo far as ſuch a Grammar fa 
under that Proportion, it is ſo far defective and imper ſect, and then 1 
by comes ſhort of the End propoſed by it. And this, with all en 
ference to the Authors of them on other accounts, I cannot hi 
thinking to be the general Fault of moſt of the Grammar. of tit 
"Language that have of late Years been publiſhed. in this and aur neigh 
bour Nation; and which, as I ſhall ſhew afterwards, holds mat 
teſtly true with reſpect to Mr. Trotter's Performance. 
S 3. I know ”tis commonly alledged in juſtification of ſuch Cat 
pends, That the Omiſſions or Defects in them are of Things not" 
N 


' 
3 — . 
/ q 
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"un. WR. material, and which may be eafily learned by Obſervation and 
N 8 ce, © 4 «gl 3 £ TT SOT RTE N Lr 1 ö > i 
f bs m to the Firſt of theſe Pleas: Though it is very true, that 
Eere are ſome Things in Grammar more nceeſſary and uſeful than 
ek Athers; yer 1 wiſh theſe Compend- Writers had given us ſome gene · 
Tha i Criterion, by which they might be diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
xceps her, One thing T am fure of, that there are not any two of them 
ici cho are agreed in that Point; and there are none of them almoſt, 
ic, herein you (hall not find ſome things leſs material ſer down, and 
m chers more material omitted. Of this I ſhall give a few Inſtances, of 


any, from the two lareſt Grammars of that kind I have ſeen, vix. 
r. Trotter's and Mr. Clarke's, and the rather becauſe this laſt ſets up 
or a great Maſter and Dictator in that Art. | 

$ 4. To begin with Mr. Trozter : He, in his 1ſt Rule, takes in 
he proper Name of a Horſe, and omits proper Names of People, as 
erſa, Tros, Macedo, which by his Grammar no Man can determine 
e Gender of. Rules 4 & 7. are ſo generally expreſsd, that it is 
jot caly to tell what is comprehended under them, and what not. 
ule 10, he omits to take notice that margo is ſometimes feminine, 
d yet Rule 21. he makes colus indifferently maſc. or fem. whereas 
ere is only one Inſtance of its being maſc. viz. in Catullus, and 


1guago hat not abſolutely certain neither. Rule 18. he hath omitted ales of 
Wo e dubious Gender, it being often found in both grammatical Gen- 
t to ers, without Reſpect to its Sex; and yet he hath noticed zradux 
vith ond grex ſometimes feminine, of which the Examples are very rare. 
t oba ule 26. among Words that want the fing. Number, he mentions 
doc vie, offuciæ, parietinæ, affaniæ, and ſome others that very rare- 


hat tit 


occur; and yet hath omitted faſces, decime, tenebræ, mania and 
ere 151 


evia, Which are vaſtly more frequent. Rule 50. he mentions mu- 


mber l, com pos, impos, as having um not ium in their Genitive plural, 
cing tough theſe Genitives are ſcarce ever to be met with; and yet o- 
r in Wits lynx, gryps, and ſome ſuch like Words, that are more fre- 
deſignaiWcnt, and have their Genitives plural in am, contrary to his Rule 
neſs a 52. Page 38. R. 5. he makes the Compounds of ſorbeo have in- 
mar fil terently /orbu; and ſorpſi, though there is only one Inſtance of ſor- 


ad ther in 40 /orpſi in Lucan, and that probably from abſorbo of the third 


n all Deonjugation: But he omits to tell us, that arceo wants the Supine, 
not be hich its Compounds have; and that raceo and lateo have the Su- 
, of Me, which their Compounds want. Page 39.) R. 12. he tells us, 
ur nei end that without Ground too) that ab/tineo wants the Supine; and 


ds mam 


in R. 7. p. 38. he tells us nothing of the Conjugation of tondeo, 
ich therefore, according to his general Rule, ought to, have on- 
h tonditum. Page 47. R. 42. he notices glocio, dementio and fe- 
, though Verbs very unftequent, as wanting the Supine; and 


yet 


ich Col 
s not N 
7 i 
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6 Objedtions agaiuſt Mr. Ruddiman's 
ye leaves our proſilio, a Verb more common, which alſo wang 
Page 57. he is very liberal in his Rules concerning the Relative, yh 
there was little or no Need for it: But he is very ſparing in thiy 
more material ; for we have no Rule about the Conſtruction of i 
which moſt even of the ſhort Compends take notice of. Ii like ai 
ner he is pretty minute concerning verbal Adjebtrves governing 
Genitive Rule 22. and yet very general about Partitives Rule iſ 
when he ought to have done the quite contrary. S6, R. 30. he wil 
in par and Lau, of which there are very few Inſtances with the 
nitive; and left a es of which there are very. many, I 
{to add no more) Rule 46. he hath quite omitted communicy, i 
gnor, fido;'muro, ſto, and ſome other Verbs which are conſtrug 
with the Ablative, and whereof Examples are very frequent; thay 
He liath in many Places mentioned things of far leſs Importance, ſi 
as the Conſtruction of perte/ns, exoſus and peroſus, R. 53. | 
85. Thus much for a Sample of Mr. er e 1 
himſelf in this Particular: I proceed to give the like Specimen in 

Clarke. Page 6. he takes notice of pandecta's being maſculine, (wh 
by the by is more probably feminine, ) and takes no notice of 1 
and dama ſometimes maſc. and paſcha always neuter. P. 7. hem 
tions abyſſus, cryſiallus and dialectus, among the Feminines ing 
and omits eremus, antidotut, pharus, which are allo feminine, 
as frequently uſed as ſome of thoſe. Tis true, he concludes | 
Rule with an ec. but what that may contain, few Men, I'm ure 
Boy, can tell. 16:4. he mentions camelus and clus among the doi 
ful, though the former is very rarely feminine, and the other ſa 
ever maſculine, as I hinted above; and yer he omits to take notice 
vulgus maſc. or neut. and virus and pelagus only neuter. In the f 
Rule he reckons pampinus among the Doubtfuls, whereas it is no vo 
uſed in the feminine, but in theſe antique Authors, who gave! 
fame Gender to limus, lembus, lepus, agnus, and ſeveral others, wii 
the Cuſtom of the beſt Writers afterwards fixed in the maſculine, 
Priſcian informs us, p. 65 9. Page 8. he idly tells us, that cuſfos1 
bos are common, fince they are contained and mentioned as ſuch 
his 9th Rule p. 12. In the fame Page 8. we have a remarkable 
ſtance of our Author's ſupine Thoughtleſneſs : For having told ink t 
Learner, in his general Rule, n. 6. that Nouns in O are feminin 
mong his Exceptions he reckons up ſome Words that miglit have ice 
ſpared, ' as optio, pumilio, puſio, which belong to his firſt gen 
Rule; to which alſo ought to be referred a very uncommon N. 
mentioned there, bhurdo, a Mule, . bn a Hoꝛſe an 
She⸗Aſs. He might alſo have omitted (had not perhaps his Ri 
made it neceſſary) duernio, there being no ſuch Word in any 9 
Author. But this is not the worſt; for the Nouns he hath omi 


more numerous, and moſt of them more frequent, than theſe 
path ſet down, as the following Liſt will ſhew : Arrhabo, carbo, 


to, mucto, muto, myoparo, pepo, pero, petaſo, , pulmo, ſas. 
„ ſlolo, temo, tendo, tolleno, turbo, umbo, not to mention 


eue uncommon Words, apexabo, catampo, melopepo, paro, ponto, 
ing , which according to his Grammar ought all to be feminine, 
* brary to the Uſe of the beſt Authors. Page 9, he mentions er- 
e 


u ames, trudes and tudes, and omits cacoët hes, hippomanes, nepen- 


he without Neceſſity brings in Aries, which is maſc. by his firſt 
neral Rule, and præs, which is common by the gth. bid. though 
his Exceptions of Nouns in IS that are maſculine, he hath men · 
ed ſome not very common, yet he hathiomitted crinis, ignis and 
n, than which there are not any in the Latin Tongue more u- 
. Page 10. he places retis among the doubtful, though the Word 
er has been long ſince diſuſed by all good Authors, rete being put 
its Place. Ibid. he omits to mention ſerpens as common, though 


ng ſo uſual. 16:4, he likewiſe omits fornax, ſmilax, .carex, pas 


| x and forfex, feminine; which therefore he ſhould have except- 
in from Diſſyllables in A X and EX that are maſc. Vid. Among 
5 > Doubtfuls in X, he omits hiſtrix, ſardonix, rumex, ſilex, cortex, 
1des 


x, pumex and limax, though thoſe: he, hath mentioned are not 
ore uſual : Not to ſpeak of varix, which is as doubtful as any of 
em, though hé has made it miaſculine; as on the contrary, in his 


er ſaet Rule, he makes grus only fem. though Horace uſes it maſc. J. 
wy d. & p. 11. he makes all N6uns in N neuter, and quite overlooks 
he (a 


an, attagen, lichen, lien, rex, ſplen, delphin, canon, dolon, gnomon, 
ixon, ſiphon, all maſc. and azdon, icon, alcyon, ſindon, fein. tho 
has there Nouns of as unfrequent Uſe as moſt of them. Page 11. 


;, WAS: 8th Rule is very general indeed; and ſo much fo, that it is al- 
uline, Molt good for nothing: For, not to mention others, how ſhall one 
* ow what Gendef Styx, Lethe, Argos, Londinum, Zeugma, Reate, 
; ſuc 


eneſte, Tibur, Hiſpal, Illiturgi, Pariſii, Saſon, Pontus, Canopus 
nes, Anxur, and many others, are of, by this Rule? One woul 


Trees in S TE R; which is only true of oleaſter, for pinaſter is 


ge 12. he gives a no leſs confuſed, than compendious Account of 
eroclite or ĩrregular Nouns. For 1ſt, He confounds his Aptotes, or 
oſe that have all or moſt of their Caſes, but are invariable in them, 
ſmapi, gelu, ſemis, nequam, tot, quot, Cc. with thoſe that have 
me few Caſes, but being generally of the neuter Gender, have theſe 
ales invariable by the common Laws of Declenſion, as caroethes, 


| epos, 
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; and penaces, neuter, which are equally common: And here al- 


that Rule he names ſeveral Words, as ſeps, merops, urpix, Sr. no- 


ink that ſome of theſe at leaſt were as well worth noticing as Names 


ice fem. in Plizy, and never maſc. in any Author now extant. 
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8 Objectious againſt Mr.Ruddiman's 
epos, melos, fas, nefas, prolubium, which have only the Nominyy 
and Accuſative, (for we muſt not now ſpeak of their having the ve 
tive, he having baniſhed that Caſe out of the Latin Tongue) and thy 
fore theſe laſt ought rather to have been ranked among his Dip 
as glos, which he reckons among the Aptotes, ought to be place 
mong the Monoptotes, (though Priſcian deelines it gloris, glori, wi 
| 7999 is no Reaſon why dicis, which has only the Genitive, ili” 
tas only the Accuſative, injuſſu only the Ablative, ſhould be accoui at 
ed Monoptores (as he does) more than glos; which according to jj 
"2 has only the Nominative; unleſs. he will ſay that it has all its Caf 
1 | but is indeclinable, like genu. 2dly, There is the fame Obj-Rion; 
gainſt his Diptotes and Triptores For if he will allow Nouns tohy 
no more Caſes than they have difterent Terminations; then era, ny 
ria, ora and ſoles, which he makes Diptotes, muſt want the Ac 
tive and Ablative; and plus, which he makes a Triptote, muſt Me 
the Accuſative : Nay, according to his Rules, all regular Nouns 
UM, E and AR neuter, muſt be Triptotes, as having only three 
riations in their ſingular, and; conſequently, according to him, ih 
Caſes. '34ly, and which I chiefly take notice of here, is, his brin 
ing in Words, either not at all, or very rarely uted, and omitting 
thers that are pretty common. Of the firſt Sort are Averni, ſuj 
Ctilia, cœla, 755 and capiſtri, in the Nominative plural, for whid 
am poſitive he has no good Authority. Deſpauter indeed brings anh 
ample of Averni plural from Claudian, de rabt. Projerp. lib. I. y. ui" 
Dii, quibus in numerum wvarui famulantur Averni. But had hea 
ſidered the two Words following, Vulgus mers, he might caſily M 
perceived, that Averni there is the Geninve fing.: and not the N 
minative plur, Ne cies alſo; for fili plur; that of Lucan, vi. 4 
Traxerunt torti magicâ vertigine fili: But it ſeems more probil 
from the Context, that it is there the Genitive ſing. Theſſalides 1 
nefice, of whom he is there ſpeaking, being underſtood. ' But k 
| the other three, neither he, nor any other that I know, bring a 
direct Voucher :. ror though Cicero ſays, Epiſt. fam. ix, ult. N 
ro putabat te quæſiturum, unum cœlum eſſet, an innumerabilia; 
we are not ſure that he would have ſaid cela. See Sanctii Minn 
iv. 2. Of the ſame kind is ducentum; which is a Word I am n 
acquainted with, and is the leſs neceſſary, when we have of ! 
ſame Signification bis centum and ducenti. Again, he has glos, 
gu, pecu, nauco. which are rarely to be met with; and omits 
ano, abr; argęilla, tabes; pus, veternum, fænum, ſabulum, ſenin 
lutum, ver, ebur, nectar, tabum, pelagus, cœænum, as wanting | 
plural: And ſaſces, pugillares, go minores, poſteri, ſuperi, 
feri; quiſquilie. therme, ſcope, reliquiæ, gerra, vindicia; zranhi 
parapherna, teſqua, crepundia, precordia, comitia, roſtra, ilia, 
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4 1.4.) Grammar anſizered. g 
via, magalia, as wanting the ſingular ; though as common as moſt 
pf the Words he mentions of thoſe kinds. It is true he adds an exc. 
o them; but what it may contain in the Belly of it, no Boy can ſo 
much as conjecture. Page 28. in his Paradigmata of the Verbs, he 
brings into the Imperative amet, amemus and ament, c. which are 
Parts of the Subjunctive, and not the Imperative, no more than a+ 
es and ametis. He is guiky of the ſame Fault in the paſſive Impe· 
ative ; and, as if that had not been enough, he adds the Termina- 
jon minor; amaminor, doceminor, legiminor, audiminor: Which is 
he more unaccountable in him, that there is ſo far from being ſuch 


una 


din vords in the World, that there are only two Inſtances of that Ter- 

to h rination, arbitraminor and progrediminor, in Plautus, a yery anci- 

a, „nt Author, ſince whoſe Time, which was neat two thouſand Years 
go, it has quite been laid aſide; and- yet he is ſo nice, that of all 


ee four Conjugations he drops the Supine, except the laſt, auditum, 
in, (fee p. 3 1.) though in the Infinitive of the paſſive Voice he 
Whinks fir to rake them in, amatum iri, doctum iri, c. I might 
bew the like Diſconformity in his Syntax: Pur, as I will have occa- 
on to ſpeak of it afterwards on another account, and as the Speci- 
en have already given is more than ſufficient to ſhew how natural 
is for theſe Compend-Writers to be inconſiſtent with themſelves as 
d what is more or leſs material in Grammar, I therefore proceed to, 
$6. II. The Second Pretext made uſe of by theſe Epitomizers, 


S an | 

: J. mely, That the Things omitted by them are ſuch, as it is better 
heal leave them to the Scholar's Obſervation from the Authors he reads, 
fily k n to burden his Memory by ſetting them down in a Grammar. 
the bis Pretence may at firſt ſeem ſomewhat taking with thoſe that have 


ot duly conſidered it; but, when carefully examined into, will be 
und at the bottom a mere Deluſion. I need not here tell, how 


aide le is to be expected from the Obſervation of heedleſs Boys, who 

But n hardly be brought to notice, as they ought, the moſt common 
ring a ules, though frequently inculcated upon them. But, put the Caſe 
+ Me ſhould be capable of making theſe Obſervations, I would fain 
ili; , which of the two is the calteſt Task, to mandate a Rule form- 


i from the Obſervation of others, or to make that Obſervation my 


Minen 
Lam u if The one is performed without much Trouble, and is rhe 
ie of Mork of mere Memory only; the other is the Reſult of much Read- 


8, Attention and Judgment: Or, in other Words, The one is 
o [peak with the Logicians) the inferring a Concluſion from an In- 
Gon of a great Number of Examples, gathered and compared 
ith much Labour and Application; the other is taking up with the 


; glos, 
omits ! 
2 ſen " 


ning a b pil 
ſuper, oncluſion immediately, being pretty ſecure not to err, becauſe it 
;ran made by better Heads than my own, who have been at that Paifis 
lia, d Drudgery for me. After all, what is this or that Obſervation, 
0 | 
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10 Objectious againſt Mr. Ruddiman's ? 
when made, but fixing in my Mind, or, if you will, ſetting dom 
in Writing a Rule 1 have gathered in my Reading, to be hereafter , 
ſerved or followed by me, as I ſhall have Uſe for it? In this, aff 
well as the former Caſe, the Thing is to be equally remembred aff 
kept in my Mind, otherwiſe it can be of no Service to me: Wi 
this conſiderable Difference, that the one is much more eaſily q 
rained, and is more ſure to truſt to in all Reſpects than the otbe 
Bur ſince, as I faid, moſt Boys, and even ſome Maſters, are noth 
much as capable of making ſuch Obſervations to any tolerable by 
tent or Advantage, we may leave it to the World to judge, what Pr 
ficiency ſuch either Scholars or Maſters are like to make, if lefty 
themſelves in theſe Matters. Is it not then vaſtly better to have ſud 
Rules or Obſervations (call them as you will, the Thing is the fans 
always ready in Writing for their Direction, than to fer them out 
ſhift for themſelves among the whole Train of Claſſicks, whe 
through want of Skill or Application, they are never likely to find then 
§ 7. But then it will be ſaid, That theſe Rules at this rate are n 
dred ſo numerous, that it is a great Burden to remember them. Gm 
it to be ſo; who can help it? Thar Fault, if it is one, is not the Fa 
of the Grammar, but of the Language itſelf. The Latin Tong 
as II ſaid before, has a great Variety in it; and, if it is worth th 
learning, that Variety mult be carefully ſtudied and obſerved. 
our Grammars or Methods of acquiring it be long or ſhort, it cu 
tinues always the ſame, and will not in the leaſt alter by our varia. 
Schemes and Models of teaching it, be what they will. Only 
much is probable, that the more general and compendious our Schen 
are, we ſhall take in the leſs of that great but beautiful Variety tha! 
in that Language: Which indeed, after all our Arts or ContrnuWne« 
ces, will coſt no ſmall Pains to come at; but at laſt, when in a ci 
petent Meaſure obtained, fully compenſates all that Pains by the Pk 
' ſure and Satisfaction which is to be had in the Purchaſe. 
§ 8. Well, but muſt all things that can be gathered by Obſen 
tion from the Latin Authors be put into a Latin Grammar?! 
truly. There are innumerable Things to be obſerved in theſe 
thors, with which Grammar is in nowiſe concerned; and theſe, u aan 
cannot be pertinently brought into it. There are likewiſe a great. 
ny other things, which indeed have a remote Relation to Gramm 


ſuch as that infinite Variety in the Phraſeology, and changing s 
fame Senrences a great many different Ways, the Senſe ſtil cen 
nuing the ſame: But as theſe do not directly and immediately aft 


the Grammatical Part of the Language, but rather are compreht 
ed under the Rules of Oratory or Poetry, they ought very ſpar 
ly to be taken notice of in Grammar. The Obſervations theret 


Which are proper to be made Rules of Grammar, are ſuch as col 
3 : ( 


Grammar anſwered. _, 11 
te the right and true Ways of ſpeaking in that Language, without 
due Knowledge whereof no Man can be ſaid to underſtand the 
anguage to purpoſe, or know how to make a right Uſe of it either 


his, ſpeaking or writing. To be a little more particular: The Parts 
ed e knie, as well as of all other Grammars, are generally reckoned 
Wi bur; Ort hography, Proſody, Etymology and Syntax. Now, in each 
ily e theſe there is a Gradation, and a Subſerviency of that which goes 
* Othe efore to that which follows after. Thus, the firſt teaches what re- 


not (IR. to the Names, Powers or Sounds of Letters, and their due U. 


ble jon together to make up Syllables. The ſecond teaches the true Ac- 
at Pr t and Quantity of theſe Syllables, in order to the right Pronun- 
left tion of thein when put together in Words. The third teaches 
we fue ſeveral Claſſes of Words, their diſtinguiſhing Characters, Pro- 


Enies and Accidents, and the various Changes to which they are 


7 oui ereby ſubject, that according to theſe they may be duly ordered in 
Wberſhentences. And the laſt Part lays down the ſeveral Rules and Dire- 
Athen ons by which the right ordering of Words in Sentences is to be 
are gerformed. From this ſhort Account of the Matter, it is clearly evi- 
- Gre, that there is an inſeparable Connexion of all theſe Parts with 


he Fac another; and that the laſt, which is the principal End: of all, 


Tong nor be executed without rhe Knowledge of the three preceeding; 
orth ul thele three alſo are ſucceſſively the Foundation and Ground work 
d. that, and one of another. Whence it neceſſarily follows, that ſo 
it cu as the Learner is ignorant or deficient in any of the three firſt, 
van ccially the Erymological Part, he is ſo far ignorant or deficient in 
nh e 1a Part: And again, without underſtanding in ſome good Mea- 
Schenſhre the laſt Part, he muſt ſo far come ſhort in the Uſe that is to be 
ty hade of the former. For how can he diſpoſe Words ariglit in a 
ner o@ncence, that knows not the reſpective Natures of theſe Words, 
nac the various Changes they are capable of in it, according to theic 
the M rous Inflexions, Genders, Caſes, Numbers, Moods, Tenſes, c. 

ib the Irregularirics that are in many of them? And again, if 
OblelW& knows not the Rules of Conſtruction, according to which they 
ir? e to be modelled in a Sentence, how can he rightly apply them to 
heſe s Purpoſe in Speech? To make this plainer, if poffible, by a few 
eſe, {un amples : Let it be ſuppoſed that a Boy has ſuch Sentences as theſe 


zreat g turn into Latin; He cut down a ſturdn Oaks Earedemon 


canv:s not ſurrounded with Walls. As he has no Rule in Mr. Troz- 
gin; s Grammar, as to the Gender of theſe two Nouns, robur and La- 
ll col lemon, but a very general one, telling him that Names of Trees 
cly Hd Towns are commonly feminine, but ſome of them follow the 
pretender of their Termination, he will be at a loſs what Gender to 
' (pare them. For if he follows the Rule of Signification, and ſays, 
HereW::i1ic validam roborem, Lacedæmon non erat menibus circundata, 
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he follows the Rule of Terminatioa, and ſays, Succidit walidum nM 


the Language. But had his Grammar taught him, as it ought, th 


and, Joſephus ſe totondit. In like manner, were he to make Lai 


ed with the Ablative without any Prepoſition, he would ſoon diſt 


\ 


12 Objections againſt Mr. Ruddiman's 


he will be wrong in the former, though right in the latter : Bai 


bur, Lacedamon non erat manibus circundatus, he will be Wrong i 
the latter, though right in the former. Thus, if he is to render i 
to Latin, Joſeph ſhaved himſelf: As Mr. Trotter has no Rule fn 
the Preterite of that Verb fondeo, but a general one, That Verbs 9 
that Conjugation have ui; as he 1s not 0 0 to be wiſer than li 
Grammar does make him, he will very readily ſay, Joſephus ſe [lf 
comam] tonduit; which yet is wrong, and contrary to the Rules 


robur was of the neuter Gender, Lacedaman of the feminine, au 
that :ondeo had totondi for its Preterite, he might with Aſſurance i ec 
Succidit validum robur, Lacedemon mœnibus non erat Circundat 


of theſe Sentences, The Safety of the People leans oz depen; 
on the Safectn of the Pzince, The Athenians did not ffand 
the Covenant thep had made: As the Scholar has no partial 
Rules in Mr. Trotter's Grammar concerning the Conſtruction of i 
Verbs nitor and ſto, which are fit to be made uſe of in theſe Senta 
ces, tis more than probable, that if he has been taught that Gran 
mar, he will render the firſt, Salus populi in ſalute [or ſalutem] Pri 
cipis nititur, and the ſecond, At henienſes fœderi quod pepigerant mi 
ſteterunt; both which 1 doubt very much to be Latin. But had h 
Grammar informed him, as it ought, that both theſe Verbs are jay 


1 
ver that he ſhould ſay, Salus populi ſalute Principis nititur, and, Me 
thenienſes fœdere quod pepigerant non ſteterunt. I might bring inn rn 


merable Inſtances of he like kind from theſe compendious ar. 
mars, particularly from Mr, Clarke's, which is yet more obnoxiol 
that way than Mr. Trotter's: but that, from what I have altea 
laid, it is ſufficiently evident, that the leſs of that great Variy 
which is really and unalterably in the Latin Tongue, is ſet downi 
the Grammars that are deſigned to teach it; fo much the more ii 
perfect and defective will the Learner's Knowledge of it be, and 
of conſequence be the more incapable of underſtanding a Book wii 
in that Language, and yct more ſo of {peaking or writing it hin 
S 8. It is indeed beyond all queſtion, that in this, as in all alx 
Arts, there are ſome things of more, and ſome of leſs Moment; u 
that the former ought therefore to have the Preference of, andi 
more ſtrongly and frequently inculcated than the latter: But it a 
by no means follow, that the latter ſhould for that Reaſon be qui 
neglected or laid aſide. Let each have their Place according to tht 
due Eſtimate, and fo as the one does not deſtroy or juſtle out thes 
cher. It is in Grammar, eſpecially in Conſtruction the chief Par 


. * | 
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zu as in Buitding, to Which it bears à near Reſemblance; Where, 
m Hough the greatet and more eſlential Parts are principally to be ar. 
ng U nded to, yer the leller are not to be quite dverlock d and negleckt- 
Jer : Otherwiſe that Symmetry and Proportion that ought to appear 


ale u the whole, will be very much jeſſen'd; if not altogether delifoy- 


bs a. Thus T. R. though he has always made a Diſtinction between 
an le more and the leſs material Rules of his Grammar, and has, ſo 
ſe Ur as he conveniently could, for that Reaſon, put the oue in bigger, 


4 the other in ſmaller Characters; yet it was never his Inteſitien 


ules d | | | | 
; th it the latter ſhould" ſtand there as uſelefs, but on the cotitrary, 


it, that 


e, r they alfo ſhould ſome time or other be read, and that with ſome 
ce ſo Mccuracy too, though not with ſo great Application and Care as the 


11 


ndaty, Irmer. . 150 | | Ni 
9 9. There is one Advantage to be reapꝰd from this Method, that 


e Lach 

pen not to be mer with in your ſmall Comipenids, where thoſe things 
and les Moment are quite left out; atid that is; that though thoſe {mak 
mic Things ſhould be Httle heeded at fitſt by the Læarner, yet; if he 
| of vi Boy of tolerable Smartneſs, and knows the general Method: in 
Senta Which his Grammar is digeſted, he can, as his Occaſions ſhall re- 
t Grun re it, have Recourſe to his Grammar-as it were to 4 Dictionary, 
n] md chere meet with ſuch Things as he wants to be informed of. 
ant bus, for Inſtance, ſuppoſe that he wants to know, when he ought 
had ay amor tuus, and when amor tui; when ſui and ſuus are to be u- 
are ju d, and when is, eius, c.; whether he ſhould ſay emer veſiri, or vs · 
»n diſeh 


um, and optimus 5 or noſtrum, and the like, (concerning Which 


and, ere is nothing to be found either in Mr. Trotter or Mr. Clarke's 
ng im rammars:) If he does but in the general remember, that in ſuch a 
s Gert of T. R's Grammar there are rwo Appendires concerning theſe 
2nox1088ronouns, by turning to the Place he will find the Directions he 
e alreaWFants concerning them. In like manner, if he is uncertain; whe- 
Variy 


ger he may not e re aliquù, as well as rei alicui; In- 
downi | 


tt haſte, or in haſtam, or haſta ; Res latet mihi, or me, exc. ; If 


more ir has but ſlightly glanced over his Grammar, he may remember, 
„ and lat in a certain Place there is a long alphabetical Liſt of the Con- 
300k Muction of ſuch kind of Verbs. But if he has been taught the above 
t hin med Compends, he can expect to meet with no ſuch Aſſiſtance; 


all ou therefore muſt be left” in the dark about theſe and the like, till 


ent; ich time as he ſhall by his own Induſtry and Reading diſcover them 
f, and Authors : And when that ſhall happen, by what is ſaid above we 
ut it (ſay cafily conjecdure. wy ow nal?” if 
1 be quis 16. But it will be replied to all this, That if ſuch minute and 
g to thaWinticular Obſervations as theſe ſhall be brought into Grammar, it 
out the ſwell to a porrentoſa longitude, as Mr. Trotter expreſſes it, and 


ef * Fore ſuch a Burden as neither Scholar or Maſter can well bear. 


But 


RX | I 
x4 Objeftons againſi Mr. Ruddiman's 
But to this it may be anſwered in the 1/ Place, That this Bull, 
much complain'd of by Mr. Trotter and others, if it is a Fault, 
was before obſerved, it is the Fault of the Language itſelf, wh 
Variety is ſo great, that its Grammar cannot well be comprehendf 
in fewer Rules, without being thereby ſo far lame and imperſch 
But 2dly), This Bulk is not ſo great as is pretended; nor js there ſug 
Difficulty either in teaching or learning what is contained therein, 
theſe Men give out. The Size of it is ſuch as makes it portable; 
nough, it ſcarce being ſo big as a New Teſtament ; and, if righh 
managed. by a judicious Maſter, any Scholar of a tolerable Capa 
may be taught all that is contained in it in the Time uſually alloys 
at Schools for that purpoſe. In this ſtill it is to be underſtood, u 
TY 2 Diſtinction is to — made betwixt what is of more or leſs Impy 
3x9 tance; and that the Diligence applied to cach do bear a ſuitable pu 
4 Portion to their reſpective more or leſs Uſefulneſs and Value. Ny 
5 3dly, I yet further maintain, that the great Length of I. R.'s Gu 
4 mar, ſo much quarrelled by theſe Men, is one chief Means of ra 
1 dring it more eaſy. For, the Author having it chiefly in his Vie 
wh to make his Rules as clear and perſpicuous as poſſible, and of conb 
10 quence the more eaſy to be acquir'd and retain'd, put himſelf im 
in no Pain as to the large or narrow Bounds within which they (haul 
1 be circumſcribed: Whereas theſe Authors that value themſelves a 
W the Fewneſs of their Rules, and the Conciſeneſs in which they i 
1 expreſs d, do commonly fall into two Faults, Deſectiveneſs and d 
; ſcurity, not to mention the want of Method and Order, with whi 
alſo they are for the moſt. part attended. I have alrcady given n 
Thoughts of their Defectiveneſs, and ſhewed that they, by their 6 
ing few and very general, can hardly miſs to fall ſhort of the Pr 
portion that ought: to be between them and the Language. Andi 
is commonly obſerved as a Thing almoſt unavoidable, that Brem 
is accompanied with Obſcurity : And this Obſcurity, as it is perhaj 
the greateſt Fault of all others, either in Speaking or Writing; fo! 
is in a ſignal manner yet worſe in Teaching, where the Learner b 
1 ing ſuppoſed not only ignorant of what is taught, bur alſo (by 
1 ſon of his Age) of a weak Capacity, ſhould have every thing mi 


as plain to him as poſſible. | | 8 

S 11. T. R. therefore, intending to keep free of this Fault, al 
to adapt his Inſtructions to the Capacities of young ones as fat? 
he was able, thought himſelt obliged above all things to digeſt te 
in the moſt eaſy and natural Method, and to expreſs them in i 
cleareſt and moſt intelligible Terms he could think of. For this En 
that he might at once both direct the Judgment and aſſiſt the 
mory, he hath, in the 1/e Place, divided the whole into its ſc! 
Parts, Books, Chapters, Sections and Paragraphs, with proper Ti 
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Numbers all along adjected to each of them: The want of which 


moſt of our Compend-Writers, and particularly in Mr. Trotter, 


nders their Performances very confus'd and irregular. 2aly, In 


ery Book and Chapter are firſt ſer down the Definitions and Divi- 


ons of the Things there treated of: Which is alſo in a great mea- 
re wanting in Mr. Trotter. 3diy, The chief Rules are every where 


ſt delivered in Verſe, for the ſake of the Memory: But becauſe 


eie Verſe Rules are neceſſarily attended with ſome Obſcurity to 
Winners, therefore they are reſum'd and again more fully ex- 
an'd in Proſe 3 and, which is the Life of Inſtruction, always il - 
ſtrated with a competent Number of Examples, with the proper 


gliþ through the whole firſt Part (where it ſeem'd moſt neceſſa- 


immediately ſubjoin'd to them. 


$ 12. As to the Verſe-Rules, the Compoſer's Genius being 'migh- 


y cramped with a great Number of looſe independent Words, it is 
t co de expected, that they will always run with that Smoothneſs 


d Huency that is to be found in other Compoſures, where the Au- 
or's Mule is not ſo fetter d and reſtrain'd : Inſomuch that it holds 
cas much as any where true, what Manilius ſays of his Aſtronomy, 


Ornari res ipſa negat, contenta doceri. 


ſtill, notwithſtanding this Diſadvantage, Endeavours ought to 
uſed to make the Verſes as harmonious as poſſible; to avoid that 
pgedneſs and Harſhneſs, that great Number of Ecthlipſes and Sy- 
lephe that render them both grating to the Ear, and difficult to 
Memory. This T. R. hath all along ſtudied to ſhun; and upon 
main, I believe, it will be found, that of all the Grammar-Rules 
mpoſed in Verſe, there are few or none extant, wherein the Poe- 
al Diction, Numbers and Eaſineſs have been better kept up than 
his. Tis true, all theſe Verſes are not of T. R.'s own compoſing : 
he, I ſuppoſe, had no Thought ot purchaſing Fame to himſelf 
pm ſuch a barren Field of Poetry, ſo he made no fcruple to box- 
w from others, as Deſpauter, Alvarus, ec. where he found them 
reeably done to his hand: Whereas Mr. Trotter, who was reſol- 
d to have the whole Glory of his Performance to himſelf, and 
oſe rather to have almoſt every thing in Verſe of his own com- 
ing. than to be beholden to another for ir, though much bettet 
one, has thereby given us for the moſt part ſuch wretched Stuff, 
at it is a Pain to the Voice to repeat, or the Ear to hear ſuch Po- 
5. He has indeed compriſed his Rules in leſs Bounds than T. R. 
d moſt others that went before him: But, for all that, he has not 
ereby abridged the Labour of the Scholar. For I do maintain, 
dam almoſt content to put the Iſſue of the whole Cauſe upon * 

| | that 
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x6 Objectious agaiuſi Mr. Riddiman's 
that the'Yerſe:lines-af I. R's Grammar are much moren 
merous than his, yes laying aſide the irregular Nouns, for wh, | 
Mr. Trotter has no Verſe-Rules, though the metrical Part of! 
Ris Grammar is much larger than his, yet a Boy ſhall commit 
Memory ſooner, and retain better the one than the other. For; 
own part, 10 give an Inſtance or two out of many, I could ſi: 
and with leſs Difficulty fix in my Mind twenty Lines of a good Mil 
Author, han theſe three of Mr. Trotter's, p. 27. of 


IM vel IN, aut dat TDEM,' mas 15, fed vir IDA quart : 


At pur? creſcens IS, IN IIe; YS, YN, YM modd poſcit. 


And a dozen perhaps af the former, ſooner than that one of 
Trotter's, 2. 39. tf | YA | . 


Glis, faux, nix, nox, cor, lis, cosque, cohorsque, Quiris, mu, 


s $ 13. There is, beſides this Conciſeneſs of his Rules, ana 
thing that Mr. Trotter, as he tells us in his Preface, highly yi 
himſelf upon, which I on the other hand take ta be one of ere 
greateſt Deformitics in his Performance, viz. That in his Rules 
Maſter is not abliged, as in other Grammars, to order the Sch 
tangere pantem regula, as the Phraſe is; but that every Part i 
and complete Senſe of itſelf, independently of what went be ert 
This, I ay, hath theſe Blemiſhes and Defects in it: 1½, Thati | 
ver and anon breaks that Connexion that ought to be of Se ha 
ces or Clauſes one with another, which is a chief Beauty in Spe rab 
whether Verſe ox Praſe, eſpecially the former. 2dly, It creu et) 
nauſeous Repetition of the ſame Words, than which nothing ech 
more contrary to that harmonious Variety that ought to be in hin 
etry. But 3dly, and which is worſt af all, It renders what is ge. 
ambiguous and uncertain :. For there is nothing more apt to mii 
the Learner, than when Words, either the fame, or having ai 
Reſemblance in Sound or Signification ta one another, are yer) er 
queutly and in the ſame Rule repeated. It were eaſy to ſhew en 
in a great many Examples; but I ſhall content my felf with a ip U 
Thus, p. 5- Rule 10. in four Lines we have hic or hec ſeven ert 
repeated, and that interchangeably almoſt the one after the oH por 
wiz. in the firſt Line, hec and hic; in the ſecond, hic and hat | 
the third, hc and hic, and hic again in the fourth. Now, ant 
ſo many hic's and hec*'s, ſo variouſly diſpoſed in this Rule, howd 
Gicu'r is it for a Boy, in committing them to Memory, to make 


ry one of them keep his own Place, and not to ſubſtitute one in 
ro 
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dom of another? And if this ſhould happen, which is not eafily 


peat the ſecond Line, for In 


If it be ſaid, that their being plac' d alternately, mas; hac, ſuc 3 
, hee; hee, his, will direct him: I anſwer, That in many of his 
ules this does not hold; and ſuppoſes, contrary to what he deſigns 
this Method, that the Boy ſhould conſider the Connexion of one 
ut of his Rule with another. Again, how nauſeous, is the Repeti · 


nd the ſame. is to de ſaid of the Word hec ſeven Times in five Lines, 
, 20.3 and lie, hag or hoc, ſixteen Times in R. 25. in half chat 


ery well tun d har, to meet with the ſame Syllables frequently re- 
ated, as bris 4hrides: iris and oris tWw/ice in R. 26. p. 20.; and aficts 
Wards eris ſix Times in R. 28. So ria and uris R. 3445 dis, dis, dis 
38.; g/s, gis, gia, N. 40. See the ſame dilagreeable Repetition 
in, R. 42. Of e and i, R. 45, 46, 47 and 48. ef am and ium, 
50 and 11. If theſe and ſuck like paſs with our Author for Poe- 
al Beauties, it is hard to judge wherein Deformity conſiſts, It 
ere better, in my Opinion, to bave no Verſe-Rules a-all, than ſucli 


y - 


theſe, that are not only harſh and troubleſome. to che Eat to a ve- 
high Degtee, but alſo, inſtead vf aſſiſting the Memoxy, as is bre: 
ded, do very much embaraſs, and confound it, by the frequent Re- 
nition. of the ſame or ſimilar Words cloſe upon one another, ß. 
$14. L proceed to another Advantage: (for l am content that what 
have already mentioned ſhould he accounted but one) which X. R. & 
rammar hath above that of Mr. Trotter j and hat is, that in T. R. 8 
ery thing is carried on in à regular and diſtin Order, than which 
thing ſeems more neceſſary in Teaching; wheteas in Mx. Trier 8 


ether. Thus, for the fake of his beloved, or rather affected Bre- 
ty, he hath all along mixed and jumbled his irregulär Nouns to- 
ther with the regular; and that very often in a- very irregular Man- 
r: For Who would expect zo find the lrregulatity of the Declen- 
on of Elyſum, cœlum, exc. under the Rule for the Gender of Nouns 
br the ſecond Declenſion ?;. If it be ſaid, I hat they are placed there 
onthe account of the Change of their Gender in the plural Num- 
er; it will be anfwered, That that Change is occafioned by the 
bange of their Termination in that Number, ot rather that they 


\ be avoided, this: Rule ſhall prove no Rule àt all. For ſhould he 
d Eine 1 e, Hae 1O corpareum. ſignans, hic 
lo caroque, his Rulę would bè quite contrary to what it ought to 


on of the Word nas four Times in the Space of five Lines R. 18, > 


amber of Lines. In like manner, it caunot but be ungrateful to 


ings of different Kinds: and Natures -are blended and confounded == 


LUM, p. 6. Which ought rather to have come in under the Rules 


fold had their ſingular in US. But whatever is in that, he cannot 

le that Pretence for ergo in the fame Rule, or ſeminis in the next. 
iis, ambage and compede in R. 18. p. 7 & 8. the en of 
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13 Objections againſt Mr. Ruddiman's 
theſe not being owing to any Change in their Terminations, I 
ſame may be ſaid of "opis, Ipontis, dapis, R. 24. and of precis, diu 
viciß, neris aud frugis, R. 25. p. 10. But, not to inſiſt further wi 
this, it cannot but breed Confuſion in the Head of the Scholar, uff 
blend Things of ſo very different Kinds, as regular and irregun 
Nouns are, together, tonttary to the Practice of all or moſt Gr 
marians that went before hin. 
8515. A third Advantage that T. R.'s Grammar hath above . 
IJrotte“'s is, that throughout the Preterites and Supines of Verbs, þ 
Compounds are generally taken notice of as well as the Simples: 
Method, which, though quite neglected by Mr. Trotter, yet . 
"Monro, for all his being other wiſe a great Compendizer, though 
ro follow; and is of great Uſe to Boys, both as it furniſhes the 
with a larger Field for Practice, and alſo gives them an agreeabe 
dea of that almoſt infinite Variety of Verbs, which the Latin Tong 
ĩs by that Fund of Compoſition ſtock'd withal 3 not to mention, u 
they are thereby enabled in a great meaſure to trace their various) 
nifications up to the firſt Original, and to diſrover a beautiful Au, 
Foy between theſe and the Significations which Cuſtom afterwaj 
has Nawpr upon tem. 
S 16. A fourth Advantage of T. R.'s Grammar above Mr. In 
ters is the great Number of Examples given in each Rule, eſpecil 
in the Syntactical, i. e. the chief Part of it, in which Mr. Tum 
is more ways than one deficient, For, 1, his Examples are ve 
few, and ſometimes none at all: As in R. 9. 5 3. R. 23. 5 lt. 
27. § 2 & 3. R. 29. § 4. R. 42. § ult. R. 63. § 2. R. 72.53. 
76. § 4, 7 & ſeqq. 2dly, His Examples are too much taken out 
Poetical Writers, whereas T. R. hath a due Mixture of both, a 
theſe generally containing a moral or elegant Sentence, apt to bein 
printed on the Memory, and worthy to be retain'd in it on mit 
Conſiderations than one. That Mr. Trotier's is much inferior tot 
other in this reſpect alſo, is obvious to any one that compares th 
together. Tis true, that T. R's Performance has by the great Nu 
ber of theſe Examples ſwell'd to a greater Bulk than theſe Compen 
makers will allow or approve of. But I do maintain, as he hasn 
naged the Affair, they are of ſingular Uſe and Advantage. For, 
it is a received Maxim, That dry Precepts, i. e. without Example 
make but little Impreſſion; and that nothing tends more to fix wit 
is taugl t upon the Memory, than the mewing the Uſe of it by It 
ctice and Application: fo it muſt neceſſarily fallow, chat a conf 
tent Number of ſuch Examples muſt have a mighty [Influence 
Grammar Learning; for thereby the Scholar ſees, as it were, l 
Rule ſet before his Eyes, and put into ſuch a clear Light, that! 
cannot well miſtake it, For this Reaſon it was, that I. X. not (hi 
ui 


+ | | Grammar anſwered. 19 
one ſufficient to his purpoſe, has generally illuſtrated every Rule 


od Obſcrvation with. three Examples; that by the Frequency of 
5 


ere conſideged, that ef 


luencef 
Vere, i 
„ that! 
ot thi 


1 


arning them, is learning lo much 


em, and the taking notice of the exact Harmony betwixt them and 


ee Rule, it may be imprinted on the Mind with the Ster Force 
Ind Durableneſs, and the Learner be thereby more an 
domed to apply ſuch a Rul 


| more accu - 
„ a Fo when his Occaſions ſhall call tor it. |: 
5 17. I know it will be ſaid, That the mandating ſo many Exagn- _ 
les will take up a great deal of that Time that ought to be employed 
n reading the Authors. But I anſwer, in the 1/ Place, There is 


Jom enough for both, without encroaching the one upon the other, 


yhen the Matter is rightly managed by a prudent Teacher. But 2dty, 
s theſe Examples are generally choice Sentences taken out of the 
eſt of thoſe Authors, it may very well be ſaid, that the Scholar, in 
is le ich of thoſe Authors, and, together 
ith that, the Art of applying and imitating them. 
$ 18, To put this Matter in a yer clearer Light, becauſe too ma- 
y are apt to be impoſed upon in it, I would have it carefully to be 
e main Scope of the Scholar is the acquiring 
f the Language; and that in this View, all the other Knowledge 
jc may obtain in the reading of Authors is in a manner but an ac- 
denral Acceſſion or By-improvement in compariſon of this his prin- 
ipal Deſign. All the other Improyement and Knowledge which 
an be had from thoſe Authors, he' may have from Books writ in 
is own or other Languages: But the Latin Tongue is only to be 
cquired from the reading of Latin Books, as ſuch; and from none 
ore directly and immediately than thoſe that ex profeſſo both teach 
nd exemplify the Rules of ſpeaking it. To be more particular, I 
yould fain ask theſe Gentlemen, who talk ſo much of the Reading of 
be Latin Authors, with the Neglect of the Rules according to which 
bat Language was ſpoken and ufed by them, what it is they pro- 
ole to the Learner by ſuch Reading. Is it the Knowledge of the 
hings they treat of, ſuch as Hiſtory, Antiquity, Alythology, Geo- 
ery, or any other uſeful Art or Science? If fo, they may fave 
emſelves ard their Pupils a great deal of Drudgery and Labour; 
Ince all or moſt of theſe things can be acquired to as great Perſecti- 
on, and with an incomparably greater Facility, in their own native 
guage, If it be ſaid, That theſe things, as delivered by thoſe 
cient Writers, are more beautifully and agrecably conveyed to our 
nds in the original Language in which they were written, than 
bey can be in any other; I grant it: Bur then I ask again, whence 
his Beauty and Agreeableneſs doth proceed? Is it not from ſomęg- 
Jung in the Language itſelf, which is very much impaired, if nor 


Fogether loſt, when transfuſed into another Channel > If this is 


e Caſe, as certainly it is, and that the Beauties with which we are 
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20 Objettions agaiuſt Mr. Rnddiman's 
ſo much delighted and charmed in thoſe ancient Writings, are vi 
ſentially inherent in, and inſeparable from the Language uſed bl 
the Authors of them, it muſt neceſfarily follow, that we canal 
have any tolerable Perception of thoſe Beauties, and the Pleaſni 
relulting from ir, without a competent Knowledge of the Langu 
itſelf. *And hoy can this be attained, without underſtanding in ſow 
fon meaſure that Copiouſnelſs, * Harmony, Sweetneſs, au 
he like, which are to be found in it? that is, in other Words, 'wih 


r Mer r e 


22 — « - * 8 


our undefſtanding e Genius of the Language, the various Infen 
ons and Changes of its Words, the manifold Ways of ranging ail: 
placing them in Sentences ? And this is that which we call Grail « 
1 mar; without an adequate Knowledge whereof, as e cannot wil 
ws diſcover the Meaning of thofe Authors, fo far leſs can we diſceni 1 
.. the Beauties of them. I am aware, that here it will be ſaid, Ti i 
43 the choiceſt of theſt' Beauties belong to another Art, viz. Oram i 
"3 That Orazory hath a great Share in them, is not denied: But thai: 
1 as Oratory itſelf depends yery much on Grammar, and necelfar 
11 preſuppoſes it as its Foundation, as all Writers on that Art do agre Wi « 
J. the Matter muſt ſtill come to the ſame Iſſue. For if Oratory is Ye 
14 BY thing elſe but a beautiful Superſtructure raiſed upon Grammar, s 
1 muſt follow, that the more extenſive, firm and ſolid this Foundatinl 8 
"4.38 15, fo much the larger, ſtronger and ſurer Ground there is for b 
4 Stg. I Had written thus far, in anſwer to the common Topicks ii 
. +} 1 ſiſted on againſt large and comprehenſive Grammars, (ſuchi hi 
F that of T. R. is) and for the Uſe of ſhort and compendious ones, beh. 


1 had ſeen” Mr.:Clarke*s new Grammar of the Latin Tongue; in ih 
Preface'wheteof, as well as in ſome other Treatifes larely publiſh 
by him, (which I had not much regarded) he not only oppoſes ti 
Uſe of large Grammars, bur alſo brings rhe Rules of that Arr with 
in a narrower Compaſs than almoſt any that went before him. e 
therefore, though he has 'taid little upon that Head, but what ere 
advanced formerly by others, and I have in a good meaſure alredl 
refuted; yer becauſe he has had the good luck of getting 2 mat 
than ordinary Reputation in theſe. Matters, and that his Argumeit 
may notwithſtanding ſeem to ſtand in full Force, unleſs a formal al 
direct Reply be made them : I have rhought it proper, for the Rea 
er's greater Satisfaction, to conſider particularly whatever looks li 
Reaſoning from that Author on this Subject. And, ſo far as 10 
trace his Arguments, they may be reduced to theſe two. | 
| I. That a great Part of theſe large Grammars is taken up 
. Things of very rare and uncommon Uſe. And, 
| . That the long Time that muſt be employed in learning then 
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1 Grammar anſwered. 21 
are tin juſtle out other more valuable Things that Boys ought to be 
— ; . have pretty fully above removed both theſe Objections, 
lea r 1 thall here again reſume the Conſideration of them, without 
gu nccaling any thing of rbat Strength which Mr, Clarke's own Words 
n ſon n give them. e e a 
64 . 1. To begin wich the Firſt: In his aforeſaid Preface, f. 10. 
wit cells us, That the Deſign of Grammar is to facilitate the Read- 
Ifen ing and Writing or e a Language. Now (/ays he) there 
ng u are a great man things within the Compaſs of a Latin Grammar 
Grin of very rare and uncommon Uſe, and ſo of very little or no Si- 
ot will enifcancy at all to either of me two mentioned Purpoſes, and 
diſcn which therefore it would be very impertinent to trouble Youth 
I, Th with. Accor dingly Che adds) that he has dropt all this Stuft, as 
rat foreign to his Purpoſe.” Theſe things he above, and in his Eſſay 
ir th ſon Education, p. 108. calls uſeleſs Niceties and inſignificant Puntti- 
cela; and ibid. p. 110. © That they are hardly worth the Trouble 
0 apre of charging the Memory with them.*” Nay, p. 112. he inſinu- | 


y is noo es that they are more apt to do ill than good. | 
imat. s 21. To this | anſwer : 1, That, even according to him, Pyef. 
data 8. «the whole of the Latin Grammar is a large Thing, far from 
for being given us by any one Grammarian that we know of.” Nay 
in own with Qrizzian, that there are ſome things in Grammar 
« melius eſt neſcire. But that does by no means hinder, but that 
ick UM will require a pretty large Grammar to take in all thoſe things 
(ſuchi ich are not of a very rare and uncommoꝝ Uſe. The Latin Tongue, 
s, befuſie | have often ſaid, has a vaſt Variety in it: And this Variety does 
; in ut entend itſelf only to Things very uncommon, but alſo to Things 
ubliba pretty frequent Uſe, and in which the Beauty and Elegancy of the 
zoſes ti inguage does often conſiſt. Is therę no Medium then between 
rt wih rings neceſſary and eſſential, and Things very rare and uncommon? 
n. Md are their Boundaries and Landmarks fo exactly adjuſted, that 
hat were is no paſſing the Lines of what is moſt uſeſul and ſubſtantial 
e alrei Grammar, as he expreſſes it p. 11. but we muſt immediately fall 
2 wie ujeleſs Niceties and inſigniſicant Punctilios? Mr. Clarke may as 
rum V/ ſay, there 13 no Middle between Avarice and Prodigality, Cow- 
mag and Fool-hardineGs, and the like. Horace (and all the World 


4 2 
" 
14s" 


the ir Il agree with him) was of another Mind, when he tells us, 
Dokl DO ah a 
r as [dl _  — Non ego avarum | 
| Cum veto te fieri, vappam jubeo aut nebulonem. 
1 up W Eft quiddam Tanaim inter, ſocerumque Viſellz, 
ing wess 22. 244% What Mr. Clarke may reckon of very rare and untom: 
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legiminor, audiminor, p. 43 & 44+ Again, he has left out many thin 
of very common and ordinary Uſe z ſuch as the Genders of vai 


ignis, panis; of ſilex, cortex, obex; of lien, ren, ſplen, delphin, y 


Manner of comparing of dexter, citer, exter, poſterus, ſuperns, i 


Proſody, the firſt of which he will ſay is to be learn*d by Pracht 


« Exception againſt it.” How much his weak Readers will becat 
either ſtronger or wiſer by all that he has ſaid on theſe two Ha 


which he in his ſingular Wiſdom has thought fit to overlook, ari 


© Latin Stile (which he ſays, Pref. p. 10. it is the Debgn of Grat 


422 Objections againſi Mr, Ruddiman's 
mon Uſe in the Latin Tongue, is not eaſy to determine: But, it 1 
Grammar is to be the Standard, we have ſhewed already, and ul 
more fully ſbew afterwards, that he has taken in ſeveral Things wl 
it, ſome whereof are very uncommon; ſuch as adventi, fructi, y 
2, queſti, tumulti, p. 5. burdo, p. 8. trudes, tudes, p. 9. retis, of 
rops, urpix, p. 10. glos, prolubium, algu, pecu, nauco, p. 13. mach 

ſordis, induvia, multitia, p. 14. Some altogether unprecedented 
Hyemum, p. 4. duernio, p. 8. Averni, ſupellectilia, plural, p. 12.3 
ta, capiſtri, fili, plural, and ducentum, p. I3. amaminor, doceming 


and pelagus; of carbo, mucro, e, pulmo, temo, umbo; of cru 


non, and ſeveral others mentioned above, p. 7. But theſe are Tri 
in compariſon of his general and avowed Omiſſions: ſuch as, f 
Formation of the Genitives of Nouns of the third Declenſion; of 


rus, maturus, nuperus, vetus, c.; the various Diviſions of Nay 
(and for the moſt part of Verbs) with reſpect to their Significatia 
Derivations, Compoſitions, c.; all the Grammatical Figure, 
ther Etymological or Syntactical; not to mention Orthography a 


and that the ſecond belongs not to Grammar, but to Poeſy. Ny 
had he been allowed to follow his own ſuperior Judgment, he v 
likewiſe have omitted the Hereroctite Nouns and Preterites of Ve 
For, p. 15. of his Preface, he tells us, he was once minded toh 
<< omitted them both; but was determined otherwiſe, for fear off 
ce ying Offence to weak Readers, who might have thought ſuch 
« Omiſſion in a Grammar a grand Defe&, and very juſt Matter 


I leave to themſelves to judge: One thing I am pretty confident 
that there are nota few Readers, of as great Abilities as himſelf, wh: 
will think the Omiſſion, not only of thoſe, but of the other mii ere 


I have mentioned, a grand Defect in his Grammar, and a juſt Mui 
of Exception againſt it, Nay I further affirm, that if all theſe thiy 


paſs for Things of very rare and uncommon Uſe, there is little in 


Language that deſeryes to be called common : And if a Gramni 1 
that wants theſe, ean facilitate or render the Speaking of it a 


there is vaſtly leſs Diſficulty in the Latin Tongue than moſt Pet 
hitherto imagined. And yet our learned Author, in his Eſay # 
Education, p. 36. acknowledges, That the bringing Boys to a 


WW}! 
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FSCerammar anſwered. 23 
ik co facilitate) is really Matter of great Difficulty, and the greateſt 
au x 1 the Maſter hath upon his Hands.“ D * | 
u rheſe things ſeem aukwardly to hang together: For if the chief 
ond ention- of School Education is, to bring Boys, as far as they are 
s, able, to a true Latin Stile; and if Grammar was always thought 
ac rime Inſtrument and Means for furthering that Intention; it looks 
red newhat odd to think that a Grammar, ſo many ways lame and de- 
2. ive in Things neceſſary to the acquiring ſuch a Stile, ſhould not 
min iy be thought a fit and proper one, but, in his Conceit, the fitteſt 
tin propereſt hitherto publiſhed. e. 
s 23. Bur here he thinks he has an excellent Evaſion : For, p. 3. 
cu the ſame Eſſay, he tells us, That this Difficulty lies not in Mat» 
vin, Niers of Grammar, but in the making choice of proper Words, and 
Ti duch fir Phraſes or Forms of Expreſſion as are uſed. by the Roman 
as, Claſlicks.” n N IE 4 

on; i very readily confeſs, that the chief Difficulty lies in theſe. But 
15, i no leſs true, that a great Part of that Difficulty may be removed 
NM the Aſſiſtance of Grammar: For by it the Learner will be inform- 
cation that a great many Words, which, for ought he otherwiſe knew, 
ures, phe be uſed in theſe Phraſes, are therefore improper, becauſe ei- 
phy r not uſed by thoſe Claſſicks ar all, or not uſed in ſuch a Manner 
PracWhe might fancy they could: Which it is the Deſign of ſome Parts 
„ha Grammar to teach him. Now, though (I own) there are a 
ic va et Number of Inſtances, in which Grammar can youu him little 
f Val no Help, with reſpect to the right Choice of Words or Phraſes; 
d to WE if there are a great many other Inſtances wherein it can, as in 
car o Things above mentioned omitted by him, I would fain know 
(uct WW ſhould hinder him from taking the Benefit of ſuch Aſſiſtance. 
Matte Mr. Clarke will not allow this, but will have all theſe things left 
11 beconlthe Boy's own Obſervation, I do not ſee what great Uſe he has 
70 Hag any Grammar at all, fince it is poſſible (nay there are ſeveral 
dent! amples of it upon Record) that a good Genius with great Aſſi- 
ſelf, x ty.may acquire other things, as well as theſe, without it; and 


er munere theſe Qualifications are wanting, I know no Method in the 
i Mu edd chat will ſucceed. But the Queſtion is not here, What may 
ele lu done 2; bur, What is ficteſt to be done ? i. e. Whether a Student 


ok, A dat Language ſhould work it out by the mere Force of Obſerva- 
ittle in and Practice; or whether he ſhould, together therewith, take 
Gramm Advantage of ſuch Rules and Directions as thoſe learned in it 
of it ae furmſhed him with, and which, if duly attended to, will very 
oft Pech facilitate his Labour, and make it ſhorter than otherwiſe it 
E ſa) Mad be? This Mr. Clarke himſelf ſeems to be ſenſible of: For 
ys £03" is Eſſay, p. 106. he leaves his great Director Mr. Locke, (who 
f Gran ud have Latin to be learn'd by Uſe only,) and prefers the learn- 
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14 Objettions againſt Mi. Ruddiman's 
ing of it by Grammatical Rules; which, though the other Way mz 
do in private Education, he thinks abfolutely neceflary in Scholl 
Nay, p. 107. he tells us, what is very true, * That even in the lean 
& ing of Languages by Uſe, the Mind makes its Way by the tg 
ec of Rules, which the frequent Obſervation it is unavoidably yy 
cc upon, naturally ſuggeſts to it; and that therefore all Languꝶ 
ce ate learnꝰd by Rules which the Mind is obliged to make for in 
c And indeed (he ſays) it is impoſſible for him to concave how A 
& Language can be get otherwiſe. And (adds he) if this be tþ 
& Caſe, it muſt be a vaſt Advantage to any body, in the learningi 
& a Language, to have plain eafy Rules laid before him in due) 
te thod, and thereby be cafed of the Trouble of hammering oi 
«Rules for himſelf in a bungling Manner, aſter an Expence of Tin 
© and continual Obfervation.*? Thus far all is well: But as the} 
Vour ſeems to be granted with a narrow and ſtingy Hand, heid 
mediately takes back a great Part of what he had given. For 
108. he will have the Grammar that is to furniſn us with ſuch Rul 
to be a very compendious one; and, p. 109. that it ought to cont 
little elfe but the moſt ſubſtantial and neceſſary Things, Which he i 
are chiefly (i. e. according to him, almoſt ozly) to be look'd oft 
and taken care of. But pray, why ſhould this Grammar be ſon 
ry compendious ? and why to confiſt only of the moſt ſubſtantial i 
neceſſary Things? (though his, 1 think, does not fo much as cond 
all theſe.) For, if a ag Number of other things, beſides tht 
that are moſt ſubſtantial and neceſſary, muſt be known to a Boy, | 
fore he can be brought to a true Latin Stile; Why may he not u 
the Aﬀiſtance alſo of Grammar Rules for learning of theſe, ni 


ged ro hammer them out to himſelf in a bungling Manner, i. e. asl 
derftand theſe Words, in ſuch a Manner, that he is not very li 
whether he is right or wrong. The general Argument he mi 
ufe of will equally hold for both: For, where Rules can be i 
for any thing that is requiſite for the forming of a true Latin d. 
and theſe Rules are much ſurer to truſt to, and can be acqul 
with leſs Expence of Time, than ſuch as the Boy's own Obſerv: 
can hammer out for him; who can doubt whether he thould 
the Benefit of thoſe Rules or no, unleſs he who will ſay, that 
certainty is preferable ro Certainty, and that it is better to loſe I 
than ſaveit? : | — 5 

§ 24. Ay, but he affirms over and over, that all theſe thing 
but Grammatical Niceties and Punctilios, of very fare and un 


mon Uſe, and of little or no Significancy to the writing of true VWF ear 
Who told him fo 2 1s there, as I ſaid before, no Medium betu of 1 
the moſt ſulſtantial and pecefſary Things of a' Language, * Fun 


/ 1 


„ 


now whether he ſhould ſay, Memor noſtrum, or noſtri; Miſerere | 
ulri, or noſtriem 3 Pater noſier, or naſtri, or naſtrum, c.? Or | 
heiler he may not ſay, Non licet mihi eſſe negligenti, às well as ne- I. 
ligentem and, Vir ingenio truci, as well, if not better, than ingenii 

4? For all which, and a great many more, I do ngt find the ö 
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L unce to them: And, Eſay, p. to, e That a large * gene- 
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26 Objectious againſt Mr. Ruddiman's 
ic ral Acquaintance with the Words and Phraſeology of the Zi 
« Tongue, with the Rites and Cuſtoms- of the old Romans, is ofiy 
cc finitely more Importance than theſe,” i. e. the Niceties and Puij 

jos of Grammar, in which Claſs he always comprehends Whateſ 

is not in his. And p. 11 & 12. of the ſame Eſſay, he is yet i 
particular, and tells us, that the things he would have eſped 
taught at School, with a Preference, it would ſeem, far above by 
Tatin and Greek, re, Hiffory, Geography, Chronology, and the thi 
. neceſſary and uſeful Things in Divinity, G. And in this cr. 
would perhaps have alſo contained Polzricks, Architecture, the 4 
military, Husbandry, Danting, Fencing, and the like: For it is c 
tain, that ſomething of all theſe may, and a little of ſeveral of thy 

\  eughr to be taught at School. But then, what may be gathere{ 

theſe from the Latin Authors the School-boys read, or even fi 
ſome ſhort Introductions or Compeuds of them, that may be put 
to their Hands for that purpoſe, will not do the Buſineſs with bi 
For he immediately adds, © Theſe (i. e. Hiſtory, Geography, andi 
cc other things he had mentioned) if a right Method was uſed yi 
ce them, might be taught them to a greater Degree of Perfedii 
< than moſt Men of a Scholaſtick Education, that apply themſch 
© to Reading, ever attain to.” What this fine Method of hi} 
we do not well know : Bur if it is to carry the Scholar 70 4 grai 
Degree of Perfebtion, than moſt Men that have had a Scholaſtic l. 
cation (i. e. been bred at any other School than his) can, by ujj 
ing themſelves to Reatling, ever attain to; we may juſtly infer, th 
as it muſt be very full and particular, (the very Reverſe of that ul 
in his Grammar,) ſo it muſt take up a great deal of Labour and Til 
And that this is his Intention, we may further learn from this, tl 
in this ſame Eſſay upon Educ. p. 10. he would not have a Boy! 
leave the School till he was of the Age of ſixteen or ſeventeen. 
in his Eſſay upon Study, p. 140. he not only tells us, © That ini 
c vulgar Method of Teaching, he ſees not how it is poſlible fort 
< Boy to be tolerably fitted for a College before the Age of eigne 
or nineteen; ” but alfo, according to his own Method, and a 
all the vaſt Improvements he has made, he is poſitively of Opinit 
<<: That the Age of eigliteen is the ſooneſt that any ſhould move. 
«© [to a College, ] let his Parts and Attainments be what they wil 
| Now, as he ſuppoſes, Eſſay upon Study, p. 18. that a Boy is c 
to begin his Latin at cight Years of Age, and that by this Comp... 
tion he mult ſtay at School at leaſt ten Years,-(nay that, as he ugh; 
inſinuates p. 145. it would be the better for him, if he ſhould 
ar School à Year or two longer,) one would think rar either tc 
Time enough for learning the largeſt Grammar that is comma 
taught, even thiongh there ſhould happen ro be ſome little Ni 
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Serammar anſwered. - 27 
nd Punflilios in it; or elſe that the greateſt Part of it is to be em- 
loyed another Way, that is, in learning Hiſtory, Geography, and the 
eſt above named. Bur if we add to this the great Improvements 


ercral things, eſpecially the Synzax, (which is none of the eaſieſt,) 


* "IM the third or fourth Part of that Time that was laid out upon them 
| — y his dull Predeceſſors; nay the whole cf his Grammar, as was be- 


re obſerved, be with Eaſe taught in a Fortnight or three Weeks :* If 


the e add this, I ſay, that according to Mr. Clarke's Scheme, the Learn: 


it is q 


a he leaſt Part of what Boys are to be taught at School; it plainly 

r lows, that he would have the far greater Part of their Time ro 
A Ic lad out, not upon the Language, bur ſomething elſe. And ' this 
les litle leſs than what he himſelf exprefly owns, Eſſay upon Educ. 


11, where he tells us, Thar he cannot bur wonder, that whert 
it is evident that a great deal of uſeful Knowledge might be taught 
Boys at the ſame time they learn the Languages, it ſhould be fo 
little regarded, and the learning of Words made their only Buſineſs 
imme the belt Farr ß TT 
$26, But to all this I anſwer : ½, That no body, that I know 
f, ever dream'd, far leſs intended, that the learning of Words (as he 


kprefſes it) ſhould be the only Buſineſs of Boys at School. Nay the 
by ing is in itſelf impoſſible: For if theſe Boys are made but tole- 
fer, ti ably to underſtand the Authors they read, they muſt neceflarily learn 
that u dmething of what is there treated of. And as Hiſtory is the chief 
nd Ti ubjet of moſt of them, they cannot fail to be inſtructed in that, as 
this, 1 a as in the Language : And as the former is ſooner acquired and 
- Boy! ore eaſily reti. than the latter, it were well it they imptoved near 
ny wach in the one as the other: And the like may be faid of fome 


ther things. But if this will not ſatisfy ME; Clarke, I ſhall readily 
low him, that after the Boy is ſomewha: advanced in his Latin, 
me {mall Portions of his Time, twice or thrice a- week, ſhould be 
t apart for his being taught the Elements of general Hiſtory, Geo- 
raphy and Chropology, the ſame Way as for Writing, Arithmetick 
nd Muſick. As for Divinity, though otherwiſe the moſt valuable 
fall kind of Learning, it may be ſufficient that he be taught the 

damental Principles and Precepts of it on the Lox Ns Day, or 
me ſelect Hour the Day before or after, at the Maſtet”s Diſcretion, 


Id true Goodnels, and Animadverſions' on the contrary Behaviour, 
ju then, as there is none, I think, except Mr. Clarke, who expects 
. Boys, While at School, ſhould be made Maſters of theſe Arts and 


his grand Reformer of Education tancies he has made in the Art of 
Teaching, inſomuch that, if we will take his Word for ir, Eſſay on 
ud, p. 18 & 34+ the Boy may, according'to his Method, learn 


» of Languages, or Words, (as he contemptuouſly calls them,) is 


ih frequent Injunctions and Exhortations to the Practice of Virtue 
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ceſſory and B hap ee in compariſon pf it. Not that I woll 


But to jnyertthe Order of Things, and to make that principal, whid 


guages, (or, as Mr. Clarke will have it, of Words; ) fo, if ever u 
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28 Objefions againſt Mr. Ruddiman's 

Sciences; but chat a general Knowledge of them, during that Spa 
is ſufficient for their purpoſe : I can by no means allow, that a 
conſiderable Part of their Time, the main Bulk whereof is delta 
for another End, ſhould be laid out upon them. mn. 
8 27. For, zdly, Whatever Mr. Clarke's Thoughts may be, I wy 
always of Opinion, and ſo. I believe are moſt Men that HA, ay 
thing of Literature, that at Schools the learning of Languages wy 
the kick and principal Deſign, and that all other things were but a 


have theſe other things to be {lighted or neglected, ſo far as the Sy 
dy of them does not interfere with zhar the Boy's main Buſineb: 


ought only at preſent to be but acceſſory, or the contrary, is whathy 
Man of Senſe will think fit to be done. I would not here be mi 
underſtood, as if my Meaning were, that the Knowledge of Woh 
is abſolutely and in itſelf preferable to that of Things. No tru 
All that I intend is, that as the Knowledge of a 115 many Thing 
cannot be well attain'd without the previous Knowledge of Ly 


* 


Would attain the Knowledge of ſuch Things, we muſt firſt ſer abat 
the Knowledge of thoſe Languages, which are in our Opinion th 
neceſſary Means of coming to ſuch a Knowledge: And, as hithem 
we Have only a general Notion of the Things to the Knowlech 


whereof theſe Languages are to bring us; ſo all the while the Kno tl 
Jedge of theſe Languages muſt be our chief Aim, and the former ft 
705 is to be no otherwiſe regarded than as Motives and Inciteme in 
o prompt us. forward to the Attainment of the latter. But y 
ac 1 ſpend more Words in a Caſe ſo plain, and which Mr. Claim 
himſelf ſeems elſewhere to be ſatisfied about? For, Eſſay upon Edu th 
P. 71. he quotes his great Patron Mr. Locke; who, arguing againſt till ag! 
making Declamations at School, uſes among others this Argumen{]Wſſab! 


* That the Buſineſs of a Wb being ſent thither is Language bard) 
© and not Inyention: ' An p. 76. © That improving and perfect 


* him in the Latin Tongue is his proper (i. e. Cuict and principi 


F. Buſineſs at School. AS 1 5 or 
8 28. But 3dly, Mr. Clarke furniſhes us with a very forcible Puck 


| a againſt his own Scheme: For in his Efay upon Study, p. 
he juſtly, repreſents the aiming at too much, and aſpiring to an 
feerly Skill in all the ſeveral Parts of Learning, to be a great Ful 
zn the Conduct cf Study; and is at a great deal of Pains to ſhew if 
Folly, as well as Impracticableneſs of ſuch a Project. And ini 
Elan upon Educ. p. 57. he complains of the putting Boys on too n 
ny ſeveral Things at the ſame Time. Now, if the putting of Þb! 
zt School on the Purſuit of /o much uſeſul Knowledge, (as he 4 
N * | pr 


. 


Gramm anſwered: ' 29 


ace) iſ efſes it, t 11.) and bringing them 10 ſuch a Degree of Perfection, in 
an or), Ceegt aphy, Chr ondlogy, Divinity, ©. as very Jeu Men of | 
in! Scholaftick Education, that apply themſelves to Reading, ever at. 
, (as by his Method, p. 8. he ſays may, and ought to be done; 
wd not ſee how he can avoid the Fault he here condemns. For 
aw can the Study of ſo many things of very different Natures, and 
Ie carrying them to fuch a Degree of Perfection as he ſpeaks. of 
it 1 Nonſiſt (1 (ball not 8 one another, but) with that great and 
vou nſtant Application that 1s to be given to Languages, Which is the 
e S bolar's proper and chief Buſmeſs, and the attaining a competent 
nel; ill whereof is, by his own Confeſſion, Eſſay upon duc. p. 36. 
which greateſt of all Diſfirulties the Maſter (and, I may add, the Scho- 
bat r Bimſelf) Has upon his Hands ? And here I may very juſtly re- 
e r upon Mr. Clarke, what he in his Eſſay upon Educ. p. 143. ſays 
Wolde Boys chat are ſer off to the Univerſity ꝛbithout any tolerable Know- 
tu: of the Languages, “ That the Conſequence is, that their Tu- 
Ching ders are obliged to uſe them like School boys, by making them 
Uu pend a great deal of their Time in the reading Latin and Greek = 
ver M Authors, which ought to be ſpent upon the Sciences. Thus their 
t aba proper Buſineſs (adds he) in the College is jumbled together with 
on what properly belongs to a Grammar - School, [Here he owns what 
icheno 7 aid above,] and ſhould have been done there. By which means 
wed it comes ro paſs, thar they have more Irons in the Fire at a time, 
Kno than they can poſſibly manage; are engaged in a Variety of Pur- 
rmet i ſuits all together, to the breeding of great Confuſion, and to tſie 
temen intolerable Hindrance of their Profiency in Knowledge; ſo in- 
ut w tolerable, that ſuch can never make much out, I am ſure; but 
. Cl muſt needs come away from a College, though they were not idle 
n Ed there, very little wiſer than they went.“ Thus Mr. Clarke (and 
ainſt agree with him) very rationally obſerves. But let him turn the 
gumenſables, and apply this to his Scheme of School- Education. For if the 
bare erning of ſo many Arts and Sciences, and that to ſuch a Degree of 
erſeciherkection too as he promiſes, at a Grammar - School, can ſtand witn 
rincpißze acquiring bur of a tolerable Knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
Jogues; why may not the learning of thofe Tongues, ar leaſt fo 
cible uch of chem as will ſerve their Purpoſe there, conſiſt with the 
y, p. ming of ſuch Sciences as are taught at Univerſities? There is no 
to a note Incongruity in the one than the other: For if the latter will 
eat FalWbaraſs and juſtle out the Sciences, ſo will the former do the Lan. 
ſnew Mages; and if the ſecond is turning an Academy into a Grammar. 
nd in tool, the firſt is turning a Grammar-School into an Academy, 
u too Wc Abſurdity and Prepoſterouſneſs of both are very great, but lies 
g of Ba wieſt againſt Mr. Clarke's Scheme: For ſome of the Sciences that 
as he 4 fe taught at Univerſities may be, and too often are taught from o- 
pr | | ther 
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30 Objectious againſt Mr.Ruddiman's 


Nr. Clarle's not excepted, can ſupply the Place of. And this brin 
me naturally to what I was. to ſuggeſt in the laſt Place, for ONer 


| Þably has its Riſe from the ſame Fountain. + For if either Men or 


lue, but a true ang intrinſick one of their own) can be come at i 
- much eaſier Way, viz. by their being delivered in their own M 


avoiding the Conſequence, but that theſe Languages muſt paß 


io far chime in with an Opinion which wants but a Step or tw 
render his Employment altogether uſeleſs } For when the I 


cher Authors than Patin or Greek ones; but theſe Languages are 9 
ly 10 be learn'd from their own Authors, Which pp Tranſſatan 


throwing his ſecond Plea againſt the Uſe of large Grammars, nay 
, Thar the learning of ſuch Grammars is inconſiſtent with the py 
greſs of Youth in other things of much greater Concern and 1mportay 
8 29, 4thly, That if this Doctrine of Mr. Clarke's ſhall prejgil,j 
will, notwithſtanding all the fine Things he at other times ſays g 
theſe. learned Languages, create a general Diſtaſte of them yt; 
great many People; which, as jt is too much the Caſe already, fo p 


{hall give into an Opinion, that there are other things of an incon 
parably_higher Value than Languages to be learnęd at School, ay 
chat it would ſeem, by Mr. Clarke's curtailing and bringing inn 
{mall Compaſs the Grammars that are deſigned for teaching thy 
Languages, that he would haye their chief Care employed ppop jd 
other things; they will be eaſily tempted to ſlight and negle& c 
Languages themſelves, and turn their Minds chiefly on what he ud 
them is ef vaſily greater Importance. But if it is further ſuggeſi 
That cheſe other Studies are pleaſant and agrerable, and that, ond 
contrary, in learning theſe Languages there is nothing but Briz 
and Thorns before them, and a laviſh Drudgery and extreme II 
ficulty perpetually accompanying them; they will be on the Point 
loſing all Heart towards them, and of giving up entirely with tha 
For ever. And it will be no ſmall Inducęement to them ſo to d 
When they are moreover made to believe, that theſe Arts and Sci 
ces he talks of (Which havę not, as the Languages, a borrowed | 


ther · tonguę. For if once they can be perſuaded of this, theres! 


vain Amuſements, and be thought of as little Sgnitficancy to uſe 
and ſubſtantial Knowledge, as the long and perplex'd Grammar i 
teach them: That theſe things which I have {aid are not idle 
cjes of my own Contrivance, but the real Sentiments of a great 
ny, and thoſe otherwiſe Perſons of Diſtinction and good Sens, 
too evident from daily Experience to be doubted of: And toll 
chiefly is to be aſcribed the great Neglect of the Latin Tongue 
ſently ta be obſerved in Britain and ſome other Countries. But 
would have expected, that a publick Teacher of that Language ſbo 


Jon 


— 


Eerammar anſwered, xx 
otgiie comes to be thought ſo, both Grammar and Gramtnat-Sahools 
ſt go a packing with ir. All the e r ee and high 
ncomiums he elſewhere beſtows upon that Language will be to 
ele purpoſe: For ſo long as People, are perſuaded that it is, of 
all Value in compariſon of other things that are to be taught at 
hool, and that thafe other things can be got without it, they | 
ill not any more think it worth while to lay out their Time upon 

Study that is no leſs unneceſſary than laborious. But, as if People 


Val ere not apt enough of themſelves to take up with that which will 
ſays Ma chem the leaſt Trouble, Mr. Clarke has ongbt fit to give them 
with new Handle and Encouragement to it: For in the Diſſertation up- 
lo poll, Language which he has ſubjoined to his new Grammar, p. 178 


egg: he is at a great deal of Pains to ſhew, that becauſe the mo- 
n Faſhions and Ways of Life are vaſtly different from what they 
re in the Time of the old Romans, and we have got a great Variety 
Arms offenfive and defenſive unknown to them, and the like, there- 


the re the Latin Tongue is become utterly improper to avſwer. our pre- 
on 116; Occaſions 3 and conſequently, that it is by no means fit for be- 
ect ue 2 common or univerſal Language to the learned World; and that 


welſh,. French or Italian are vaſtly more. proper far that purpoſe. 
An he adds, . That one great Advantage ariſing from = he 
ing upon one of our modern Languages would be, that whereas 
our Youth are now all zeized and plagued with learning to ſpea 

or write Latin, and to very little purpoſe, by reaſon of the great 
Difficulty of it, ariſing in part from the Cauſe juſt mentioned, 
they would be eaſed of. that Trouble.” He wonders that this has 
t been. more taken notice of; and I wander no leſs, that a Profeſ- 


nd t of that Language ſhould ſay ſo much to the Diſparagement of it, 
wed Ia which, if Kere were Place for it here, I could prove in a great 
ne kuf eaſure to be falſe. There is only one Thing. I ſhall take notice of, 
Vn \ mely, That this Doctrine of his does very ill quadrate with what 
nere VI. ſpeaks, Eſay upon Educ. p. 123; concerning a Project that was 

t paß on Foot ſonie Years ago, of publiſhing. a Weekly News. paper in 


tin, under the Tittle of Mercurius Romanus; which he not only 

mam proves of, but ſeems ſorry that it was laid aſide: For I hardly 
ow any thing more difficult to be done in that Language, than the 

chtrences related in ſuch Papers. | 


But whether Mr. Clarke's Sentiments on this Head are juſt or o- 


nd 0 Mgerwiſe, I am ſure that the whole learned World two hundred 
onguc rs ago (and I hope ſome of the moſt judicious of them continue 

Bun ag to this Day) were of another Mind. At that time, and long after, 
nge lu vas the univerſal ſettled Opinion, that almoſt all Knowledge was 
7 cd up in theſe learned Languages, and that there was no coming 


Jon 


i. but in and rough them : And this necellary and N 
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5 Connexion which they thought was between them, made them 
almoſt an equal Value upon both. But beſides the utile or priju; 

be reap'd from thoſe Languages, as heing in their Account the gy 

fure Channels through which all uſeful Learning did and ſhould n 

they allo had a great Reg d to the dulce or Pleaſure to be founi 
them : For they obſery and as it were felt, ſuch ĩntrinſick Bis 
lencies in them, ſuch Variety and Copiouſneſs, ſuch a charming M 

ealnelſs and other Beauties in the noble Authors that wrote and 


2 


hem, as no modern Language whatſoever can poſſibly equal, ora in 
Toft near to. Being animated by theſe Conſiderations, — thaw - 
no Pains too great, no Difficulties too hard, no Grammarr wr: 
dious, that would at laſt make them Maſters of ſo valuable a Pull; 
This, among innumerable others, was the Opinion of our grexith 
Hana; who, Hiſt. Scot. lib. 1. cap. 8. has theſe Words, uy 50 
me attinet, malim ignorar e Velerem illam 0. anilem priſcorum 
tannorum balburiem, (and probably he would have ſaid the ſami o 
any other modern Language, except iſo much as was neceſſa pi 
common Life, in his own,) quam dediſcere quodaunque hoc off midi 
nit Latini, quod magno cum labore puer didici. And a little afic, 
quid oper & induftris 'poſſimus, id onine ed conferamus, ut liiy 

] Gracam & Latinam, quas orbis pars melior tanquam publicas m ve 


pro viribus expoliamus. And, though it may paſs for a poeticil 
1241 eie re rn we © 3 . k; 
aggeration in what is ſaid by the now deſpis d Mr. Lilly, 
Aaddiſcas veterum clariſſima ſcripta virorum e 
Et quos Auctores turba Latina docee ; [rot 
und, aſter naming Terence, Cicero and Virgil, 
TEIT Ni Ay 9 eee nenne 


. 5 f 5 y e qui non didicit, nil præter ſomnſa vidit: Bt 
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vet at the bottom it has ſomething of Truth in it, and was ui mo 
che main the generally received Opinion. How different from! 
is Mr: Clarke's Conduct, who is at a great deal of Pains to diſpi 
bis own Art, and to ſhew-that comparatively there is but ſmall Lea 
for it! And though he ſays, Diſſert. on Lang. p. 181. that hew 
not have the Latin Tongue to be quite laid aſide, but would h 
ſtill to be a Language for Scholars; yet, as he would not have l 
any logget to be tormented about the writing or ſpeaking of it 
Conſequence will ere long be, that even ſuch will but little te 
it, And when that comes to paſs, (which he is haſtning as fil 
he can,) the Queſtion will not then be, 'Whether-a ſhort or 20 
one? but, Whether any Latin WE at all ſhall be mado uf 
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The vulgar Practice of teaching Lat in, by a Grammar 


61. TT AviING thus far accounted for the Length of T. Rs 

H Grammar, and ſhewed, I hope, to the Conviction of all 
intelligent and unprejudiced Maſters of that Art, that the Complaints 
raiſed againſt it on that Score are unjuſt and groundlefs; 1 come 
now to the Second Branch of my Undertaking, which was to defend 
it againſt another Set of Adverſaries, who would have it, and all o- 
chers of its Kind, exploded upon another Head, viz. Is being come: 
ed in Latin, the very Language it is deſigned to teacg. 
This Objection againſt the vulgar Practice of reaching Tariz in its 
own Language, has been raiſed many Years ago by ſeveral Perſons of 
diſtinRion, ſuch as the Author of the Noavelle Met hoile, the famous 

r. Locke, and others; bur by none in ſuch a fierce and pedagogical 
Manner, as by the above named Mr. John Clarke Schooltttaſter of 
ul, in the Preface to his new Latin Grammar, publiſhed this ſame 
ear 1733. But [ am hopeful, that when all 35 duly weigh» 
d and conſidered, I ſhall be able, not only to vindicate the peneral- 
y received Cuſtom in this Particular, but alſo W gray all 
hat Mockery and Ridicule to which Mr. Clarke would expoſe it) 
0 ſhew; that the Method ſo ſtrenuouſſy contended for by him, will 
ot ſo well anſwer the propoſed Deſign. And that I may do tlus 
with the greater Perſpicuity, I muſt premiſe theſt two Things. 

1. That among all civilized Nations, where Learning and Huma- 
Inty were in any Meaſute cultivated, the Latin Tongue, as it was 
once the Language of the greateſt ane moſt renowhed People that o- 
ver was in the World, ſo it was always looked upon as the beſt, the 
moſt harmonious and expreſſive that ever was ſpoken; and upon 
hat Account, as well as the many excellent Books writ in it, was 
judged the fitteſt for being the common Vehicle for tranſmitting the 
Learning of different Nations to one another, and keeping up à Cor- 
teſpondence among tliem; which could not ſo well be effected by a- 
ny other Language whatſdever. | 8 | 

2. This being laid dowñ for a Foundation, it was next confideted, 
that, as this Language, however excellent in it ſelt, was become what 
we call a dead one, as not being now ſpoken by any particular Na- 
ton in the World, and only to be acquired from the Pooks whicit 
ae writ in it; the Knowledge of it would therefore b. come the more 
difficult, and a great deal of Labour and fevers Study would be ne- 

I ccllary for the Attainment a Meaſure of ii, as 1 
1. keien 
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"cient for the above mentioned Purpoſe, 1 | 
to be obſerved, that this Difficulty would be much increaſed by rw w 
other additional Cauſes, viz. 1ſt, The great Copiouſneſs and Variei Wil 

of the Language it ſelf, far beyond any of the modern Languages ec 
Uſe in our Part of the World. And 24ly, The vaſt Difference be Hua; 

twixt the Nature and Conſtitution of it, and that of any living Lr 
"guage we know of. . „ 
82. Theſe Things being rationally deſigned and ſuppoſed by the 
firſt Revivers of the Latin Tongue, and of all good Learning by u wit 
Means; their next Conſideration would be, which was the mot do. 
proper Method for, n a Language, which tho? very d bat 
ficulr in it ſelf, was yet for the Beauty and Uſefulneſs of it, intendei tea 
to be an univerſal one among 8 Men, for keeping up a perp 
tual Intercourſe among them, and thereby becoming an Inſtrumen, on 
as it Were, of communicating their Knowledge to one another. An 
- here it would naturally occur, that as Language in general is a prad 
cal Thing, chiefly attained by Imitation and Example: So the mon 
of Praxis and Exerciſe ſhould be uſed in the attaining of this, th 
more expeditious, full and perfect would the Knowledge of it be 
Or, in other Words, as the eaſieſt and readieſt Way of acquiring i! 
ny modern Language, is by living for ſome Time among, and ca 
verſing with that People to whom ſuch a Language is vernacula: 
So they with good Reafon thought, that for the acquiring of th 
Latin, a Method ſhould be uſed, approaching as near as poſſible wor 
that which is found the beſt for acquiring living Languages, i. e. by 
converſing as far as is praQticable in Latin, and thereby endeavou; 
ing to make it, as it were, vernacular to tus. For this Reaſon it wa, 
that in moſt Schools and Colleges, it was an eſtabliſhed Cuſtom, 
that nothing but Latin ſhould be ſpoken 3 and that Puniſhments « 
Mulcts ſhould be impoſed upon thoſe that did otherwiſe. I knoy 
chat this Practice is now much diſuſed, and ſome learned Men han 
gone the Length altogether to condemn it: But in my Opinion with 
out Reaſon. I ſhall not ſtay here to canvaſs this Point ſo fully as might 
otherwiſe perhaps be neceſſary. It ſball ſuffice in the general to d 
ſerve, that it is a Thing undeniable, that in former Times, when the 

. Cuſtom of ſpeaking nothing but Latin in Schools was kept up, we 
had much better Latin Scholars, as well as Maſters, than we hate 
now. And there is the juſteſt Reaſon in the World to expect i 
ſhould be ſo, from the very Nature of the Thing it ſelf. For Men, 
eſpecially young ones, being naturally led to imitate what they her 
or ſee done by others; and this Imitation being for the moſt Pan 

perfected and made eaſy by the frequency, of Acts, it will neceſſarl 

follow, that the more frequently we ſpeak or write in any Languagy 
we will gradually arrive at a greater Facility in that Language; " 
thi 


j 


Grammar writ in Latin, juſtified. 35 
over his Facility will ar laſt render it almoſt habitual to us, as if it were our 
tw own Mother: tongue. A 5 „ 
rien s 3. The common Objection againſt this Practice is, That the 
zes u ccuſtoming Boys to ſpeak Latin, before they can be ſuppoſed to 
ce be have laid in a ſufficient Stock of Vocables, far leſs of being Maſters 
; Lav of the Rules of the Language, muſt neceſſarily make their Difcourſe. 

p | thing elſe but a confuſed Medley of Barbariſms and Soleciſms, in- 
y de tolerable, if not unintelligible to true Latin Ears; and of fo little Uſe | 
by u wich reſpect to the 7 of pure Latin, that it will require a 

mol aouble Task to ſer Things ta Rights again; one of unlearning the, 
ry d barbarous ſargon they had been accuſtomed to, and another of 
tende teaching them pure Latin in its Place. This is the uſual Argument 
peryeWoainſt ſpeaking. Latin in Schools; which, tho' it may take with 
ume, Wome People, yet in my humble Opinion, is of that Kind, which ei- 
Au ber proves too much, or nothing at all, For by the fame Way of 
pra Reaſoning it might be proved, that no Art either liberal or mecha- 
e man ucal ſhould be exerciſed, untill the Learner were made ſo perfect in 
1s, te he Theory, that he needed hardly to err when he came to the Pra- 
it be ice. Nay it might hence be inferred, that no Language either na- 
ring ire or foreign, ſhould ever begin to be ſpoken. : For if we are 
ad cao to ſpeak any Language till we are Maſters. of the Rules of it, I 
acula:;Wpm afraid we ſhall never ſpeak it at all; and that we ſhall at that 
of te Rate have not a Silence of five Years only, as the Diſciples of Pyt ha- 
Hible ura are ſaid ro have had, but a perpetual one impoſed upon us. 
i. e. yince therefore it would be abſurd to follow that Courſe in any 
leavou hing elſe that depends upon Practice, and the gradual Improve-. 
it was vents that reſult from it, it muſt be no Jeſs ſo in the Latin Tongue; 
Zuſtom, herein it is impoſſible that we can arrive at any tolerable Perfecti-. 
nents of ſn, but by a conſtant Train of Exerciſes, either in ſpeaking, or wri- 
I knoy ing of Latin; and theſe carried on in ſuch a Manger, that by the 
en ha liſtance of a good Teacher, and diligently comparing eur Perfor- 
In wii nances with the Standard- rules or Authors of the Language, we 
as might PR) be daily enabled to correct what is amiſs; and make farther and 
1 to cd. orther Advances in that Study. That this was judged the beſt Way 
hen tek acquiring the Latin Tongue in former Times is beyond all Queſt1« | 
up, wi"; and as the Juſtneſs of the Means for attaining any End, is belt 
we hae own by Experience and Trial; fo it is no leſs certain, that in Ef. 
expect iet. while this Method was kept up, the greateſt Maſters for ſpeak | 
or Men, rs and writing of Lariz did flouriſh 3 and that now, fince that 
hey hear ractice began to be diſuſed, the Art of writing Latin is ſenſibly des 
zoſt Dan gyed, if not generally worn out. We have at preſent as great Di- 
ecelfarily nes, Lawyers, Phyſicians, Philoſophers, Hiſtorians, exc. as in 
anguags hoſe Times : But how few are there now among us, if any, that 
ge; and en vie with Eraſmus, Calvin, Bexa, Caſtalie, Budaus, Muretus, 
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36 The Teaching of Latin by 4 
Cujacius, the two Scaliger:, Thuanus, and our own Buchanan, Wil, 
on and Barclay, with innumerable others in the two laſt Cemurig, 
for that Purity and Fluency in writing Latin, Which we find ſo con- 
ſpicuqus and adnure in them? And to what Cauſe can this ſo re. 
markable Differ ence be aſcribed, but to the different Method take 

then from what is uſed now? a | i 
$ 4. But it will be farther objected, That this is to impoſe an g;. 
gyprian Task on young ones, and in effect to oblige them to mae 
Brick without Straw. For how is it poſſible (will it be laid) for 
them to ſpeak a Language of which they are altogether ignorant? 
But this is a groſs NMiſrepreſentation of the Matter. For at their fir 
ſetting out, it is neither required nor expected of young ones, that 
they ſhould ſpeak any Latin at all. But fome time thereafigr, when 
they have got the common Rules of Declenſion and Conjugation, 
and together with theſe have been taught ſome Vocables, and a fey 
Phraſes fic for their Purpoſe, they may by Degrees, be accuſtomei 
to ſpeak ſuch Latin as they are able; In which all along a tender 
Regard mutt be had to their yet weak Capacities, and great Alloy. 
ances be made for the manifold Errors and.-Blunders they muſt, du 
ring this Novicelhip, fall into. This, as I mentioned before, was 
the general l'ractice in Schools, from the Reſtauration of Learning 
in Europe, down to the Middle of the laſt Century at leaſt, and in 
ſome Places to this Day, But then they did not ſtop here, but to 
prevent young ones from taking up with and indulging themſclya 
in a rooted Habit of ſpeaking barbarous Latin, befides the many o 
ther Helps contrived againit that Evil, ſuch as the Phra/e-bogk 
School-Conferences, and the like, writ by Eraſmus, Corderius, Vue, 
and many others: Beſides theſe, I ſay, they always took Care t 
make theſe three Things go hand in hand together. Firſt, they gave 
them a Syſtem of Grammar, the Rules whereof, Leflon by Lelion, 
they explained to their Scholars, and-obliged them to commit them 
elpecialiy the more neceſſary ones, to Memory, with great bxad: 
neſs. Next, and together with this, they preſcribed them a Piccx 
of a good Latin Author, to be rendred into Engliſh, or whatener 
Was their native Language; in which they were not (as too man 
Maſters are now) very nice about the Propriety or Elegancy of thel 
own Tongue in the Tranſlation. lt was almoſt ſufficient to them, 
that the Wards and true Senſe of the Author was throughly under 
ſtood: For which Reaſon, their Expoſitions were as literal as ws 
4 oy But that which they chicfly ſtudied, was to parſe and col 
true gvery Sentence, and vary it to other ſimilar Sentences ; where 
by, and by the making them conſtantly ta obſerve all along the pat 
ticular Genius of the Language, and the exact Conformity betwell 
their Authors and Grammar, they grad ally prepared them my 
| . * 
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Grammar writ in Latin, juſtified. 37 
-d thing I was to mention: And that is the adding to cheſe the [+ 
rarion of what they were taught; which was performed two Ways, 

by obliging them (as I fad) in the School at leaſt, and among 
mlelyes, to {peak always in Latin, and next, by preſcribing them 
Nuent Exerciſes to be done by them in Writing; of turning ſome» 
of Latin into their native Tongue, or from this to the Zain 
ecially the latter; in which great Care was taken to point out 


uries, 
con · 
o te. 


taken 


— ir Faults, and Directions given them how to avoid falling into the 
) for again. Now, as it is this laſt, which gives the finiſhing Stroak 
ant > Null the reſt, Practice and Imitation being the End of all Inttructi- 


it Will very naturally follow, that an Imitation carried on after 
Manner I have deſcribed, muſt be the beſt and moſt effectual 
ans of any for attaining the End propoſed, a competent Know- 
ge of the Latin Tongue. For the very Definition of Grammar 
no, that it is the Art of ou and Writing a Language rightly 

t 


r kirk 
that 
When 
ation, 
a few 


ome Muell, how can it be ſaid that one has attained that Art, who has 
endet ¶ er exerciſed himſelf ro any Purpoſe either in the one or the other 2 
low. a great and, in my Opinion, a fundamental Error in Educati- 
t, du, to think that the Latin Tongue can be acquired by the bare Rea» 


gof Authors, and explaining them, tho? never fo accurately, in 


„ Was 

ning own native Language: For unleſs to this be added, that which 
ind in; Wc makes the Artificer, viz. Uſe and Exerciſe, or a conſtant Pra- 
but o Me of imitating what we read, by ſpeaking or writing in that Lan- 


ge our ſelves, we may indeed acquire a conſiderable Knowledge 
the Things thoſe Authors treat of, but muſt after all continue 


Uclve 
any 0» 


-books, re Novices in what ought to have been our principal Concern, I 
Vives, In the Language in which they wrote. | 
are 10 WS 5- Having thus made it appear from Fact and Experience, as 


y gave Il as from the Reaſon of the Thing, That the Practice of ſpeaking 
Letion, WF wruing Latin, directed by a good Syſtems of Grammarical Rules, 
them, daily improved by the Example of the Authors one reads, is the 
brad: {ch and jureſt Way of attaining that Language, I proceed now 
Word re directiy to ſhew, That a Grammar, whole Rules are concei- 
hate wer en Latin, is, cereris paribus, better adapted for the Purpoſe I 
> man / e mentioned, than that which is expreiled in our own native 
of char Hague, And this is no leſs than & plain and genuine Conſequence 
them nat is above repreſented, For, if the conſtant Practicę of ſpeak. 
under. nd writing Latin, is the moſt proper and expedite Way for the 


as wa ing the Knowledge of that Language, it very naturally follows, 
nd con the more we are : exerciſed, we are the more directiy carried 
where ard in that Deſign; and on the contrary, the more we are di- 
che pr Ned from it, by the Intervention of an y other Language, we are 
zerwed uch interrupted in the Uſe of Latin. And if for good Reaſons, 
wy axe mewn) it was thought expedient that in Schools the gene. 
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the Language, which we commonly call the Grammar of it, in 


ERudiments till he is fully Maſter of the Declenſions and Con jugati 
and the fundamental Rules of Syntax; and fo is capable of hai 


the Grammar to be conſidered as an ordinary School Author, a 


guage? To this | might anſwer in the fr 


/ 


1 
38 TH The Teaching. of | atin by 4 8 
ral Converſation ſhould be kept up in Latin, with reſpect toms 
ching elſe, it could not but appear reaſonable, that in what rela; 
the immediate Means of acquiring the Language, the ſame Maj 
ſhould as far as was practicable be alſo purſued. I readily ag 
that the firſt Rudiments of the Language ought ro be delivers 
the Learner's own Mother. tongue, becauſe he is not otheryiſe, 
pable of underſtanding them. But when theſe are ſufficiently ing 
cated, and he is in a good Meaſure become Maſter of them, [| 
no Reaſon why he may not procecd to the more particular Rule 


very Language it ſelf. To make this a little more plain, [ly 
down for a Principle in Teaching, that a Boy ought not to lea] 


ſome eaſy Latin Author, ſuch as the Dicta Sapientum, Corderiu 
the like, explained unto him. It is obvious, t t by a Latin Auj 
here I mean not one of thoſe ancient Romans, but a Book or Ty 
tiſe writ in Latin, for the Uſe of Beginners, be the Author of yi 
Country ſoever. When the Boy = I ſay, is thus far adj 


ced, that he can with the uſual Aſſiſtance underſtand any one( 
theſe, I ſee nothing needs hinder him from being taught a Cn 
mar in Latin, there being no more Difficulty in the one than the 
ther, or if there is, it proceeds from ſome other Cauſe, as lf 
ſhew afterwards, in which the Language, as ſuch, is in nowiſe a 
cerned. It is evident, that according to this Method, I would k 


would have it taught and explained much after the ſame Manna 
one of theſe There] is no!'Abſurdity, I am ſure, in this. Fo 
ought always to be remembred, that in this Kind of Education, i 
not ſo much the Knowledge of Things, as of Words, that is inta 
ed; and conſequently, it is not material what Subject the Au 
treats of, but how fit and proper he is for im Yroving me in 
Language. And in this Reſpect, I can ſay mT good Afſuran 
that a Latin Grammar hath the Advantage above any Author vl 
ſoever. For, at the ſame time, it not nly furniſhes me with a $i 
of Latin Words and Phraſes, as theſe do, but directly and immedi 
ly (which they do not) inſtructs me how to uſe and apply them 
8 6. But here the former Objectio againſt this Practice will 
be urged. Why ſhould young ones be plagued and confounded u 
theſe abſtruſe and difficult Latin Rules, when all thoſe Things ca 
more eaſily, and in leſs Time, taught and acquired in a known l. 
Place by denying | 
Fact: For I am aſſur ed by ſome Maſters, of as great Sufficicncys 
Experience as any in this Kingdom, who had tricd both Ways, ! 


[ 


Grammar writ iu Latin, juſtified, 39 
found as great Difficulty and Loſs of Time in the one as the o- 
r. And this, tho' it may ſeem a great Paradox at firſt, will, 
en duly conſidered, be found to be ſupported with very good 
aon. For here it is carefully to be obſerved (which theſe Obje - 
ts have not, all along through this Controverſy, ſufficiently advert- 
to) that this Difficulty or Obſcurity, which they complain of in 
e Latin Rules, lies not in the Language in which they are deli- 
ed, but in the Subject there treated of, which will continue much 
me, in what Language ſoever theſe are conveyed. It is much 
ſane to the Scholar, whether he ſay Noun or Nomen, Subſtan- - 
or Subſtantivum, Gender or Genus, &c. they are all equally ob- 
e or unknown to him, till ſuch Time as they are explained unto 
. And to one that has been taught his Rudiments as he ought, 
greater Difficulty can it be to lay, Nomen in es eſt feminini ge- 
1 Adjectivum concordat cum Subſtantivo in genere, numero & 
, than, A Poun in es is of the feminine Gender, An Adje- 
e agrees with its Hubſtantive in Gender, Number and 
ſe? lf chere is any greater Difficulty in the one than the other, 
puſt ly in the pronouncing the Latin Words, or being able to 
true them; than which generally nothing is more eaſy, and in 
ppariſon of which, far greater and unavoidable Difficulties muſt 
ur to him every Day in the Courſe of his Authors. Nay he will 

it almoſt as uneaſy to decline an Adjective and a Subſtantive to- 
der through all their Caſes, eſpecially if they are of different De- 


1705 1 hons, as penna mollis, anus formoſa, ſerenus or ſerena dies; and 
i varying any Verb in ſhort Sentences throughout its ſeveral 
1 ces, Moods, Tenſes, Numbers and Perſons : as, He teaches 


ammar, Ne ſhall be taught G2zammar, Let him teach 
is mal mar. J wiſh we had been taught Oꝛammar, They hope 
| G2ammar will be diligently taught, Sc. which all good Ma- 
are careful to cauſe their Scholars to do, before they come to 
t we call Grammar; | ſay he will find theſe almoſt as uneaſy as 
Thing he will meet with in the firſt Books of the common La- 
dyſtems, (in which the Hardſhip is ſuppoſed greateſt,) with re- 


me un! 
Aſſurand 
thor wi 


to the Language, which is the only Thing I am here concern- 
«that . lexcept from this the Verſe- Rules, in which, I own indeed, 
- vil MF» wore Difficulty: But as the Senſe of them is repeated in 


e, the Difficulty is much abated ; and if the Maſter is at the 
Pains in them, as he is or ought to be in other Things, they 
n a ſhort time become plain and eaſy, as is confirmed by daily 
ence, But here it is to be conſidered, that theſe ſame Verſe- 
however difficult ac firſt, prove in the End a great Eaſe to the 
Memory, in which if they are once duly imprinted, the Mea- 
o Which they ate confin'd, will make them ſtick faſter there, than 


a 


ended 
ings an 
nown U 
nying | 
ciency 


Ways, 
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40 The Teaching of Latin by a 
> vaſt Number of Repetitions of the Proſe ones will do: Which 
ven Mr. Clarke himſelf is ſenſible of, who has, tho? other wis 
Friend to Poetry, as appears by his Eflay upon Study, ſer down 
Exceptions from his Rules of Genders in Doggrel Engliſh Rhing 

ſuppoſing that otherwiſe the Memory would not ſo well u 
= © 


87. Bur Secondly, let this Difficulty, of having the Latin Toy 
taught by a Latin Grammar, be ſuch as theſe Men repreſent it, 
that the Teaching it in our native Tongue is much more < 
J anſwer, that the many Advantages to be had from the forme 
more than compenſate that Loſs. For 1, a great deal of the 
ice of ſpeaking Latin, which I have ſhewed above to be of ſo g 
Uſe, is hereby cultivated and kept up; whereas by the other} 
thod, it is ſo far interrupted or diſcarded. 24ly, There is a cen 
Gravity and Solemnity, (if I may ſo ſpeak) in the Latin, which i 
to make the Boy ſerious in what he is about: But when the Th 
is told him in his vulgar Tongue, with which he is ſo familiar 
quainted, it will not have the like Effect. This with ſome muy} 
for a Mock · obſervation: But when it is conſidered, that youngy 
being generally of a light, jocular and trifling Temper, and t 
their Minds are eaſily carried off to any Thing that will give d 
to that Diſpoſition; it is not to be Wonen, it they ſport th 
ſelves ſometimes with Rules delivered in a Language fo famili 
them, and which thereby furniſhes them with Marter for theit d 
iſh Merriment: Whereas their being taught them in Latin, a To 
they are as yet but little acquainted with, and from which ther 
latile Fancies cannot draw ſuch Occaſion for Dalliance, will mud 
ſtrain theſe ludicrous Amuſements, and confine them to the BH 
they have in Hand. Thus a Boy, when he is repeating that 
of Mr. Hunter's Grammar: e by 


The Names of Men are Maſculine, 

And Women's Names are Feminine 
When Names to either Sex agree, 5 
Then let their Gender common be, 


Or this: 


As in the firſt ſtill hæc 
But in the third hæc always craves 
Vas, vaſis %o, is neuter; ſo 
As antis zo be hic {till know. 
As aſſis ſhall the maſculine gain, 


And all belonging to its Ir. in. 


| 

e 
| 
. 
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Grammar writ in Latin, juftified. A 
hid r that of Mr. Clarke, who, after he has told that Words in AS ale 


— 


5 i; ory 2 * 1 | 
wie feminine, gives theſe Exceptions: | | 
r Met | 
bin BA. the Word as for Male flill paſſes, © [4 
ell m Floor Neuters nefas, fas, vas valis,, 


| 


As, antis making, is Male too; . eb TP 


2 Toy t E107 267 MULE EInty 
it it 4 inte FI 2 OE ** 2) LI 9: 1 5 14882 3 a 
ore ” WM be ready to fancy he is repeating a Piece of a common Ballad; 
mer, | phich he has heard young Girls ſing at their Spinning Wheels, and 
f che robably will make as merry with the one, as they do with the o- 
f fo er. But if Latin Rules are prefcrib'd him, they will put a due 
wher Reſtraint upon his Levity, and call in his Thoughts to the Ting they 
- a ca ere deſign'd for. And this naturally leads me to another Confidiera- 
nich bon; which is, 341), That rhe Difficulty ſo much complain'd of in 
the Mole Latin Grammars (as all other Difficulties) is, when rightly ma- 
nia ed by a judicious Maſter, a Spur to Induſtry; and, when oyer- 
e may (one. gives a particular Satisfaction and Pleature to the Learner; 
ounz d che very Pains it coſts him, retiders the Acqueſt the more valu- 
and le. But it will readily be otherwiſe with your Ezgliſh- Latin 
ive W rammars, eſpecially your Rime ones: for he cannot think much 
on Uf committing to Memory, that which to him looks ſo like a al- 
familie; and if he ſhould ſometimes blunder. in it, he will be apt to 
their M eckon it very incongruous, [that at the: Pleaſure of a peeviſh Maſter, 
„aT ſhould be obliged to ſing that to a melancholy Tune, which by 
h there ver) Make of it ſeem'd only fitted for a merry one. 47þly, 
in munis Difficulty, that is alledged to attend à Latin Grammar, more 
he Bu n that which is Written in our native Tongue, is, for that very 


ealon, more apt to make a deep and laſting Impreſſion on the 
ind. For things that are eaſily acquired, arè as eaſily forgotten; 
ſhereas, things that cannot be fix'd' in the Memory but with ſome 
Ifticulty and Labour, muſt therefore be lodged the deeper in it, 
d conſequently be the leſs liable to be rooted out or defaced. 
nd this removes, in a good Meaſure, 'the Argument drawn by the 
cherſaries of this Kind of Grammar, from the greater Space of 
me required for learning it than the- other. For ſuppoſing both 
ually full and 'comprehenfive, yet as the one will tequire more 
equent, and almeſt continual Repetitions, to make the Impreſſion 
at is neceſſary upon the Memory; when twice or thrice going o- 
r the other, will, for the Reaſon 1 have mentioned, ſerve the 
urpole; it will be found in the Ifſue, that the Odds of Time be- 
"een them ſhall be very inconſiderable. I might here add, 5, 
ha the Terms of Art, which are uſed in Grammar, and make up 
[ great Part of it, being generally of a Latin Extract, the ys 
| 5 M wWne 
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all Queſtions and Anſwers relating to them, are to be performed i 


che Satisfaction of all unbiaſſed and co petent Judges 3. fo, I think 


Cuſtom, that carries more of Stupidity in the Front of it? Ther 


he ſays. © That it is ſuch a palpable Piece of Abſurdity, that hei 


4% The Teaching of Latin by a+ 
who is taught them in that Language, will the ſooner underſtang 
the Meaning of them, 'as he is thereby cnabled to know wheng 
they have their Original; to which his own, Language can give hin 
no Manner of Aſſiſtance. And here I cannot but take notice of; {Wh 
as a Thing very unſuitable, that a Boy, who is daily tol be em. n 
ploy'd in Latin, and is to make it his Buſineſs to learn the Names d 

every thing (as far as he is capable) in that Language, and to obſere 
their ſeveral Etymologies and Derivations; yet, if he is taught in th 
Manner preſcrib'd by Mr. Clarke.and others, he muſt remain alt 
gether ignorant of the Latin Names of thoſe Things in which hey 
moſt converſant, not to mention the Reaſons for which they wer 
originally impoſed upon them. For if every thing about them, a 


his own Tongue only; both the one che other mult, for thy 
very Cauſe, be to him abſojutely unknown. 17 

$ 8. I haye now inſiſted at ſome Length, upon the ſecond Par 
of the Task I had preſcribed to my ſelf, which was to vindicate th 
common Practice of teaching the Latin Tongue by a Grammar cons 
poſed in the ſame Language, from the Objections that are raiſed e 
zainſt it upon that Head: And, as I flatter my ſelf ro have done ity 


I have ſome Grounds to believe, that, not to mention others, ha 
the famous Mr. Locke duly conſidered and weigh'd all Things, 2 
have above repreſented them, (as thar|grea: Man was otherwiſe 
ry capable to have done) he would either have changed his Opinio 
or been leis poſitive in what he afſerts,” But 1 have no Reaſony 
expect this from Mr. Clarke, who is ſo full of his conceited Skilly 
theſe Matters, as fondly to imagine that all Men in the World wer 
Fools in this Particular, till he came into it. What elſe could mo 
him, in the Preface to his late Grammar, p. 4. to affirm in ſuch i 
confident Manner, Thar the Abſurduy of Teaching the Lafer 
«© Tongue by a Grammar in Latin, is ſo very groſs, that one woll 
ce wonder how it ſhould ever enter into the Head of any Perſon 
© conimon.Senſe, much more, how it ſhould ever become a nai 
© nal Practice.“ And p. 5. * That the moſt rude and barbara: 
& Nation upon Earth cannot furniſh us with any Inſtance of. 


« fore (adds he) it is ſomewhat ſtrange, that a Practice ſo miſch 
„e Yous, as well as ridiculous, ſhould not long ſince have had a Sy 
put to it by Law.” And a little below, he again calls it a f. 
leſs and barbarous Cuſtom : And in his Eſſay upon Education, p. i 


o perfcaly at a Loſs to imagine what can be alledged in Vindicatit 
< of it.“ I would not willingly ſay a harſh Thing of any Man, pi 


ticulach 


Grammar anrit in Latin, juſtified, 43 
larly of Mr. Clarke, ſome of whoſe other Labours are very uſeful 


ſtand 
hence | | 
e hin ion to no ſmall Degree, to ſee one, whoſe Learning, if it is ſolid, 
of ; ſhould have taught him more Modeſty, thus to banter, not the low 
e c und the ignorant, but the moſt learned and polite Part of Mankind, 
nes and to expoſe them as the arranteſt Fools that ever appeared in the 
blery | 
in ul ents it, he might have been affured, that it either had never been 
\ at ecceived into, or long ſince baniſhed from the Schools; as on the o- 
bei ber Hand, when he knew that the pureſt and moſt elegant Latin 
wen riters that ever flouriſhed upon Earth, ſince that hanging 
n, al | 
ned u ommon Reaſon ſhould have obliged him to think, that a Method 
or tha tac produced ſuch excellent Effects, could not poſſibly be ſo ab. 


id bu eſtable Maxim, that where ſeveral Means are propoſed for obtain, 


ate tht 
Ir com 
aiſed * 
ne it u . f 
| think ection, as when that Language was taught in the Manner I contend 


rs, bal 
ps, 4x 


wiſe wh” a 
pinan i ithout any other Reaſoning, is more than ſufficient to confute all 


-aſon Mt Mr. Clarke has, or can ſay upon this Head. But we needed 
Skill u ot have carried this Argument fo bigh; for it will be enough 
id wen ſhew the Vanity as well as Falſity of Mr. Clarke's Poſitions, if it 
1d mo all be found, (which I hope he will not have the Confidence to 
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ich which; inſtead of Reaſoning, he would ſight them from it. 
1s, that he com- 


an, pues the Teaching of a Language by Rules writ in the very Lan- 
e 1 guage 
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cult Lask, the other is yet more ſo ; and if for that 'Reaſon itt 


44 The Teaching of Latin. by a 
guage to be learn'd, to the uſing of Prayers in an unknown Tongy, 
"There is no Compariſon between theſe two Practices. For why 
ever dream'd, that che Learner was ſtill to continue ignorant of th, 

articular Meaning of every Rule he is taught, as thele that uſe ſuch 
Prayers are ſuppoled to do ? lt is ſo far otherwiſe, that in all wel 
ordered Schools, where ſuch. Latin Grammars are taught, every 
thing in them, ſo far as is neceſſary, is explained in the Learner; 
wages! till the Senſe of every Word of them is made cler 
to his Underſtanding; and then, and not till then, is he obliged u 
eommit them to Memory, and apply them to the Uſes for which 
they were deſigned. The Reaſons for ſo doing I have given abo 
And if this ſeems ſo hard and difficult a Thing for a Boy, as M. 
Clarke would make the World believe, it will henceforth be proper, 
that he ſhould. have all his Authors likewiſe taught him in Engl, 
For there is almoſt the ſame Reaſon for both, and the Difficulty in 
the latter greater than in the former. When the Boy firſt ſers aboy 
Eutropius, Nepos, i Terence, or any. Latin Author, he treads upa 
unknown Ground, and has fully as much Need of a Guide to dire 
him, as in his Grammar: And if the explaining,” conſtruing, and 
fixing the Words and Phraſes of the one in his Memory, is a dif 


former is to be laid afide, fo alſo ought the latter. It may therefor 
on theſe Grounds be expected, that Mr. Clarke, as in the Diferts 
tion ſubjoined to his Grammar he ſeems to put but a ſmall Val 
upon the Latin Tongue; ſo among his other Improvements. onth 
Subject, he will at laſt adviſe the laying the Latin Authors quite: 
fide, and that the riſing Generation ſhould content themſelves vii 
the Tranſlations he already has, or ſhall afterwards give us of then, 
This is little Teſs than a natural Corollary from the Doctrine he a 
vances, andis no more abſurd than the Reaſon he there founds j 
on. For if la Latin Grammar does ſo much perplex and confound 
yound Children, as he tells us it does, and for that. Cauſe oughtn 
be baniſhed from Schools; it muſt follow, that whatever cqual 
or more perplexes them, (as 1 am ſure theſe ſame crabbed Autho 
do, let them be taught what Way he pleaſes) ought to be treu 
after the ſame Manner. He may indeed by ſuch a Project, gat 
the Thanks and Applauſe of thoſe poor young ones, whoſe E 
and Convenience he has ſo much at Heart z but I very much dow 
that the more ju licious and learned Part of Mankind, will not 
caſily go into his Sentiments. The whole Matter comes in {hott 
ws plain Iſſue, If the Latin Tongue is to be cultivated and If 
up in cha World; and if that cannot be done to Purpoſe, but 
great Labour andia conſtant Exerciſe in the Language: If this Ext 
ile i belt promoted by a Latin Grammar; and if long Exper 
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ongu s confirmed the Uſefulneſs of that Method, as | think I have pret- 
who clcarly made out; then it cannot, I hope, long remain a Queſti- 
of thy which of the two Ways, either the old and common one, of 
ſe ſuch Nich we have ſeen ſo good Effects, or the new one deviſed by Mr, 
Ul wel rte and others, of which no ſuch Inſtances can be given, ought 
every be taken as the better Method for acquiring the Latin Tongue. 
arner g 16. He talks indeed of having an Act of Parliament made againſt 
e cen Ne old Cuſtom, and thinks it ſtrange that it has not been done long 
ged uo. This, I own, would do his Buſineſs effectually, for there is 
which E reſiſting ſo powerful an Authority: But, how fond ſoever he can 
above. of his Opinion in that Matter, he may be well aſſured, tliat that 
as Vir, Neuſt Aſſembly, which gives Laws to the Nation, will not take his 
proper, re Word upon it, but will, if they ſhall think fit to rake ſuch an 
Engl air under their Conſideration, proceed in it in a Manner worthy 
culty u them, i. e. with that exquiſite Prudence and Judgment, which, 
rs avout covers its ſelf in all their other Determinations. And when that 
ds upon l be, we need be under no great Apprehenſion that ſuch a Sta- 
0 direlt te will ever be made. But he takes, in my Opinion, too much 
g, ad eedom with the Legiſlative Power, who would have it ſo idly 
s a dit Wd unneceflarily employed. Forif it is true, as he tells us, p. 6. That 
lon ee Thing eis utterly unattainable by the common Method; and that 
hereto WR Youth can no more learn by the Help of a Language they do not 


Diſert« WW underſtand, than the People can pray to God in a Language they 


Ul Vain 
S on thi 

quite & 
lves wilt 
of then, 


do not underſtand, which every Body ſees to be impoſſible, and 
Nonſenle to pretend: If, I ſay, this is true, then he might, with 
e ſame Reaſon, wiſh or expect, that Acts of Parliament ſhould be 
ade, ſtatuting and ordaining, that, for hereafter, no Man (hall 


ne he avBould not make Ploughs of Straw, or Boots of Cob- webs, and in- 
2unds i merable ſuch like. For if every Body ſees that it is impoſſible and 
con fouWonſenſe to pretend, that Latin can be taught by a Latin Grammar, 
ought ue will no more need an Act of Parliament to diſcharge that Pra- 
r equi, than they will need to be diſcharged the other Things 1 have 
d Auth ned: The ſame common Senſe that reaches them without a Law 
be teal forbear the one, being ſufficient to direct them withour @ Law to 
jject, (Wear the other. But, to be ſerious in the Matter, when L. read 
hole tle Words of Mr. Clarke, and, to the ſame Purpoſe, in the Tirle- 
uch dou of Dr. SV Latin Syntax, publiſhed anno 1927. where, af. 


vill not! 


in ſhort Mage, he adds in a Parentheſis, (It being impoſſible for them to learn 
and be an) other) I was, and ſtill am at a Loſs to underſtand what 
ſe, but RF) mean. . For it is not to be imagined that Perſons of their Lear. 
this EX and Experience can be ignorant, that, for ſome Centuries, the 
pete, n Tongue was only taught by ſuch a Grammar over all Eyrope, 
1 | | | 


| and 


ak with his Hands, or write with his Tongue, and that People 


ling us that his Rules are compoſed in the Childrens own Lan- 
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known. Theſe Things are ſo ſelf-evident, that no Body needs ty 


publick Prayers, and were the ſame Pains raken in theſe as in a 


| Meaning of the Words pronounced in theſe Prayer; continue, al 


performed in Latin, not only in the two Univerſities, and in thel0 
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and in moſt Places of it ſtill continues to be ſo taught to this 
How then can they call that impracticable, which has been, and 

> {10 univerſally practiſed : 1 ſſible Senſe therefore thai 
can put upon theſe Expreſſions, is, That Boys cannot be taught 
zin Grammar by Rules conceived in Latin,” unleſs theſe Rules x 
firſt explained to them in their own' Language. Who ever do 


ed ir, or pretended to do it otherwiſe? Nothing, certainly, ui 
4 Rule chat is not underſtood; and no Nn unknown can 
fibly be underſtood, till it is firſt tranflated into a Language that 


told them. But if Mr. Clarke's Meaning is, that theſe Latin Rib 
are never explained to Boys in their own native Tongue, which 
comparing them to theſe Popiſh Prayers, necoſſarily requires it thai 
be, there is nothing more falſe. For, whatever may be done d 
where, if am ſurc that in Scotland there was never a Maſter gu 
of a Practice, which (to uſe his Words) is fo manifeſtly. ſex 
and ridiculous. But Mr. Clarke, forgetting the Compariſon which 
had made a little before, and is ſo fond of, as to repeat it againi 
the ſame Paragraph, owns that it is wijely done, that in their St 
they are provided with a conſtruing Book to Lily, (i. e. the Iu 
Grammar that is taught in England.) Why now, had theſe pu 
Papiſts ſuch a conſtruing Book provided them for explaining thi 


tin Grammar, it would indeed compleat Mr. Clarke's Parallel; 
be it ſo, or otherwiſe, it quite deſtroys his Argument. For if i 


ſuppoſed, always unknown, whatever Abſurdity there may bei 
the Matter, there can be no Inference drawn from thence in à 
where every Thing is ſuppoſed. to be made plain and intellighy 

re it is required that any Uſe ſhould be made of it. Bur, on i 
other Hard, if People can be brought to underſtand theſe (a 
Prayers in a Language that was formerly unknown to them, (3 
done with Lily. and other ſuch Grammars ) where is the Ab/u1 
ry, Miſchief and Nonſenſe, which he ſo much talks of, that wol 
ariſe from the Uſe of ſuch Prayers? Such a Practice, I am fure, 
ſo far from being forbid by Law, (as Mr, Clarke would have do 
in the other Caſe) that we have a plain Act of Parliament, 14 
roli II. cap. 4. authorizing it, by allowing the publick Worlhp toi 


vocations of the Clergy of both Provinces, but alſo in the Schoch 
Weſtminſter, Wincheſter and Eaton. And we may very juſtly int 
that a Parliament, which allowed the one, would never, wheres 
Reaſon is yet ſtronger, condemn the other. 

§ 11. But Mr. Clarke hath yet, p. 4. one Argument in Ret" 
S by. | a 
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is ich he chinks ſufficient for exploding ſuch Grammars, viz. That 
nd t is by Hool's Engliſh Expoſition that Boys learn their Grammar. 


10 Lily's Language is utterly uſeleſs, and flauds for nothing ==»« — 


z.: 1 never almoſt heard any Thing more weak than this Pretence. 
len . if this Reaſoning is good, it will equally follow, that if it is by 
de Engle Tranſlations chat Boys come to underſtand Corderiut, Ne- 


Florus, &c. as certainly that was his Deſign, the Latin Language 
hoſe Authors is alſo utterly #/eleſs, and fands for nothing. And if! 


is the Caſe, then. ſee. no Reaſon, why, as I ſaid before, the origi» 
ds 10 Language of thoſe Authors, which is ſo: #/eleſs and inſignificant; 
in M ad not be altogether dropt, and that the bare Tranſlations of 
ich n may not wholly do the Buſineſs. I confeſs, that if Boys were, 


ſo miny Parrots, to conſider nothing in their Latin Rules but 
e Sound and Noiſe, and were only to heed the Engliſh Explica- 
ol chem, it were much better to lay them quite aſide, and hold 
afclves by Engle Rules only. But who ever eto 
theſe Latin Rules at this Rate? No Body, I am ſure, ſince E 

was a Kingdom, and Latin was thought worthy to be learnt 
it. On the contraty, I always took it for certain, that theſe La- 
Rules were not only to be explained as to the general Meaning 
hem, but ſo to be explained, as that the Boy ſhould fully under- 


wing ea che, particular Signification and Conſtruction of every Word of 
in an, and thereby know diſtinctly what he is ſaying when he is re- 
Uel 1 ing them in that Language. This is obvious from what Mr. 
*Or U 


ke himſelf takes Notice of, viz. That their Schools are wiſely 


nue, ed with a conſtruing Book to Lily; for that Book does not give * 
ay be general Explanation of Lily's Rules, but, in a moſt. minute and 
in 2 cular Manner, ranges and conſtrues, in their natural Order, e- 
nell Word of them. And if this is to render Lily's Latin: uſeleſs, 


ut, ON 


* a not what will render it, or indeed any Thing writ in Latin 
eſe {al i 


. For L know no Method more effectual for rendring Latin, 


em, (I other Language that is not a native one, eaſy aud familiar to 
Abſui Underſtanding, than this „ 
hat 2 I, But all this, tho? ſelf evident, will not convince Mr, Clare, 
m ute, 


, in his Efay upon Educ. p. 21. has theſe Words. “ They, 


have c] ſays he, underſtand not the Larin; but you'll ſay by the 
nt, 14 % e of their conſtruing Book they may. No, I ſay, they can 
rſhip ghet; they comprehend that Jumble: of Latin and Engliſo Words 
in tel their conſtruing Book, no better than the Larin by itlelf. This 
Schoch y one, that teaches: Lily's Grammar, may quickly be ſatisfied of 
uſtly r his own Experience. Nothing will make them underſtand 


- where 


hat the Latin Rule is to teach them, but the frequent inculcat« 
g n in plain Zzgliſh, joyn'd with a great deal of Practice.“ 
is the ſtrangeſt Thing in the World. For if Boys (after they. 


in Reber 
6 * q 


have 
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have been taught their Declenſions and Conjugations to Purpoſe, 
gether. with ſome of the chief Rules of Syntax, in their own 

guage, which is almoſt every where, and particularly in EA 
done) cannot by their conſtruing Bock, and the Aſſiſtance vf 
diligent Maſter, be brought to underſtand the true and exact Ma 
ing of a Latin Rule, not only in Engliſh, but in the Latin by ii 
and without the Eugliſh, it is ablolutely impoſſible that ever u 


ſnould be brought ro underſtand any Thing in that Langaage x 


there being no other Way that can be thought on, for rendring 
Language that is not their own intelligible to them, fo fit and 
E. as this. But, becauſe Mr. Clare ſays, that Experience will qui 
ſatisy us of the contrary, let us bring the Matter to a fait Th 
Suppoſing then, that a Boy ( after he has been taught the Thing 
have named, and with that Accuracy which Mr. Clarke himſelfh 


quires) is carried forward to TLily's Grammar; the firſt Rule! 


meets with there is, Propria que maribus tribuuntur maſcula dit 
&c. . At the firſt opening of the Book, I ſhall eaſily grant, tha 
can do nothing but pronounce the Latin Words of that Rule, a 
that he is ſo far from underſtanding the Meaning of it, that he dh 
not as yet perhaps knew the Signification of one Vocable in it: k 
were he to be left to himſelf in that State, 'Zity's Latin Rule wol 
be indeed, as Mr. Clarke elſewhere expreſſes it, to him utterly 
leſs, and ſtand for nothing but bare Sound Bur will not the H 
of a right Maſter, either with, or without a conſtruing Book, jo 
ed with what he had been taught: formerly, in the leaſt mendi 
Matter? No, fays Mr. Clarke, Lily's. Language muſt, for all th 
ſtill remain uſeleſs and good for nothing. What, will it do him! 
Service for underſtanding the Latin of that Rule, to inform him, 
not only of the general Signifiration of each Word in it, but all 
the particular Signification of them according to the common l 
of Derlenſion and Conjugation, i. e. that not only Mas, for En 
ple, the Nominative Singular or Root of the Noun maribus, ſigi 
Aa Male, but that the Word maribus itſelf, being the Dative pli 
of that Noun, ſignifies tu Males 5 In like Manner, that not a 


tribuo, which is the Root: of the Verb tribuuntur, ſignifies to if 


asſign or attribute, but that the Word tribuuntur itſelf, whid 
the third Perſon plural of the prefent Tenſe of the Indica 
that Verb, ſignifies then (or whatever Things are ſpoke of)! 
given, asſign'd or attributed; and ſo of the reft> This bt 
done, will it not make the Latin plain unto him, to have alt 
Words in the Rule placed in their natural Order, and if any N 
are underſtood, to have them ſupplied and filled up unto him 
O puer, tu dicas nomina propria; que tribuuntur maribus, mſi 
i. e. muſculini generis; and then that the Whole be reſumed ini 
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er Parcels in Latin and Fngliſh, thus: O puer, Q Bon; iu dicasz 
all thou, or thou mayft call, »omina proptia, pꝛuper Pouns, 
r Pouns proper, 4, which, tribuuntur maribss, are gien 02 
tributed to Males, maſcula, maſculine, or of the Maſtu⸗ 
ine Gender. If this Method of teaching the Latin Rules ot Gram - 
nar (which ought, ſo far as the Boy's Ignorance or ſmall Progreſs 
nakes it neceſlary, to be conſtantly followed) will not bring hin td 
he formal Knowledge of the Latin Rules themſelves, | know nos 
ing that will bring him to the Knowledge of any Thing writ in 
in. 1 own, that the Thing at firſt will give him no ſmall Uneas 
neſs; and that particularly it will not a little both ſurprize and 
erplex him, to find the Words in theſe Latin Rules ranged in 4 
uite different Order, from what they are placed in in his o-. m 
anguage : But when it is told him, that the Conſtitution of the 
atm Tongue allows, and the Beauty of it generally requires ſuch 
n Order, he will, by the encouraging Condeſcenſions of a gentle 

d prudent Maſter, be in a ſhort Time reconcil'd to that Order; 
ll at laſt it become eaſy and familiar to him. But whatever is in 
Is Grammar, he will find, as I ſaid, the ſame Difficulty in all the 
atin Books he muſt read; and whatever conquers one will èon- 
ver both, and what is inſuperable to the one, mult likewiſe be ſo 
d the other. It is therefore doubly abſurd in Mr. Clarke to man- 
in, that it is impoſſible to make Boys underſtand Zily's Tatin 
ules (and the ſame may be ſaid of any other Grammar writ in that 
nguage) in themſelves, and without Engliſh : Firſt, That it is falſe, 
d contrary to Fact and daily Experience : And Secondly, That it 
were true, it would be equally impoſlible for them ever to under- 
ind any Latin Author at all. 1 N 
913. I have only a few Words to ada in ànſwer to the common 
betion againſt Latin Grammars, taken from the eontrary Me- 
bod of learning all other Languages. This Objection, for as com- 
on as it is, Mr. Clarke, tho* otherwiſe a great Enemy to every 
ling that js common, thinks fit to make uſe of. For Eſſay upon 
cation, p. 19. I appeal, ſays he, to any Man of common; 
Senſe, whether it he was to learn the Hebrew Tongue, he would 
for that Purpoſe make uſe of a Grammar wtit in Hebrew.” And 
(er a great deal of Banter againſt ſuch a Practice in the Learning 
Latin, he brings a Quotation from Pere Malebranthe, to back 
dat he has ſaid. Bur all this gives me no Manner of Diftutbancez 
or affects in the leaſt the ordinary Method of teaching that Cana 
age, For I readily reply, that the Latin Tongue was always, as 1 
ve ſhew?d above, reckon'd to ſtand on a different Footing front 
it of other Languages, eſpecially the modern ones. It was deſign⸗ 
ie be the common Language of learned Men in all the c_ 
; >aris 


they made Choice of a Method, the propereſt indeed of any fi 
all that they deſign'd, of having the Rules of theſe Languages deb 
vered to them in their own Mother-tongue. But the firſt Reſtore 


concerning it. For it being propoſed that the Learners of it ſhoull 


leſs a fix'd and unchangeable Truth, that, as all Languages, i 


They are employed in this Practice and Imitation; and the moreth 


fo fully cleared up this Matter above, p. 34. & ſeqq. there is 
need | ſhould infiſt further, upon it here. I ſhall . 2 


* 
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Parts of the World; and for that very Reaſon, it was judged pro: 
per chat ir ſhould be taught and acquired in a Manner quite difteren 
from that of other Languages. As in theſe no more was general 
intended, but that the Learner ſhould be capable ro underſtand if 
Book, Diſcourſe, Letter, or the like, writ in them, and that a ſm! 
Time, comparatively ſpeaking, was ſufficient for that Purpoſe: 9 


and Promoters of the Latin Tongue, had a quite different Notin 


not only be able ro underſtand the Books, ezt. that. are writ in i 
but alſo to ſpeak and write it themſelves; they wiſely pitch'd on 
Method of acquiring it, which ſeem'd beſt calculated for that End; 
and that was by having its Rules (as ſoon as the Thing was pra 
cable) delivered in the very Language it ſelf. People that haven 
duly confidered the Reaſons — had for ſuch a Conduct, may mod 
and ridicule it as much as they pleaſe, But it will remain nevenh 


ther living or dead, are beſt, i. e. moſt accurately and fully, acqu 
red by Practice and Imitation; fo particularly the Latin Tongue, y 
ſuch at leaſt as deſign to ſpeak or write it themſelves to any Pu 
poſe, is more fully and perfectly, ceteris paribus, attain'd, the mon 


are diverted from it, by converſing in any other Language, t 
ſmaller and flower muſt their Improvements in it be. But havin 


e only ad 
that in all I have faid upon this Head, I always ſuppoſe that 
Learner has it in his View to acquire the Faculry of Speaking 
Writing tolerably in that Language. But when the happy Days lf 
come, that the Latin Tongue ſhall be laid aſide from being 1 
common Language of the learned, and that neither Boys nor Men iu 
any longer be teas'd and plagued with Speaking or Writing it, 2s M 
Clarke, Diſſert. up. Lang. p. 181, wiſhes and adviſes, he ſhall tw 
free Liberty for me, to teach that little that is then to be learn 
it what Way he pleaſes. But then, as he would have ſome mode 
Language, and particularly the French, ſubſtituted in its Room, 
do not ſee any great Abſurdity that would follow, tho? Boys 
School (where that Language, in ſuch an Event, would becat 
their principal Study, and they neceſſatily be obliged both to f 
and write it) ſhould, after the Foundations are firſt laid by the i 
of their own, be taught the reſt of it by Rules writ in the Vn 
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une Critical Remarks on Mr. Clarke's new Latin 
Grammar. | | "fv 


any fu 1. 1 Have now gone through all that Maſs of Obloquy and Re- 
iges d, 1 proach, (for I have ſhew'd, I think, that it deſerves not 
Reſtor Sr. Name of true Reaſoning) with which Mr. Clarke has in a very 
; Not 1entiful Manner loaded the commonly received Practice of Teach- 
it ſhoul g Latin by a Grammar writ in the ſame Language. But there was 
'rit in i Nome what more, I'm afraid, at the Bottom. Mr. Clarke it ſeems was 


h'd on 


eſolved to compoſe a new Grammar, and, as is uſual with too ma- 


nat Ent Authors, to pave the Way for its better Reception in the World, 
as pra: thought fit to decry the Performances of others that had treated 
haye hat Subject before him, eſpecially ſuch as were of a more eſtabliſh - 
nay moge Character and Reputation. Now, as Latin Grammar has been 


neveroW-ncrally taught, not in England only, but in moſt Places of Eu- 


zes, Vue, in the Manner ſo often mentioned, and that his was to be 
V, acuh one after a different Method, he judged that nothing could more 
ongue, M ontribute to the promoting of his, than the removing of the other 
any Pu cthod, quo jure quave injuria, out of the Way. I will not poſi- 


the naely afficm it, but I cannot diſſemble, chat I ſhrewdly ſuſpect, that 


moretioWic is Mr. Clarke's ſecret Deſign, in that long and furious Declama- 
uage, Aon he has made againſt the common Practice. But whatever his 
ut hai Purpoſe was, and what Effect ſoever his Diſcourſe may have for lay- 
here 151 gaſide the old Method of teaching Latin, which I hope ſhall be 
only Aale; yet perſwade my ſelf, that his Performance ſhall not meet 
ſe that iich much Encouragement, upon another Account, For whether 
peaking BT tin is to be taught by an Engliſh or Latin Grammar; yet it can- 
Days laggt enter into my Mind to think, that that great and wiſe People to 
being ich he belongs, will much entertain, far leſs eſtabliſh for a natio- 
Men li al Grammar, as he would inſinuate, that one of his; which can 
1, 25": demonſtrated to be ſo many Ways faulty, defective and irregular. 

: ſhall by ind that this is not ſaid without Reaſon, I have thought lit, boch 
learn d r the Sake of Truth, and alſo that Mr. Clarke may remit a little of 
ne mode; Severity againſt others, to ſhew that he likewiſe hath his own 
Room, Wtfrmities, and theſe perhaps as great as any of thoſe Grammari-| 
0" bob and others he finds ſo much Fault with: For the doing whereof, | 
ld bcc tave added a new Section of ſome Critical Remarks upon this his | 
th to 7 lt Performance. WM | 1 | 
yy the s 2. And here, that may not aclum agere, I pals over his many 


the Fra 
SEC 


neonſiſtencies, as to what is more or leſs material in Grammar, | 
ach 1 have taken Notice of above, p. 7. & ſeqq. As allo = | 
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Omiſſions of a great many Things which ought to have place in i, 
as I have ſhew'd p. 22, C 
ih The firſt Thing therefore I ſhall mention is our Author's baniſh, 
1 | ing the Vocative from the Number of Cafes. This is one of it 
moſt glaring Inſtances that ever was given in the World of an aft 
fed Novelty, And, as it is againſt all Reafon, fo it 1s contrary y 
the Doctrine and Practice of all Grammarians ancient and modem 
One of the moſt ancient, as well as moſt learned among them, Ty, 
Parro, tho' he ſometimes leaves out the Ablative, probably becai 
the Greeks have none, yet is poſitive for the Vocative. For Lib. ii 
S 6, ſpeaking of the Caſes, he ſays, Sine controverſia . ſunt hi qui 
que, Quis vocetur, ut Hercules; Quemadmodum vocetur, ut Hero 
les; Q vocetur, ut ad Herculem; Cui vocetur, us Herculi; Cuy 
wocetur, ut Herculis. Where it is evident, that, by quem ad modi 
wocetur, he means the Vocative Caſe, which he elſewhere, as lj, 
viii. & 31 & 32, as alſo A: Gellius, in ſeveral Places, call vocank 
caſus. Quiniilian alſo, lib. i. cap 4. names the caſus ſextus, an 
cap. 5. he tells us the Latins have ſex Caſes, of which five are com 
mon to them with the Greeks : And of theſe it was never doubted 
but the Focazive made one, and had a Termination af its own in mol 
Peclenſions. But why ſhould we bring Authority to one who ſeem 
to be placed above it? Let us therefore conſider his Reaſon for omit 
ing this Caſe. And of that he has given us a Hint in his Eſſay upon! 
ducation, p. 83. but more fully here in his Grammar, p. 2. whet 
haying ſaid in his Text, “ The Caſes of Nouns be five, the Now 
*..nanve, the Accuſative, the Genitive, the Dative and the Ablatve/ 
He ſubjoyns this Note: © I reckon, ſays he, only five Caſes, lr 
„ cauſe the Vocative is in all Latin Nouns the ſame with the No 
$* minative, except in the ſecond Declenſion. Beſides, the Vocait 
£ being uſed only in calling or ſpeaking to, can only belong t 
5 Nouns ſignifying Perſons; for none talk to Brutes or inanimit 
F Creatures but mad Men, or Poets ſometimes; and therefore i 
*© abſurd to reckon that a diſtin& Caſe, and clog the Declenſion d 
55 Nouns with it.” This is one of the fineſt Reaſons in the Woll 
Pur let us view it more particularly. _ 
§ 3. And, 1½, Pray, what was it that gave Riſe to the Diſtindk 
on of Caſes in the Latin Tongue, but the different Terminatos 
that were obſerved in the Declenſion of Nouns? And ſince ther 
are found a vaſt Number of Nouns uſed in that Tongue, wii 
have a different Termination, when called or ſpoken to, from vil 
they have when named or [poken of. Does not common Senle, a ; 
the very Nature of the Thing, neceſſarily requse that, to diſtingil 
the one from the other, they ſhould be accounted different Caſes 
If it is faid, that very often their Terminations are the lame, in 
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qually true of innumerable Words with Reſpe& to other Caſes, 


, for Inſtance, all Neuters agree in the Termination (not to 
ntion the Vocative) of their Nominatives and Accuſatives in both 


Jumbers; and all Words of any Gender agree in the Termination 


the Datives and Ablatives plural of all Declenſions. In like Mat» 
the Genitive and Dative of the firſt, the Dative and Ablative uf 
ſecond, and. ſometimes of the third, ſingular; and the Nomi- 
ive and Accuſative (not to ſpeak here of the Vocative) of the 
ird, fourth and fifth, plural, are of the ſame Termination. Muſt 
refore ſuch Nouns as theſe be deprived of ſuch Caſes as agree in 
eir Termination with other Caſes? Or muſt Words SOM e 
h as gelu, gummi, quatuor, tot, &c. be reckoned to have but 
je Caſe, becauſe their Termination is always the ſame? No, ſurc- 
the firſt Grammarians, in determining the Number of the Caſes, 
d no Regard to what had thus, by Chance, happened to ſome 
nicular Nouns, or to ſome one or more Declenſions of them, 
ich depends intirely upon the arbitrary Cuſtom of the Language, 
hey acted much more wiſely and judiciouſly: For, abferving 
at there were a great many Nouns, which, in a certain Manner 
applying them in Diſcourſe, had-a Termination different from 
hat they had, when otherwiſe applied; they thought that a ſuf- 
ent Foundation for a new Caſe, without Reſpect to what De- 
enlion they happened to be of, or to any other Nouns, where 
ere Was no ſuch Change to be found, upon the Account of the 
ſterent Manner of applying them above mentioned. In this, as in 
| other Things of the like Kind, they laid down one general and us 
form Plan. For as they eſtabliſhed five Declenſions, tho? cvery 
ale in each of them has not a difterent Termination, and Nouns 
declinable may be ſaid to be of no Declenſion at all; and they 
ched upon two Numbers, tho* a great many Nouns are defe- 
Ive either in the one or the other; and the like may be ſaid of 
e Accidents of Verbs: So they reckoned up fix Cafes, tho' a 
aller Number might kave ſerved the greater Part of them. 
$ 4. But, 2dly, Whereas he would infinuate, that Nouns which 
ye a different Termination, when uſed in ſpeaking to, from what 
y have when ſpoken of, are really few in Number; the Matter is 
ry far otherwiſe. He adds indeed, of Latin Nouns, as if Greek 
duns were not worth noticing, tho? the beſt Claſſick Authors, e- 
cally the Poets, are full of them, and that in all the three De- 
tons to which they belong. But ſuppoſe we ſhould drop them, 
© which I ſee no Manner of Reaſon, What thinks he of that 
ar Number of Latin Subſtantive Nouns in US of the ſecond De- 
lion, and of chat yer vaſtly greater Number of Adjectives there, 
oſe Maſculine is of the ſame Termination, and may be joyned to 


maſculine 
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maſculine Subſtantives of that or any other Declenſion? An! 
theſe to be overlookt, as Things of very ſmall Importance ind 
—_—  . l | 
5 F. But, 34ly, Whereas he may ſay, that few of theſe ſignif 
belong to Perſons, for whoſe Uſe the Vocative, according to ji 
was only intended. I anſwer, that neither of theſe is true, jy 
I, The Number of theſe that belong to Perſons is very gig 
moſt of the old Roman Names being of that Termination, noti 
mention that the Generality of the modern proper Names, wi 
uſed in Latin, as Adamus, Abrahamus, Jacobus, Joſephus, Ly 
vicus, Fredericus; and Buchananus, Farnabius, Grotius, Grau 
Muretus, Bembus, Alvarus, &c. are of that Ending, and, by Cy 
ſequence, have a different Termination, when ſpoken to. 24% 
little js it true, that the Vocative is only uſed in ſpeaking to Perſy 
and that (as he adds) none but Mad men, or Poets ſometimes y 
zo Brutes or inanimate Creatures. Was Cicero mad, when he fi 
Quid te, aſine, literas doceam? And, O vitæ, Philoſophia, 4 
And, Vos Albani tumuli atque luci imploro. Or, if a Maſter ſoy 
ſay to a lazy Scholar, Ignave bubo; or a Mother to her dui 
Child; Mi pulcherrime columbule; or an Admirer of Homer, 0 | 
mere, flos nunquam moriture omnis eloquentie, fons inexhauſtin 
niorum, ſhould they all be immediately ſent to Bedlam? And n 
we think, that one of the wiſeſt, as well as greateſt of all the 
man Emperors, in whoſe Time the Latin Tongue was brought! 
its higheſt Perfection, I mean, Anguſius Caeſar, was frantick a 
beſide himſelf, when he wrote thus (as Mocrobius Saturnal. ii 
informs us) to his great Minion Maæcenas, Vale mel gentium, ul 
mas ſupernas, Cilniorum ſmaragde, jaſpi figulorum, berylle Porjal 
&c. But what will he ſay of the ſacred Writers, with whom fi 
Vocatives are very frequent? Perhaps the old Prophets, that oft 
uſe them, will by him be ranked in the Number of Poets. Bit 
tremble to think how he will apply his Doctrine to our Bleſſed 
viour himſelf, who directly, and without any poctical Turn, thou 
fit to ſpeak to inanimate Creatures, as to the Sea, the Fig- tres i 
the like. And the Apoſtle St. Paul, tho? Feſtus the Roman Gol 
nor once ſaid to him, that nuch Learning had made him mad; 
however diſreſpectful the Expreſſion might otherwiſe ſeem, he! 
never reckoned mad for ſaying ro the High-prieſt, Ananias d 
is rendred in Latin, Deus te percutiet, paries dealbate. 
$6. As to what he ſays, that Poets uſe ſuch Vocatives only ſo 
times, that is, as I take it, but ſeldom; neither is that ſtri!y u 
For Poets uſe them very frequently; and their fo doing is acc 
ed one of their chief Beauties. But whether they uſe them mor! 
leſs frequently 3 is their Language not to be regarded in Gramm 
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1 becauſe he very much flights and undervalues them, (as ap. 
. in his pon Study, p. 194, Cc. and 
ts by what he ſays in his Eſſay upon Stu- Y, P. 194, d 
where) muſt all the World do ſo too? No, truly, for ſo long 
there are e in it, a great Number of them will take 


Are | 
> Inth 


gnify of aſure in reading ſuch Authors, and make it their Buſineſs to un- 5 
to ü 42nd their Language, whether Mr. Clarke, and a thouſand ſuch 
e. MlW+:cors as he, will or not. Nor will they readily be much divert- 
7 Sl om it, by what he may probably ſuggeſt, as his laſt Shift, in 
n Argument, namely, That all ſuch Vocatives, where Perſons are 
5, Wl: addrcſt to, are Proſopopee's, and figurative Ways of ſpeaking, 
5, LW therefore ought not to be made uſe of in Language. If this 
Gre eforth is to be the Rule, I am afraid, that not only Poetry, 
by Col: cannot ſubſiſt without ſuch Figures, but Rhetorich alſo, of | 
2d, ich they make the moſt ſhining and beautiful Part, muſt be ba- 
Peru ed out of the World. Thar I am not here loading him with an 
ie, M Charge, let Mr. Lecke's Words, which he makes his own, 
\ held ſay on Educ. p. 121.) bear Witneſs. © All the Art of Rheto- 
* an ick, ſays he, belides Order and Clearneſs, all the artificial and 
er {hol 


r dar 1 ng for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong Ideas, move the Paſs. 

r, 0 ions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, and ſo being perfect 

* cheat, ſhould be diſſallowed and diſcouraged.” Why now, ac- 
nd mi 


Eeurative Application of Words, Eloquence hath invented, be- 


ding to this Doctrine, we muſt have a new philoſophical Lan- 


ll the] ze contrived for us, wherein all Words ſhall have but one plain 
ought WW uniform Signification; and no Names be given to Things, bur 
ntick ir ſtrictly and properly belong to them. A dull Man muſt not 
al. l M reforth be called an Aſs, nor a cunning Fellow 4 Fox, nor a 
um, iy Drab a Sow, nor a Miſer an Earth. worm, nor a Fool a ſenſe- 
Po Stock, &c. We muſt not ſay in Latin, Acerba mors, durus ſer- 


hom (it 
that oft 


r, altum ſilentium, edificare claſſem, magna vis auri, manus ju- 
pum, peſtis reipublicæ, ſitire ſanguinem, jugulum cauſe petere, pa- 


ts. bu MF* anime, and innumerable ſuch like. But let Mr. Locke or his 
lee ple Mr. Clarke talk what they will, there never was, nor will 
1, tho uch a Languge upon Earth, intirely ſtript naked of ſuch Expreſſions 
rte. i 
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theſe: And if our Ideas of Things mult be wrong, till ſuch Time 


ul Metaphors and other Figures be baniſhed from our Words, 
il be ſo bold as to affirm, that we ſhall never have right Ideas 


ether the Words of it are uſed figuratively or otherwiſe; and it 


not be by philoſophical Speculations, but by uſing Words, whe- 


plain or figurative, in fuch a Senſe as common Cuſtom has an- 
ked to them, that ſuch an Abuſe can be rectified or removed. It 
tis Cuſtom or Ule alone that gives Laws to all Languages, as 
as to Latin; and he that would write a right Grammar of _ 
a 


Conceptions at all. Language always has, and will be abuſed, 
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laſt, muſt in every Thing conform it to, and be directed by it. 
was therefore truly, tho perhaps not decently enough, ſaid by; 
ancient Grammarian, M. Pompbnius Marcellus, who when ( 
on, in his Book de illuſtribus Grammaticis, cap. 22. informs w) 
had twitted the Emperor Tiberius for bad Latin he had ſpoken i 
certain Oration, and Ateius Capito had affirmed, that whattheh 
peror had ſaid, either was good Latin, or, if it was not, would 
come ſo; made this Reply: Certe jam ind? mentitur Capito, 
nim, Caſar, civitatem dare potes hominibus, verbis non potes, Si 
therefore it is more difficult civitatem adimere, quam dare, hoy 
ſurd (that I may return Mr. Clarke his own Epithet) muſt it by 
him to remove a Caſe out of the Latin Tongue, which is efleni 
founded in the very Conſtitution of it? And how can he &| 
abſurd in others, and clogging the Declenſion of Nouns with ani 
neceſſary Caſe, who could not but know that there is a vaſt Ny 
ber of them, the Declenſion whereof cannot poſſibly be perfor 
without it? But further, which is the greater Clog or Abſurdity ha 
to call Things by their right Names, or to make a vaſt Numbe 
Nouns Monſters, by giving them two Heads, (for ſo I may; 
two Nominatives ) the former of which is deſigned for one I 
the latter for another? ED 
85 7. This, one would think, Mr. Clarke himſelf was conſay 
of, for ſpeaking of Interjections, 4 64. contrary to his own Schen 
he reſtores the Caſe he has here laid afide, and ſays, that O you 
a Nommative, Accuſative, or Vocative; as being afraid, if he h 
mitted the laſt, and mentioned only the Nominative and Accuſat 
that, in ſuch Sentences as theſe, O Rex benigne cœlitum, nos lin 
periculis, and His Rex benignus celitum nos liberat periculis, the Sd 
lar. ſhould think that the Adjective join'd to Rex had, in the mi 
line Gender of its Nominative, two Terminations, us and e, 
that he might uſe them promiſcuouſly, ( as is done in the Acct 
tive of ſome, and the Ablative of many Nouns of the third Dect 
ſion) at his pleaſure: And, conſequentiy, that he might ſay, 0 | 
benignuscœlitum, nos libera periculis, and His Rex benigne cœlitun 
liberat periculis. But, as the firſt of theſe cannot eaſily, and the ſet 
not at all be allowed, he ought (to make his Doctrine agree 
tar O, pur before Nouns ot 46 


itſelf ) ro have ſaid there, t | 
ctives of the ſecond Declenſion in «s, when uſed in calling or |# 
ing to, requires that Noun ot Adjective to end in e. And, if f. 
ask what Caſe this Word in e is of? Not of the Vocative, t0 
ſure, he having paſt an Act of Proſcription againſt that Caſe: 1 
as he will as little ſay it is of any other of the oblique Caſes, i. 
mains, that either it muſt be of no Caſe, or of the Nominarive. | 


if this laſt, it will follow, that as that Word has another Nom 
- [ 
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Jy it, ie in ut, to be made uſe of on other Occafions; fa it, and all of its 
id ind, muſt really have two diſtin& Nominatives, as different in 
(Ae Uſes they are to be applied to, as any two Caſes whatſoever. 
ms uf his chen being the State of the Matter, I leave it to the World to 
ken n udge, which will moſt perplex and, embarafs the Declenſion of 
the ifWouhs, vi. che conſtituting two ſeparate and diſtinct Caſes in 
ould tam as well as Thing, which will equally anſwer to all Sorts of 
10, A ouns, whatever Terminations they are of: Of the giving one 
es. Mine to two Things, as really different from one another 
, hoy their Uſes and Offices, as the Dative ard Ablative; which 
rede (as is thought) univerſally bad, and as yer, in a great 
ent 


ukitude of Nouns of the ſingular, and in all of them of the 
urdl Number, have but one Termination. Since therefore Mr. 
larke has thought fit to deſtroy the Name, and ( had he been able) 
ke Being too of a Vocative Caſe from the Latin Tongue, he did 
el, in that Reſpect, to call his Grammar a ew one: For what he 
u advanced upon that Head is ſo new and unheard of, that I may 
fely undertake for him, that as no one ever dreamt of it before him., 
he will retain the unſullied Glory of it to his own peculfar ſelf 
rough all ſucceeding Generations. But it is high Time to put an 
d to this Diſquiſition concerning the Vocarivez which I would not 
ve ſo long infiſted upon, had it not been to prevent ſome of my 
eaders from being impoſed upon, or carried away by Mr. Clarke's 
uthority, in what I reckon (not a ſmall Nicety and Punctilio, as 
calls tome very uleful Things, but) a chief and fundamental Point 
Latin Grammar, 1 proceed now in my other Remarks on his 
formance, Es CCC 
$.7. Page 4. med. He tells us, That Nouns. making i in the Ab. 
ve, as alſo ſuch as end in two Conſonants, &c. make the Genitive 
wal end in ium. But what are theſe Nouns that have i in their 
blative? He mentions indeed, a little before, fix Words in is that 
e i in their Ablative. But are theſe all, or even the greateſt Part of 
em? What thinks he of Words in e, as Altare, bovile, collareg 
nelave, cubile, fœnile, haſtile, mantile, mare, milliare, moniles 
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elitum 


the er uttrale, ovile, preſepe, ramale, rete, ſedile, and a great many more? 
LY d of Nouns in al and ar, as Animal, cervical, tribunal, toral, 
er e; and Alvear, calcar, cochlear, exemplar, lacunar, lupanar, 
5 Tſe vinar, torcular, with feveral others, which have their Ablative 
Tal * . Now theſe, not taken notice of by him to have 7 in their Ab- 
9 


ve, ought therefore (as Exceptio firmat regulam in non exceptis ) 
have, according to him, e in their Ablative, and, by conſequence, 
not ium in their Genitive plural. „ 
bid. lin. 18. He excepts from the immediately preceeding Rule, 
ms, exlebs, forceps, hyems, municeps, particeps, princeps, wot 
wy reel 


aſe: | 
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from his preceeding Rule, he hath omitted more than he hath { 


# 


Greek Nouns Ending in two Conſonants, which make the Getiti 
plaral end in um, as, hyemum, forcipum, &c. as alſo canis, pani, i 
vates, &c. I obſerve here, 1. Cliens, tho? it has only cliente, for mg 
oughr I know; in the Ablative, yet it has clientium in the Genitie 
plural, clientum being rather to be imputed to a Syncope than to u 
true Manner of Declenſion in that Caſe: For ſo Plautus, Horay, 
Sueton, Curtius, Saluſt and Seneca uſe it. 2. I doubt if ever M. 
Clarke ſaw hyemum, ſome of the beſt Grammarians taking Notice 
it as wanting that Caſe. And perhaps the ſame may be faid of u 
libum; which therefore, in a Compend ſuch as his is, had been be. 
ter omitted. 3. Of theſe he ought to have mentioned as Exception 


down, of more at leaſt of as common Uſe as moſt of theſe he hat 
named; as, vigil, vetus, uber, inops, ſupplex, memor, conſors, n 
gil, celer, degener, artifex, anceps, præceps, biceps, triceps, manu, 
auceps: Not to mention all Comparatives, except plus. But he wii" 
ſay, that his Example of major, p. 16. will ſerve theſe laſt, and th 
c. for the reſt. I ſhall allow the former to a Compendizer: lr 
as for ſuch & cetera's, Boys will not know what to make of tba en 
4. In none of his Rules has he taken Notice of theſe Nouns, 4. 
mas, vas, dis; as alſo, Bes, caro, cor, cos, dos, faux, glis, li, u e 
linter, mus, nix, nox, os, oſſis; Quiris, Samnis, uter : Which han 
all ium in their Genitive plural; but, according to him, fhould lun 
um; ſince his two Examples, pater and tempus, as they have «1 
their Ablative ſingular, ſo they have am not ium in their Genie 
plural; and, by confequence, theſe Nouns I have mentioned, . 
they agree with his Examples in the former, ſo ought they in thn 
latter; unleſs (which he has not done) he had told us the contri 

S 8. Page 5. init. He mentions a Thing very unuſual, and alm 


only to be found in very ancient Authors, that adventus, fn 4 
&c. make the Genitive ſingular end ſometimes in i, (as was hum! 
at above, p. 22.) and omits to mention that theſe, and ſuch I Flo, 
Words, had alſo ſometimes uis in that Genitive, with theſe ſame l up 


thors; and, which was more uſual even among the beſt Auth 
that Nouns of this Declenſion have their Dative in . - 
Page 7. Among Doubtfuls in us of the ſecond and fourth Dec Dh 
ſions, he excepts penus and ſpecus; and then he adds, that theſe ni 
Nouns are to be ſeen in one or other of all the three Genders: l 
| Where did he fee them neuter, but when of the third Declenſio 
Page 10. I. 10. Contrary to all Reaſon he makes Scobs of the ni. 
.culine Gender: Which (or Stobis, as they oftner write it) all s 
Authors, as Celſus, viii. 2. Columella, vii. 10. Pliny, xxxiv. ii. 
el'ewherc, uſe in the Feminine. Palladius indeed, a Writer of 
lower Character, has lib, iii. zir, 17. Edutto omni ſcobe, in wy 
| | cli 
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line. But, as he is there referring to a Paſſage in Columella, iv. 
29, where that Author uſes it in the Feminine, it is probable that it 
nay be an Error of the Tranſcriber, and not of Palladius himſelf, 
Er eduft4, This is certain, that Priſcian, p. 751- and after him 
oſſus and Urſin, make only Feminine. B 
Ibid. l, 25. He reckons Words in # to be of the third Declenſion, 
hich not Grammarians only, but Children know to he of the 
fourth. We | | 1 | 
Page 11. J. 6. Lagopus t00, are Females all, 


Tho all the reſt in pus are male, | 
Excepting corpus, opus, tempus. | 
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* One would think, by theſe. Words [ all the reſt] that there was 3 
anch 700d Number of them; but I know none worth mentioning (in a 
ne un Lompend at leaſt) bur tripus, or perhaps chitropus, tho? this laſt has 
nd co better Authority than the vulgate Bible, and daſypus a Kind of 
r: Aare, or ſome other Animal mentioned by Plizy, and which may 
r then come under his firſt general Rule. As far chenqpus, or rather echi- 
is, APP, a Kind of Herb, mentioned by the ſame Author, it is femi- 


is, line by his awn general Rule, P. 8. And polyps for the moſt Part, 


+ d coronopus, always are of the ſecond Declenſion. As for cynopus, 
„ vhich ſome cite from the ſame Plizy, for the wok: of a Fiſh, lib. 
ve . 64h. ult. it is not to be found in the beſt MSS. as Harduin obs 
Zen erves. But here he omits a Word more common than any of them, 
ned, P's 2% paris, Which is of the neuter Gender, tho', according to 


im, it ought to be maſculine, as not exceptęed from Nouns in pus, 


fend hich are all maſculine, ſays be, 2xcepting corpus, opus, tempus z 
1 and nd in his Introduction, p. lt. even theſe laſt are alſo omitted. 
fruclt And here I cannot, before I go farther, but ſtop a little ra ſhew 


ny great Surprize at the extraordinary Aſſurance of our Author, 
Vho, in the Cloſe of the Preface to the 6th, 7th, and 8th Editions 
df his Introduction, after he has told, that, for theſe Rules of his 
er the Gender of Nouns, he was chiefly obliged to the learned 
rammarian Mx. Johnſon; immediately adds,“ That he hopes this 
Piece of Grammar ( which is the ſame. almoſt in this as in that 
Perſormance) will be found to, be the moſt methodical, eaſy and 
* comprehenſive Thing of the Kind that hath yet been, publiſhed,” 
but how much his Hopes have herein deceived him, and how far 
is Account he gives of the Genders of Nouns, is removed from 
ing methodical, eaſy and comprehenſive, is apparent from the 
Notes juſt now ſet down, but eſpecially from what I have fajd 
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7. ll. . 
er of t dove. p. 6 and 7. wherein are remarked ſuch groſs Errors and O- 
then iſions in the Genders of ſome of the moſt common Noups, as are 
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not to be met with in any Grammar. Can any Thing be leſs metho- 
dical or comprehenſive, than to bring in theſe Nouns under his kx 
ceptions, which are already comprehended under his general Rulg, 
as optio, pumilig, puſio, burdo, cuſtos, bos, gigas, aries, werres and 
pres? Can any Thing be leſs comprehenſive or eaſy, than to pip 
Boys ſuch fallacious Rules, as will miſlead them in the moſt.ordinay 
Words, as pelagus, virus, vulgus, pus, (and in his Introduction, 
corpus, opus, tempus) carbo, mucro, , pulmo, temo, &c. crini, 
ignis, panis; fornax, forfex, ſilex, cortex, obex, &c. lien, ren, ſpl 
delphin, canon, &c? But of this too much: 1 proceed, 
S 10. Page 12. His Heteroclites are ſo ſlightly and careleſſy fa 
down, that he might as well have quite let them alone, as he telly 
in his Pref. p. 15: he would have done, had ir not been for thi 
Sake of weak Readers. Some Words he mentions that are no where 
to be found, as: Averni, ſupellectilia, cala, fili and capiſtri, in th 
plural Number, as was before obſerved, p. 8. And of theſe thi 
ought to be ranked among Heteroclites, he omits the far greate 
Number, tho? ſeveral of theſe were as much worth noticing u 
thoſe he has mentioned. See above ibid. | . 1 
8 It, Page 15. lin. 1, We have another Inſtance of affected Sn 
gularity in our Author. For there he tells us, that Adjectives at 
. of two Sorts, ſuch as have three Terminations, and ſuch as havebut 
two. And in the following Page, the firſt Example he gives us d 
this ſecond Sort is Felix. All Grammarians that I know of, befor 
him, taught that there were ſome Adjectives of one Terminatia 
only, ſuch as this ſame Felix, which, he ſays, has two Terminat 
ons. He takes his Terminarions, it ſeems, from ſome other (a- 
than the Nominative ſingular, as all the World did before hin! 
And here probably from the Accuſative of that Number. Why d 
he not the ſame with Subſtantiyes? And becauſe he loves not on 
clog the Declenſions with any Thing not very neceſſary, why did kW 
not make all the five Declenſions to have but three Termination 
am, um and em, far ſo generally end all their Accuſatives, excyt 
the Nouus happen accidentally to be of the neuter Gender; wid 
js a Thing not much to be regarded in a ſhort Compend like Hive 
Nay, if the Accuſative is to be the Standard of the Termination 
he might have made all Adjectives ( excepting ſome few trregull 
oneg) of two Terminations: For bonus, niger, and the like, hat 
no more in that Caſe. And if he had gone a little farther to i 
Pative plural, ( for after he has leſt the Nominative ſingular, #1 
no great Matter which Caſe he pitches on for the Termination 
he might have found, that in that Caſe they had all but one Len 
nation. But it would ſeem, that, next to the Nominative, (1! 
whom, as the frſt-born, he would give the double Portion; mn 
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the- Who ro it what in all Ages before belong'd to the Vocative) he has 
EIN. greateſt Regard to the Accuſative. For, as he has in all his Ex- 
ule, les, thruſt the Genitive and Dative out of that Place of Dignity, 


ich by the Preſcription of at leaſt 1700 Years they peaceably 
eſt, of ſtanding next to the Nominative, and ranked the Accuſa- 
before them; ſo, for an additional Mark of his Eſteem, he 
h made it the Standard of the Termination of Adjectives, and or- 
ed its eldex Brother the Nominarive (tho? otherwiſe a favourite 
e) to content it ſelf with the Termination of Subſtantives. Di- 
ſus the famous Tyrant of Syracuſe, when baniſhed from his 
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ly ae dom he thought fit to commence a Schoolmaſter, that he 
ells ut till have ſomething (as Tully Tuſcul. Diſput. III. 12. ſuppoſes) 
r ü exerciſe his deſpotick Power upon, yet for ought we read, was 
where er ſo arbitrary in this his new Government, as either to deſtroy 


in the of the Caſes, of diveſt them of the Rank they formerly poſſeſt: 
e u however ſevere he might be to his Diſciples, yet we are no 
rear ere told, that ever he broke in upon the fundamental Conſtitu- 


of the Art, but left the whole Frame af it, with all its Parts 
| Pertinents, ſafe and intire as he found it. | 
pag. 17. l. I. He ſays, that © MOST Adjectives whoſe Signifi- 


ing 


ed Sith 


res at ation may increaſe or be diminiſhed, form Degrees of Compari- 
ave bu Won” If he means that they have derivative Adjectives formed 
s us ori them, ending in or, rimus, ſſimus, &c. the Thing is very far 
befor ſm being true. See Johnſon's Gramm. Comment. p. 119, &c. 


nation 


| Ruddim: Gramm. maj. p. 181, ſeqq. But if his Meaning is, 


mina Wiſe they form Degrees of Compariſon, either in the Manner juſt 
er mentioned, or by the Addition of the Adverbs magis and maxi- 
re him the Word MOST is quite out of Purpoſe; all Adjectives, whoſe 
Vhy a ifcation may increaſe or be diminiſhed, being capable of Degrees 
not i Lompariſon one or other of thoſe Ways. | | | 

did. J. 4. tie makgs but two Degrees of Compariſon, the Com- 


nation we and Superlative, excluding the Poſitive, which by moſt 
, exceptmmmarians was always reckoned one of thoſe Degrees of Compa- 
; whac n. I own, that ſtrictly ſpeaking, there is no Compariſon in the 
like ute: But as it is the Foundation of the other two Degrees, and 
inatian i Thing is thereby rendred more intelligible to young ones, I 
irreguuhkit is better to allow it to paſs for one of theſe Degrees 3 in the 
ke, bac Manner that the Nominative is called one, and the firſt of the 
r to Me, tho' it docs not fall [cada:] from any other Word, as the 
lar, 4 e of Caſus would import. | | 

ination age 19. J. 4. He will needs give a Specimen of his Philoſophick 
e Tem, (tho? one would have thought it might have been reſerved 
ive, e more proper Place, than here to be thrown away upon un- 
n; by 1g Boys, in a ſhort Compend of Grammar :) Namely, by ac- 
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quainting them, that amo and audio are not in Truth and 34 
active Verbs, and that it is a vulgar groſs Way ef Conception 
reckon them ſuch. But whatever may be ſaid for audio, (tho * 
that liſtens arreatis auribus, as the Phraſe is, and with a very ſerul 
Attention, may in that reſpect be not improperly accounted adi 
yet I am pretty poſitive, that the Verb Amo, always, and in j 
ſtricteſt Philoſophical Propriety of the Word, fignifics Action. f 
tho* Amor or Love, is commonly call'd a Paſſion, the firſt Impr 
ons being in a Manner involuntary, and the Perſon affected by ij 
far paſſrve; yet whenever he can truly pronounce the Word 4 
e that Moment becomes active; and his Will being inſpired xj 
were by that vigorous Principle, carries it ſelf forth (with an 40 
vity not to be equall'd almoſt by that of any other Verb whatfoge 
to the Enjoyment of the beloved Object. But aur learned Au 
it ſeems, is like to take up with that Piece of modern Philoſoph. 
ſome, who teach that there is no ſuch Thing as humane Liberty! 
the World, and that the Will being ſwallowed up in, or goyen 
by the Underſtanding, which is a Principle intirely paſſive, te 
properly have no Activity at all. At this Rate, as all rational Ch 
rures, and much more the irrational and inanimate ones, cannot: 
perly be ſaid zo act, but only to be acted upon, there ſhall hencefn 
be left no Verbs that can in reality be called active, either in the 
tin, or in any other Language whatſoever. But as it is as for 
to my Purpole to purſue further this Diſpute, as it was idle in N 
Clarke to broach it, I paſs ro a Thing wherein Latin Gramm 
not only directly concerned, but which (as I take it) is of ag 
Importance to have rightly clear'd up and determined, as any 
Thing in that Language; and that is the Number and Uſe of 
INES» 1 | 
g § IT. Page 21. J. 6. Mr. Clarke in the Conjugation of Vetbsl 
dropt the Supines, and in Place thereof brought in two |; 
ciples for each Voice. In this indeed he does not ſtand ſingle dal 
did in the Vocative, and ſome other Things mentioned betore)1 
has been led into it by the Example er Authority of Mrs. Ju 
and Lowe, who have likewiſe in the Formation of Verbs lad i 
theſe Supines ; and Dr. Shaw ſcems alſo to be of the ſame Opini 
As I look upon this as one of the greateſt and maſt daring Encrod 
ments that ever was made upon the Conſtitution of the Langu 
and purpoſe (fo far as I am able) to reſtore, the Supines, elpedd 
the firſt of them, to that Place in it, from which theſe learned 
would unjuſtly degrade them; I muſt beg my Reader's Pardon 
Patience, that in the due Proſecution of this Argument, I ful 
obliged to carry my Diſcourſe to a greater Length than othe" 
were to be wiſh'd. And here (tho' that was always thought q 0 
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geht with nioderate. Men) I ſhall not much inſiſt upon the com- 
n and univerſal Cuſtom of all former Grammarians, who con- 
tly gave the firſt Supine a principal Place in the Formation and 
augation of Verbs. This, I am well aware, will have no Influ- 
e upon Mr. Clarke, but rather a contrary Effect. For in his 
eface, p. 4+ he tells us, That common Cuſtom, in moſt Caſes 
ff Importance, is ſo far from being the Rule of Right, thar ic is 
the very Reverſe of it.“ i. e. as I underſtand him, becauſe it is 
mon, it bids fair for being wrong. We muſt therefoce talk no 
ger of old vulgar Cuſtoms, the very Name whereof is ſo offen- 
to our Author: That which now only remains for us to do, is 
onſider his and Mr. Johnſon's Reaſoning in this Matter. As to 
ut he himſelf ſays, it hardly deferves the Namie of Reaſoning, 
g rather a bare Affirmation without Proof. Front ſome few 
Verbs, ſays he, p. 31. are formed too a Sort of Verbal Nouns 
alled Sapines, two in Number; of which few Verbs, ſome form 
e one, and ſome the other, but very few indeed both; and the 
few Supines too there are in the Latin Tongue, ate but very rare- 
y uſed: And then he adds the Supines of audio, auditum and 
lin; omitting. thoſe of amo, doceo, and lego, as if theſe were not 
be uſed; tho yet, when he comes to the future of the Infinitive 
ſive, he takes in theſe Supines of which it is made up, amatum 
doflum iri, and lectum iri, as if the adding of iri to them hin- 
d them from being Supines. In Confequence of this Doctrine, 
59. he forms (contrary to all former Practice) the Participle of 
Preterperfect Tenſe from the Preterperfe& Tenſe of the Indica- 
active; and again p. 63, he forms the few Supines, which he 
s are in the Latin Tongue, from that Participle. This is all we 
e from Mr. Clarke on that Subject: But Mr. Johnſon in his 
mmat. Comment. p. 386 and 387, ſets himſelf formally to ar- 
the Point; and the Sum of his Reaſoning is founded upon this 
Principle of his, that no Latin Words are to be uſed but what 
found in Authors, whence he infers (and I cannot ſay unjuſtly, 
Is general Propoſition is true) that all Sapines that are not actual- 
o be found in thoſe Authors ought to be diſcarded, and that 
&ver makes uſe of ſuch, does ſo far offer Violence to the Puri- 
df that Language. In Conſequence of this Tenet, he maintains, 
t tho? we find Participles in arus from ſuch and ſuch Verbs, as 
icularly caleo, careo, doleo, jaceo, &c. yet that is no ſufficient 
lon for the Uſe of the Supines, calitum, caritum, dolitum, ja: 
m, &c, no more than it is for the uſing of ſuppetiarum and ſup- 
, that we find ſupperie and ſuppetias, and the like. | 
12. Having thus, | think, fairly ſtated the Matter, I come next 
be particular Conſideration of Mr, Johnſon's Argument, And to 
| 2 _ 
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For if we are to make Uſe of no Words, in all the various Þ 


for Supines. For who can aſſure us, that theſe ancient Writer | 
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it I anſwer, 1. That if we are henceforth to be directed by his ky 
I may cry out with the Poer, | | N 


uam temere in noſmet legem ſancimus iniquam! 


through which they may be declin'd, but what we find in the 
Roman Authors that are now remaining: It cannet fail but tha 
muſt be extremely fetter d and conftrain'd in the free Uſe of ſpy 
ing and writing Latin. For at this Rate, it is certain that the| 
greater Part of Nouns, and probably almoſt all Verbs, will be f 
deficient one Way or other. And if we cannot uſe amatum, det 
lectum, and innumerable other Supines, becauſe not to be met i 
in any Author, we ought for the ſame Reaſon, to abſtain from 
ruptelarum, veri, pugionum, regiminibus, bures, adamantas in 
tui, crepitui, latratuum, vomituum, anibus, ſocribus, &c. from 
ruptela, ver, pugio, &c. as alſo amaveratis, docebimini, legemm 
audiuntor, &c. and innumerable ſuch like; all or moſt of which 
very much doubt, are not to be found in theſe Authors. And wi 
will become of the Termination minor, which both Mr. John 
and Mr. Clarke bring into their Paradigmata of the Conjugati 
of which, by the Confeffion of the former, there are only two 
ſtances extant. _ | = 95 

S 1z. But 2. If it ſhall be ſaid, that Analogy will bear us on»: 
theſe Things, I anſwer that the ſame will in a great Meaſure 


purpoſely avoid all fuck Supines, as are not to be found in! 
Johnſon's Liſt. p. 388 & ſ29q.? And if abſolutum, inquiſitun, 
ſtructum, perturbatum, piles vols recuperatum, ſupplicatum, NNelict 
tatum, which he mentions there, had not been found, wou en / 
therefore be unlawful to uſe them? In his Additions and Enn 
tions to his Commentaries, he gives us a large Supplement of Supt 
he had overlook'd in his former Liſt: and then tells us there). 
that z2he Reader, he believes, will find but very few more. | 
am afraid, that he is not much more exact in his Calculation m 
than he is in the Number of verbal and other Adjectives tha 
conſtrued with the Genitive, which, in his Noctes Not tinghamit 
16, he tells us are about a hundred and ſeven; whereas Mr. 
diman in his large Grammar hath p. 74 and 75, diſcovered #! 
ny more, as theſe he hath mentioned. But whatever is in tl | 
am ſure that by reading accidentally ſome Parts only of ſomepartic 
theſe Authors, I my ſelf have found ſeverals, which neither Mors: 
both his Liſts, nor Dr. Shaw in his Grammatical Dictionary Merned 
taken any Notice of; ſuch as, F 
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Aquatur ire, Liv. xxxi. 4. egreſſus, Salluſt. Jug. xc. 2. 
Cognitum promiſſa miſit, Sall. Jug. xciii. 7. 
Conductum coquum veniunt, Plaut. Pſeud. iii. 2. 11 
onfectum iri, Cic. Attic. xi. 13. ; bi 
Coquinatum vent, Plaut. Aul. iii. 1. | ail 
Conſervatum ſocios pergit. A. Gell. vii. 3. | | 
Deſberatum iri. Cic. Attic. xi. 13. 
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hat N cepratum areeſſeretur, Liv. xxxv. 33. | 
{ OD: [a/iurm prodeumtibus, Liv. iii. 63. | | 


Eres rarus Caeſar, Tacit. Ann. xv. 53. | 
Excubitum mittere, Sall. Jug. c. 4. | | 
xitu fedum, Liv. Pref. . | 


rututum ire, Martial. xi. 8. | 5 PHY 
om M aceptu ferdum, Liv. Pref. _. | 
5, 15 ſum it Macenas: Horat. Sat. i. 5. 48. | 
rom gatum iri, Cic. ad Q: Fr. iii. 1. 5, 1 
geren ade /actum iri, Cic. Divin, I. 32. 8 
whid DL ſcuratum iri, Cic. de Amic. c. 17. 


nd bſecratum vrnerant, Cic. Piſon. c. 31. 


3 —— ——————— — 


Jon D /enatu redeo, Plaut. Menæch. ii. 2. 14. we 

ug um turrim regiam proficiſcitur. Sall. Jug. ciii. 1: 

too reſam iri, Lactant. Div. Inſtit. iii. I, | 
Uppugnatum iſſent, Liv. xxxvi. 3. | | 

us rum age capellas, Virg. Ecl. ix. 24. | 

Cure Mer ſuaviſſimæ aque, Plin, xix. 11. | 

'ricers WF rofatu terre voces, A; Gell. xviii. 11. | N 

d in N beculatum mittunt, Liv. iii. 43. | 

firum WW rovents celeres uvæ, Plin. xiv. 3. | 

tum, um iri, Salluſt. Jug. cxii. extr, + _ En. +> 

woulihonſur: deſcendam, Senec. de Benef. IV. 39. Sponſam mitiis, 0 

1 Ent vid. Amor. f. 13. 19. V. Burm. in loc. | 

of Su ceptu honeſta, Lactant. Div. Inſtit. i. 1. 

here „datum iri, Colum. R. R. 1. Præf. prope fin. | 

re, Dnc:darum iri, Cic. Divin. ii. 9. „„ | : 

ation tum regnum arma ſumpſiſſe, Sall. Jug. cs ii. . Cort. in 

es th loc. | ES | 

han vets rediturus,, Stat, Achil. 1. 120, „ 

5 Mir. M batum iſſet, Gell. iii. 2. 

red W! : IIS | | | 

in tho! do not in the leaſt doubt, but that a great many more nof 

of ſom particularly adverted to, lie fcattered here and there among thoſe 

either kors: which yer (till they are diſcovered) all ſuch as are to be 

jonary Merned by Mr. Johnſon and Mr. Clarke's Maxims and Authority, 
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tiouſly abſtain from. But let them and their Followers be as ſcrup 
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muſt, whatever Need they may otherwiſe have for them, cofifig 


Tous (ſuperſtitious I ſhould rather call it) in that Matter as they ple 
one Thing I am ſure of, that, as the Phraſe is, Summnos los Lat 
ſermonis inſtauratores & imitatores nunquam ea religio tenuit. III 
were better acquainted with the moſt inward Frame and Conſtiu 
on of the Language, than almoſt any now are; and yet we do m 
find that ever they carried the Matter to ſuch a Pitch of Niceng 
and Scrupulofity as theſe Gentlemen would have done. I ſhall i 
ſtance in one of them, the famous Sebaſtian Caſtellio, Who, tho' þ 
pick d himſelf as much on the Purity and Propriety of his Didia 
as any perhaps among them, yet made no Difficulty to make uſe 
a great many Supines, merely oft the Foot of Analogy, whichy 
ancient Author (for ought he knew) had uſed before him. Th 
therefore it may appear, what his Opinion, (and I may add thai 
other learned Men of his Time) was concerning this Matter, Ihm 
thought fit to excerpt out of his Verſion of rhe firſt five Booksof t 
New Teſtament, a pretty confiderable Number of Supines, vid 
are not to be found (I will not fay, in the old Claſſicks, for thats 
yet we are by no Means ſure of, but) in all the Liſts of Supines wii 
cheſe Gentlemen have given us. 


Adoratum eum veniſſe, Matth. ii. 2. 
Affittum iri, Act. vii. 6x. 1 
Annunciatum i Dei regnum, Luc. ix. 60. 
Aſcitum vadit alios ſpiritus, Matth. xii. 45. 
Avolutum lapidem venerat, Matth. xxviii. 2. 
Baptizatum aqua veni, Joan. i. 31. 
Captum conſilium iverunt, Matth. xxii. 15. 
Cavatum terram ivit, Matth. xxv. 18. 
Circumciſum puerum iverunt, Luc. i. 59. 
Conciliatum pacem non veni, Matth. x. 34. 

| Confeſſum ſua fabla veniebant, Act. xix. 18, 
Commoratum ivit, Mar. ii. ult. ä 
Declaratum rem omnem iverunt, Marth: xvi. 3. 
Decollatum Joannem miſit, Matth. xiv. 10. 
Deſcenſum venit, Luc. xix. 37. 
Doctum vadite omnes gentes, Matth. xxviii. 197 
Expertum ea eo, Luc. xiv. 19. 
Evocatum virum tuum i, Joan. iv. 16. 
Fruſtratum iri, Matth. x. ult. 
Hauſtum aquam ⁊enit, Joan. iv. 7. : 
Impoſuum ei manum tuam veni, Matth. 1x. 18, 
Piectum vent ignem in terram, Euc. 12. 49. 


* 
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ſerun WY interfactum pueros miſit, Marc. ii. 16. 18 
plett [eu eas earns, Matth. xiii. 28. | 


Num ut iret Juſſit, Joan. ix. 7. 
Miniſtratym eis veniet, Luc. xii. 37. 


2 n 
r oO” or TIO. EY 8 
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nſtiu i Annitum id ite, Matth. xxvii. 65. | 
do u Negotiatum ea ivit, Matth. xxv. 16. | . 
Nicend i Widifcatum veniant, Marth. xiii. 32. 


oblatum i munis tuum, Matth. y, 24. 
Obrutum bumi ivit, Matth. xxv. 25. | 


Din BY en ſum i te ſacerdoti, Mar. i. 44. i | 
e uſe WP aratur 145 eſus Domino prethis, Luc. i. 76. | 
hich wi perfectum iri, Luc. i. 45. | 


prabitum honorem venerunt, Matth. xiv. 33. 
praſocatum ſe laqueo jvit, Matth. xxvii. 5. 
preparatum Paſcha eamus, Mar. xiv. Iz. 

fm iri, Act. vii. 5. 1 
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Publicarum emendationis vite baptiſina venit, Luc. iii. 3. 


| whit 
thai Renunciatum ibant, Matth. xxviii. 9. 
s wi Lerrehenſum i eum, Matth. xvi. 15. 


anaturm ſuum ſervum ut veniret, Luc. vii. 3. 
Saturm malas herbas ivit, Matth. xlii. 27. 
gehultum meum patrem ut eam. Luc. ix. 59. 
Vgquutum me venito, Mar. x. 217. = 
Surreptum eum eant, Matth. xxvii. 64. | 
niſſcatum illi miſerunt, Joan. xi. 3. 
yynditum it ſuas facultates, Matth. xiii. 44- 
Vexatum nos veniſti, Matth. viii. 29. 
Uncium eum ut irent, Mar. xvi. J. | 
Vocatum inſontes non veni, Mar. it. 17. | 


7 —  — — — 
* 


ſuch a Number of Supines, for which perhaps we cannot vouch 
ſthority from ancient Authors, are to be found in ſo ſmall a Part 
Caftellio's Works, what might not be * to caſt up in his 
per Writings, and the Writings of the other learned Men of his 
me, if any ſhould be fo idle as to ſearch for them. „„ 
$14. 3. As to what Mr. Johnſon tells us, that none of the an- 
nt Authors ſay Curro calitum, Non facile| calitu, or Prapero cari- 
u U anſwer, Perhaps it may be ſo, in all that we naw have 
their Writings. But can he or any Man living be abſolutely 
tan, that they never ſpoke ſo in all their innumerable Books thar 
loſt, or that they could not do it without violating the Purity of 
ir Language? Plautus, I am ſure, and ſome others of them, 
© as odd Ways of ſpeaking as any of theſe : And I do net ſee a 
remarkable Difference berwixt Imujne ſeſſum, Jube ad te veni- 
* * MI YM | 
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„ am meridiatum, Quin comiſſatum ad fratrem imus, Sperabat « Mad 
ee no debellatum iri. -Reſpondit nihil ipfs nocitum iri, Difficilis coll 100 
— Difficilia migratu, Blandamque precatu Antigonem; (for all W © 
Wy we have Examples in good Authorg: ) And Famus' calitum, M w 
1 ferrum uon eft facile calitu, Hoc patto re famaque caritum iri m i 
4 8 15. 4. But let it be granted that there are ſome few of the v 
| | ines of ſuch a particular Nature and Make, that they cannot be 
1 24M gruouſly uſed in Diſcourſe, muſt therefore the general Rule of A tc 
UN's gy for forming Supines, and which will hold with Reſpett to r 
* Bulk of chem, be laid aide? This Mr. Johnſon himiſelf i, He 
11 from condemning, that, ** [. confeſs, ſays he, 1 do not ſee le 
1 Harm of allowing theſe analogical Formations, but rather a prllih;/7 
1 & Convenience, fince fo many Rules concerning the wag ou 


* N * 
— 
1 


£ of the ſeveral Parts of Speech would thereby be avoide 
And to the ſame Purpoſe he ſpeaks, p. 377. By the by m 
obſerve, that Mr. Clarke, however he agrees with him in 
main Point, yet has thought fir to differ from Mr. Johnſat 
this Particular. For Mr. Johnſon, we tee, not only allows 
Thinks there is a great Convenience in the analogical Formation! 
the Participle of the preterite Tenſe, and of the future active, fi 
The Supine: But Mr. Clarke, who is mighty fond of making n 
Improvements, will needs form, inverſo rerum ordine, the Sipi 
from the preterite Participle. But, to return to Mr. John ſon, ti 
it would ſeem at firſt that this Conceſſion of his was a pretty! 
ral one, yet he takes care that we ſhall not be much the richer 
it, For immediately he adds, Provided this Matter were ju 
% oully ſtated, and agreed to by learned Men, But till then, | 
cc he, he that ſhall uſe it (i. e. this Rule of analogical Formation. x 
& conclude that ſuch Verbs as have a participle in urus, may h 
de alſo the Supine from which that Participle is formed ) will bute 
«& pofe himſelf to publick Scorn:? Mr. Johnſon's Labours have be 
T own, of very confiderable Uſe to the Publick, (neque enm l. 
Facta maligne detrectare meum eſt:) Bur it will not be He, al 
few Followers He may have in ſome ſingular Things, that will « 
Niture the Publick. For, as the Publick, to a Man, down to his Ii 
thought that Rule of Analogy a very good one, and that they n 
ſafely uſe it without any Fear of being expoſed to Scorn ei 
publick or private; ſo 1 am hopeful, that what 1 already have, 
further am to ſay on this Head, ſhall do much to ſecure thoſe df 
Opinion from all publ.ck Reproach: And as to private Scorn, (Wi 
there is no guarding againſt) we muſt take our Fate, and nota 
don what we believe to be right, tho? we may be thereby eg not 
to the Laughter of ſume cunceited Men. But Mr. Johnſen er 
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„od a5 to make ſome Sort of Apology for thoſe before him, as not 


ollef owing better till he ſhould reach them. © For however, ſays he, 
Wi chis Matter came to flip the Obſervation of moſt (he might as 
n, M well have ſaid all) of thoſe learned Men who have wrote upon 
dem this Subject, whether our of Incogitancy, or that by Miſtake they 


thought rhat Supines were read from all Verbs, ſave thoſe few 
which they except; I ſay, ade} yet they all agree, 
that there is nothing to be attempted in this Kind, but what is 


hele h 
be ch 


Ado be found in Authors.“ If this is all the Apology he is to make 
t or thoſe learned Grammarians that wrote before him, he might 
s fo ave kept it to himſelf: For I am ſure they will not think them 
ſee kes in the leaſt indebted to him for it. Whatever Incogitancy or 
a ee they might be guilty of in this Matter, it did not, as he 
oy ould have ir, ly in this, that they rhought that Supines were read 
ode rom all Verbs, ſave thoſe few which they except: And as little 


In 


id they all agree that no Supines were to be made uſe of, but what 
11t 


ere to be found in Authofs. All this is pure Fiction and Dream. 


hn bcy gave Supines to innumerable Verbs, nay and, to ſome, Pre." 
os, Writes roo, which they very well knew were not to be found in 
nation WMboſe ancient Authors. They had, as is plain from their own Wrir. 
vc, es, a quite different Notion of theſe Matters. For diſcovering 
eing e berher a Verb had a Supine or not, and what that Supine was, they 
1c Sid not, as Mr. Johnſon and his Followers, make a Search for the 
ſon, ifWupine itſelf in theſe Authors, but thought it ſufficient for their Pur. 
retty Mole to obſerve the two Participles that are formed from it; con- 
richer ding by the general Laws of Analogy, that if theſe laſt, or either 
ere ju them was to be found in Authors, the Supine, whence they had 
then, eit Original, tho? not found, was really contained in the Language 
ation. 4 


nd might, upon the Main, when a fit Occaſion required it, be fafe- 
made uſe of. Hence it is, that, not to mention others, Priſtian, 
ne of the greateſt and moſt accurate among thein, when, Ub.” ix, 
id x. he applies himſelf to the fixing and aſcertaining the Prete. 


may hi 
ill but 
Have be 
enim l 
He, all 
t will a 
0 his Tin 
they mi 
Orn lll 
have,! 
hoſe of! 


rn, (ub 


e former from good Authors; yer ſcarce ever does he give an In- 
nce of a Supine itſelf, but inſtead thereof he brings, as a ſuffici- 
t Voucher for it, one or more Examples of the above mentioned 
auciples: In which Kind of Quotations he is very full and copi- 
s. Tis: therefore ſo far from being true, what Mr. Johnſon alled: 
that all theſe learned Men do agree that no Supines are to be made 
e of, but What are to be found in Authors, that it never entred 
0 their Minds, and he (I believe) is the firſt who ever maintain- 
d not buch a Doctrine. The Latin, tho? a pure and chaſte Language, 
by edo an humourſom and a fantaſtical one; and thoſe ancient and 
nſen 3s Grammarians knew it better, than to imagine that nothing was 
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tes and Supines of Verbs, tho' he frequently gives Examples of 
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tainly w 


are allowed by no Grammarians. © For if, ſays he, ſuppetio 


Fd 


te be attemtted in it, but what had a preciſe and formal Auhof 

exen to the leaſt Punctilio, to ſupport it. Can it be thought that, 
would be fo frupulous, or rather caphcios, as to alloy af 
um, eſum, and not cœnatum or pranſum; ſamulatum, ſervim 
and not mand atum, imperatum ;; emptum and not venditun; ly 
datum and not culpatum; militatum and not pacatum or ar man 
natatum and not ſubmerſum; ploratum and not riſum; ſeſſum, 
bulatum, meridiatum, and not excitatum, equitatum, peruoctum 
wapulazur and not verberatum; conduftum and not locatum, ju, 
zum and not reſticetur:; coffum and not frixum i cacatum, mit 

and not aratum, doctum; and innumerable others, merely hecai 
They found Examples of the former, and not of the latter, in gu 
Authore? d. lch rigorous Law as ae be made the lg 
ſhed Rule for ſpcaking or writing Latin aright, it will be the wi 
difficult Thing in the World: For by the ſame Parity of Reaſon. u 
ſhall never be allowed to uſe the 4 F Caſes of any Noun, ort 
Parcs ofany Verb, bur what we find jn fore Aughor before s; a 


at this Rate ( becauſe, jr is impoſlible for the greateſt Humaniſt th 
ever was born otherwiſe to know them) we uſt have à nem Su 
of Dictionary, or rather Concordance of the Latin Tongue, can 
poſed, in which not only the Themata Nominum ez Verborum,a 
they are called, but alſa the moſt minute Branches of them, top 
ther with their proper Documents and Vouchers, muſt be diſindh 
nd accurately ſet down. But ſuppoſing that ſuch a DiRionary x 
made, what 4 Hardſhip till muſt it be for one that would wit 
ſuch true ſtandard Latin, to be obliged almoſt in eyery Sentengey 
have Recourſe to ſuch a Book, For among ſuch an Infinity i 


Words, jt is 6mply impoſſible, 9 I faid, without it, to kno g 
tai lich have or have not been uſed before. This is ſuch 
frightful Task, that few br none I think will willingly undergo i 
but will rather chuſe to abandon a Language for eyer, that i; 


tended with ſuch inſupportable Labour and Drudgery. * * en? 
8 16. But to this it is anſwered by Mr. Johnſon, That if Ai wh: 


gy will be ſufficient for admitting of Supines without expreſs Aut 
rity for them; then it will equally hold in other Things, which jt 


ce ſuppetiis myſt not be uſed, becauſe not read, tho ſupperic ill 
ce ſuppetias be both read; and nothing but jaſſu muſt be uſed, l 
re cauſe nothing elſe of that Word is read: What Reaſon is that 
ce to admit of the Uſe of calitum, tacitum, &c. which are nei 
ce read themſelves, nor any one Caſe of them. But this is can 
ng the Argument beyond all Bounds: For he might as well inf 
at becauſe Analogy will not hold in every Thing, therefore it # 


hold in nothing, ang that Authority alone mult be rhe Nate 


ſpe 


* I 


Mr. Clatke's Latin Grammar. 5 
king for every individual Word whatſoever; and by confequence 
ir to Caſe of a Noun, or Perſon of a Verb muſt be uſed, till we 
fire that ſome other good Author has uſed it before us. What 
Irexdful Havock muſt this make upon the Language? And what 
Infinite Number of Words muſt at this Rate be laid aſide as bar- 
ous, Which hitherto all the World look d upon as true and ge- 
ne? But, as the Abſurdity of ſuch a Concluſion is obvious rs any 
, ſo it can be no leſs evident, that there muſt be ſome Flaw or 
er in the Application of the Premiſſes, from which it is drawn: 
1 this can be no other than his taking his Medium in an univerſal 


limited Onè. 1 V 5 3 : | 5 
5 17. That I may therefore more directly how the Fallacy of 
. Johnſon's Reaſoning, and put this Matter in a better Light at 
& than I think he has done, I muſt premiſe, what, as I take ir, 


b, Pays wes, or ought to be the general Procedure of ſuch as would 
7 e Directions for the attaining of any Language. 
is; . They took their Meaſures from the common and ordinary Pra- 
uit Ee of thoſe who beſt ſpoke it; and this is what we call Authority 
-w dae cheſe Matters. JJ EIS, 
e. nl Where they had no ſuch Authority (as there are innumerable 


ances, eſpecially in dead Languages, where it cannot particular« 

| be had) _ next had Recourſe to Analogy, or that Reſemblance. 
ift ich they obſeryed ſuch or ſuch Ways of ſpeaking had to other 
ar ys of ſpeaking of the like Kind, ſupported and authorized by che 
ee Writers in that Languaggmee. WE 
rence . But leaſt this Analogy, in a Thing of ſo arbitrary a Nature as 
nity guage is, if too generally followed, might miſlead them, they 
ow refore thought it Expedient, not to rely too much upon it, 
ſuch i to uſe it with great Caution and Circumſpection. In order 
ergo i refore to keep a due Medium, berween giving it too great Scope 


£ Au what might reaſonably be gathered from the general Conſtituti- 
3 Aue of the Language, and the common Practice of its Authors; and 
ich M ucularly they applied themſelves to conſider, whether their O- 
um on of a great many Words and Phraſes, otherwiſe not contra- 
peria to the ordinary Analogy of the Language, proceeded from Chanc 
uſed, E Delign. If the former, they wiſely thought, that there was no! 
is we lon for diſcharging rhe Uſe of ſuch Words or Phraſes: But if 


| — the very Thing itſelf gave them juſt Ground for diſchar- 
them. | | 


„ the one from the other? I own that in ſeveral Inſtances the 
Matter 


unlimited Senſe, Which ought only te be taken in a reſtricted 


the one Hand, and being too nicely ſcrupulous on the other, 
en all direct Authority failed them, they did next caſt about to 


$ 18, But then it will be asked, by what Means came (they to 
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Words of very frequent Uſe with theſe Authors in fome particu 


ſtantly abſtained from; they very rationally inferred, that the 0 


thors uſing always Jupiter in the Nominative, and in the other C 


ples, being upwards of 113.) the Diſcovery of what Parts were! 
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Matter was very difficult, but in innumerable others it Was jjy 
ty eaſy. For Example, When it was. obſerved, that there were 
great many Words (here L rake in all oblique Caſes, and other 
riations) Which theſe Authors ſeldom or never had Occafion to us 
it was not to be wondred that ſuch Words were not to be found e 
them: Which however was no Reaſon, but that others, who (hg 
have Occaſion for ſuch Words, might not very lawfully and fie 
uſe them. On the other Hand, when they obſerved a good my 


Parts or Variations of them, when other Parts or Variations of tc 
Words, naturally as fit to be made ute of in Diſcourſe, were yet c 


ſtom of the Language muſt be the only Bar againſt the Uſe of fy 
Words. Thus, to give particular Inſtances, tho* perhaps they d 
not find parricidarum, infulas, ſemivirorum, avuncule, vanni, 
culo, generatori, certaminum, conclavibus, cruciatui, complexum * 
firepitibus, &c. yet they did not judge that parricida, infula, ſw 
wr, &c. therefore wanted theſe Cafes. And in like Manner, th 
they did not perhaps meet with amatote, poſſediſſetis, obrueremiy 
zrretirentur, includuntor, &c. that therefore the Verbs amo, puſky 
&c. were deſtitute of ſuch Perſons. But when they found theſe i 


Jovis, Jovi, Jovem, Jove, and not Jupitris, Jupitri, &c. thy 
concluded that the firſt of theſe in the common IUIſe of the Langug 
wanted the oblique Caſes; and that the other wanted the Nomi 

tive. Thus likewiſe when they obſerved vitis, vicem, vice, an 


and vicibus; and preci, precem, prece, preces, precum, and preciu re 
and never vix, vicum or vicium | and probably vici] and never pu 2 
or precis, tho? there was otherwiſe perhaps as frequent Occaſion 

the one as the other; they juſtly inferred that the Cuſtom of th 1 


Language had aboliſhed theſe Caies. The ſame may be ſaid of di 
juſſu, promptu, noctu, inſicias, and ſuppetia, ſuppetias; ſpontis, (hi 
te; ambage, ambages, ambagibus, &c. which being the only Pat 
that are found of theſe Words; they reckoned that the other b 
had gone into Deſuetude. | 7, | 

S 19. The fame Rule of judging they followed in Verbs, 
with this additional Conſideration, that the Parts of theſe being« 
a far greater Number and Extent than thoſe of a Noun, (all il 
Parts of a complete Verb, including Supines, Gerunds and Part 


Uſe, and what not, became thereby the more difficult. Howe! 
as it could never enter into their Heads, that no more Parts 0 
Verb were to be uled, than what they found preciſely in good! 


5 f : —_— Ui 
thors, (that being a Thing very much accidental) the beſt Way d rs 
| col wh 


/ 


for a general Rule, that where the primary conſtituent Parts of 
from them were not to be found; they judged that notwit 


Parts. Again, when they found ſome of the Deſtendents of 
primary, Parts, but did nor find the primary Parts themſelves ; 


eſe ſecondary Parts, which defcend from one particular prima- 
ne, nor that primary one itſelf; they concluded, with good Rea- 
that it, with all irs Deſcendents, were gone into Diſufe Thus, 
pply what has been ſaid to our preſent Purpoſe, when they 
d ambulo, ambulavi and ambulatum, they made no Doubt to 
ambulabamus, ambulaviſſent and ambulaturos; tho* perhaps 
did not hit upon theſe preciſe Words in Authors. Again, if 
found dedocer, concurreris, and præbiturus, they thought they 
t ſafely uſe dedotro, concurri, and prebitum. But when they 
d not find timitus or timiturus, [or even timitum ;] nor ferie- 
erim, · iſem, &c. [or yet ferit : ] they concluded that times 
ed the Supine, and ferio both Preterite and Supine, with all 
reſpective Deſcendents. ; » | | Ha 

20, It is indeed poſſible, that in ſome Inſtances this Rule may 


. 


ce, un 
preciny 
ver pr 
aſion i 
1 of th 
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and that even of theſe ſome perhaps may diſcover themiſelves 
other Way, to one much converſant in the Language, ſuch as 
e Harſhneſs of the Sound, the Aukwardneſs of the Senſe, and 


c e, that = appear in the Uſe of them; there can be little or 
\er Dunger in following ſuch a Rule. I am ſure it is the beſt can be 


pit on; and, if we will leave it, I know no other to take up 
unleſs we will have Recourſe to that univerſal Latin Dictiona- 
mentioned; which as I never expect to ſee compoſed, ſo 1 be- 
tho" it ſhould, few will have the Patience to make Uſe of. 
ere, I have one Thing more to add, and which ought to have 


erbs, , 
being 
(alli 


Jartic 
gi derable Weight in this Matter, and that js, that theſe old Gram- 
JowelF who laid down this Rule, notwithſtanding the great Con- 
arts of t with which they are treated by ſome of the modern ones, 
ood "aſt Advantage above them in this Reſpect, that they had the 
Way nity of ſeeing and peruſing a great Number of theſe Latin 
coli” which to us are now loſt, and conſequently could not ils 


ro 


| 3 al & x 1 5 . 
Mr. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 53 
1d think on for getting ſome Light in that Matter, was to conſi- 
the principal Parts of a Verb, which commonly give Origin to 
reſt, Now theſe being (in the Account of moſt Grammaria ns 
ceeding Mr. Johnſon ) the firſt Perſon of the Preſent of the In- 
ative, the Preterite of it, and the firſt Supine; they laid down 


erb were to be found, tho? perhaps ſome of the Parts an g 


But as theſe Inſtances muſt be, comparatively ſpeaking, bur 


TU ESSE — 


ding they might in the main lawfully make uſe of theſe ſecon- 


thought that ſufficient for uſing, when there was Occaſion for 
heſe primary ones. But when they could not meet with any of 
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to find in them a good deal of Supines, not to mention other Th 
which to us, for that Reaſon, cannot otherwiſe be known by 
the bare Analogy of the Language. W hat an unreaſonable Thin 
it then, that becauſe ſuch Supines, and other the like Words, don 
occur in the few Latin Authors we have now remaining, we {ha 
therefore think that either there never were ſuch Words, or, why 
is much the ſame, that we ſhould in no Caſe be permitted toy 
them? 1 am afraid, that if we give Way to this Spirit of reform 
the Language, it ſhall fare with us ar laſt as it has done with f 
Reformers of Religion; and that inſtead of the old and true one, 
ſhall frame to ourſelves a new Language that never was, or al: 
ſuch a conceited and whimſical one, as no wife Man will thi 
worth while to ſpend his Time upon. I will not ſay that this 
rectly Mr. Clarke's Intention: But I cannot help thinking that 
ſuperſtitious Nicety, which he here and elſewhere ſhews in thel 
of the Latin Tongue, has a great Tendency that Way, of which 
Have a remarkable Proof in his Piſſert. upon Language mentions 
| bove, where, when he is arguing againſt the Fitneſs of Latini| 
ing the univerſal Language, from the great Difference that ther 
berwixt our Faſhions and Ways of Life, and, thoſe of the ad 
mans, he, p. 180. brings for an Inſtance the. Word Hora, wh 
ſays he, wo, more ſigniſies what we mean by the Engliſh'Word Bi 
than Yard and Ell ſignify the ſame Meaſure. The Abſurdity oft 
is ſo palpable, that nothing can be more. For beſides that the Il 
is falſe, the Roman æquinoctial Hours, or the Hours of the Civil 
(which, as Gellius and others inform us, were reckoned from! 
night to Midnight) being preciſely. the ſame with ours; he ny 
as well ſay that all Words that implied Meaſure or Quantity ins 
Language, ſhould be changed into new ones, as often as the! 
ſure or Quantity ſignified by them was changed, and by conſequa 
that as the Roman Denarius became of leſs Weight in the Tims 
rhe Emperors, than it had been under the Conſular Governmen 
ſhould therefore have got a new Name for it: And that thefts 
Word Livre ſhould as oft be changed into another Word, 5! 
Value of it for ſome late Years has been changed. This is {ud 
Whim as that of Franc. Sanctius, who in his Minerva, again ad 
gain, lib. i. cap. 2. and lib. iii. cap. 2. and in his Additions þ 
8359, tells us, that Ego amo Deum, and Deus amatur à Mt, * 
Latin. But he has been ſufficiently confuted by one of the git 
and moſt judicious Criticks of his Age James Perizonins, in bsh 
upon that Author: With whoſe Words in another Place, vi! 
IV. cap. 17. n. 7. I ſhall conclude this Subject: Id tantunn 
ſays he, addemus, Modam, qui in omnibus rebus eſt optimus, | 
vanaum ; & cavendum, ne dum nimis moroſs ſimus in ere 
| 1 | un 


Thigh r | a ; 

ba ſterilem in ea reddamus & ſtyli noſiri & lingue Jermonem. 
Thins is it temore repudiaverim 80 — locutiones, quas Analogia Syn- 
do offers Significationis admittit, licet ejus exempla nunc non ita ſint 
eu : in prompin: cum multa haud dubiè olim, etiam Ciceronis 6 


ouſt; tempore, Latine difta ſint, quorum tamen exempla & docu. 


Alt . . 

E in its, qui ſuperſunt nobis ex illa «tate, Auctoribus deſideramus. 
{0 M0 & 21, Page 30. lin. penult. Amaturum eſſe, that he ſhould 02 
ith d love.] I ſhall not mention, that this Participle is often of 


Nominative Caſe, as Dicitur. amaturus eſſe, ſince he will ſay that 


one | * whic 
ccdons are to be given us as to that in the Syntax. That which 


u 

| thi ielly obſerve here, is that, I/, His Engliſh is too looſe and vague 
his «oF Beginners; the proper and literal Engiz/h of that future Tenſe of 
tha WM [nfinicive being To be about to love, I own that that is ſcarce- 
then Engliſu Way of ſpeaking: But then, as 1 think that it is of 
vhich t Importance to young ones, to be taught what Ezgliſh Words 
tion formally and preciſely correſpond to the Latin ones, if they can 
aum made to underſtand it, as here they eaſily can, that Method onghe 
ther be followed. 24ly, Mr. Clarke is not agreeable to himſelf; For 

» old the Preſent of this Mood, he gives us the literal Engliſh, Amare 
„ Move, £c. but in the Preterperfect and Future he uſes a Circum- 
d don, Amaviſſe, That he loved oz had loved, Amaturum eſſe, 


ty of Wat he ſhould, &c. Now, generally ſpeaking, wherever the 
keTh 
lll 
rom M 
he mit 
ty in! 
the l 


n by his Syntax, Rule x. it ſhould always have) the literal Eng- 
anſwering to it will ſound as aukwardly, as it does in the Pre- 
perfect or future Tenſes of that Mood. For it is fully as harſh 
| contrary to the Engliſh Idiom to tranſlate, Dicit me amare, Pe 
5 me to love, as it is to tranſlate. Dicir me amaviſſe, Me ſans 
quai to have loved, and Dicit me amaturum eſſe, Pe ſans me to be 
: Tin: rut to love. Again, as, He leaves off to love, tho? literal, is 
med Engliſg for Deſinit amare: So I believe that, It had been bet⸗ 


he fa not to have loved, tho? literal, is good Engliſh for Satius fuiſſet 
rd, v amaviſſe. I therefore cannot help thinking that it is a much 
; is fiater Way to ſer down the literai Engliſh for every Part of the 
ain anird, as Lily and ſeveral others have done, than in ſome Parts of it 
ons }.W ic Circumlocutions, in order to adapt it to the Engliſh Idiom; 
ne, „ich, in my Opinion, is better learned from Practice. 3dly, And 
he preach confirms what I have already ſaid, this Engliſh Mr. Clarke 
n hes for the Future of the Infinitive will only anſwer when the 
e, d preceeding ir is of the preterite Tenſe 3 as Dicebat, dixit, or 
tum" at ſe amaturum eſſe But will not anſwer when che preceeding 


$f, 7 


ſO i of the Preſent or Future Tenſe, as Dicit ſe amaturum efſe, 
jgendl 6 Dicet ſe amaturum eſe; for the Engliſh to theſe is, Pe ſans 


Cie rig 


Mr. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 575 


ſent of the Infinitive has an Accuſative before it ( which it would 


110M: he will love, and pe will ſan that he will love, 447, Nr. 
| Q_ 2 
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kind of Subſtantive Nouns formed from Verbs, having in the Sing 


76 Critical Remarks ou 
Glarkz omits to add vel fuiſſe, which he no more ought to þy 
done, than to omit vel fuiſſem, after amatus eſſem, in the Preterp 
perfect of the Subjunctive. | | LR ao ALY 

Page 31. l. 6. Mr. Clarke is very unaccurate in the 'Accoun 
the Gerands. For whereas he ſhould have told, that they a 


Number commonly five Caſes, (which are all that he allows to y 
Noun,) viz. the Nominative, Genitive, Dative, Accuſative u 
Ablative, he tells us only that they are a Sort of Verbal Nouns, yij 
out acquainting us whether Subſtantive or Adjective, tho”. by h 
Rule of Syntax XXVII. one would be apt to think that he u 
them for Ad jectives. Again, he gives them only three Caſes, d 
Genitive, Ablative and Accuſative (where by the By I oblerve, M 
contrary to his 'own Order, he has put the Accuſative laſt, th 
ſhould have been firſt, vide above, p. 61.) and has omitted the \ 
minative and Dative. The latter of theſe Cafes, I own, is ſomenty 
rare, but not ſo rare as to make it a Grammatical Punctilio. Mor 
Whatever is of that, it is far otherwiſe with the Gerund of the] 
minative: For tho' it is rarely uſed with an. Accuſative after it, Mes 
Petendum eſt pacem, Repudiandum eſt artes; yet it is moſt comm. 
cither when usd abſolutely, as Orandum eft, Laborandum efi, | | 
or when it comes from a Verb that governs another Caſe thank 
Accuſative, as Parcendum eft teneris, Urendum eſt «tate, - To tis 
Omiſſions he has added another Fault, viz. in making the EA. 
Amandum; to love; whereas Amandum ſignifies only Loving, all pe 
never tu love, or to Lobing, but when ad goes before it. 0 
§ 23. Page 33. l. 14. He omits to mention es, for the ſec 
Perſon Singular of the Imperative, as if there were no. Author, 
for it; whereas Terence has five times Bono animo es, Eun. I. tt 
Heaut. iv. 6. 18. Adelph. ii. 4. 20. and 4. 5. 62. and Phom Now 
7. 72. In like Manner, the fame Author. uſes the Compound ai 
as, Dave; ades, reſiſte, And. ii. 2. 7. and Adeſdum ; pautis tt! 
to, And. i. 2. 2. and Ovid. Remed. V. 704; Phabe ſaluber di is 
And, not to mention others, Virg. Ecl. ii. 45. Huc ades, 0 formoſe rad 
If he ſays, he omitted it, becauſe it was fer down before in the f 
{ent of the Indicative: I anſwer, that he might as well havc on 
ted legam and audiam in the Preſent of the Subjunctive, beat a] 
the ſame Words are in the Future of the Indicative, their Signiq den. 
tion in the one and the other Mood being no more different il 
that of es. And this is the more faulty in Mr. Clarke, that he bus, fe 
in here into the Imperative Mood, ſs, ſit, ſimus, ſitis, ſint, Wi 
really belong to the Subjunctive, and have always. the fame for 
Signification. Nay here he overacts, by making ſis and , : 1 
; | WA Mp 


Mr. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 77. 
food, tho? he has not thought fir to make ames and ametis, doceas 
1 doreatis, &c. of it, when the Reaſon was the ſame. 3 
Page 34. J. 5. He renders fuiſſe, to have 02 had been, whereas 
c had rendred amaviſſe, 3 have 02 had loved, but, That 
oꝛ had loved. is is not unitorm. | 
— J. W He makes the Future of the. Subjunctive Paſſive 
atus ero vel ſuero; in which he follows indeed the common 
Rice of moſt Grammarians : Bur I think it much better to omit 
, both as it ſeems incongruous to couple Words of different 


oods ; and alſo as it may miſlead Boys in the Syntax, where 
ne uch Words go before, as require that the Verbs ſhonld be of the 
es, WWibjun&ive Mood; as, Urinam ne priuſquam illo adveneris, pater 
re; Hg mortuus fuerit, Cave ne verba turpia loquutus fueris, Dummods 


xilia mature miſſa fuerint 3 where 1 much doubt if erit, eris and 
unt would be good Latin. : | 
$24. Bid. J. 20. He makes the Future of the Infinitive Paſſive 
omilcuouſly amatum iri and amandum eſſe. But there is general- 
if not always, a great Difference betwixt theſe. For the ſecond 
t, Moes not ſo much import Futurity (which the firſt only does) as 
reſity, Duty or Merit, as Mr. Johnſon, Gram. Comment. p. 394. 
t eſpecially Ja. Perixonius in Sant, i. 15. 8. have ſhewn. Nay 
is laſt maintains, that the Future in dus, in the beſt Authors, is 
f the Preſent, not Future Tenſe. | | 


4 
1 


Page 49. l. 14. He omits Fi, the ſecond Perſon Singular of the 
perative of Fio, tho? it is to be found not only in Plautus, bur 
0 Horace, Satyr. ii. 5. 38. | 
Page 52. l. 2. He omits eſum iri; and yet has latum iri, tho? 
Ir, Johnſon in his Lift of Supines, has the firſt, and not the ſecond. 
Jt tho* Mr. Clarke is no Friend to the Supine, yet he might have 
owed edendum eſſe, which is as good Latin as ferendum efſe; tho? 

ther of them, as I have juſt now obſerved, are properly Futures 
tae Infinitive. | | | 


cis te! 


cher ade bid. J. 4. He omits to tell, that eo and queo differ from the 

rmoſe puWradigm of the fourth Conjugation, not only that they have ibam 

the d 9uibam, and 3bo and quibo (which Terminations are alſo to be 
ve Ol 


und in good Authors from regular Verbs of that Conjugation) 
t allo that they have ens, queunt, eam, queam, eunto, eundum 3 
d not iunt, quiunt, &c. Nay on the other Hand, ſome of the 
mpounds are regularly declined by good Authors, as Tranſiet 4+ 
o for tranſibit, in Tibull. i. 4. 23. and inietur ratio for inibitur in 
contra Rull. ii. 25. extr. and ambia and veneo ſeem equally to 
low either Way. See Ruddimanni Gram. maj. Tom. I. p. 283. 
51. and 92, But I ſhall let theſe Things paſs for Trifes to a 
mpendizer. . | n 2 | 
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dicative) are, according to him, the Preterperfe& Tenſe in the a 


Path. 


78 Critical Remazks on | 
Ibid. I. 24. He takes away foremus and foretis from forem. IA 
not ſure whether theſe Words may be found or not: But I bein 
Analogy might as much bear us out in the Uſe of them, as of mall 
males, malet, &c. which he allows; tho? there is as little Authorj | 

for theſe as for the other. | 

© Page 33. |. I. He has inquio vel inquam. Priſcian indeed, aj 
Deſpauter after him, vouch for inquio the Authority of Cic. de ou 
lib. ii. cap. 63. Aucupari oportebit verba inquio, &c. but (as Au 
rus obſerves) Priſcian ſeems to have made uſe of a bad Copy, f 
all the beſt Editions read in quo. 

Ibid. I. 8. It was idle to reckon valebis, vale, valeto, & 
mong the defective Verbs: For that Verb is as complete as [any m 
tral Verb, and the Signification every where the fame. For, à 0 
cero frequently concludes his Epiſtles with Vale, ſo he often beg 
them with, Sz wales, bene eſt, ego valeo, and ſs vos waletis, nos wh 
mas, in the ſame Senſe. 2; 

1bid. l. tt. He omits to tell that odi and memini, under theTy 
mination of the Preterperfect Tenſe, have both the Signification 
that Tenſe and of the Preſent. 8 | 

S. 25. Ibid. I. 21. Rules, Sc.] We have here a new Scene of 
ror and Diſorder opened to us. From this Page 53. to p. 63. 
gocs about to give Directions concerning the Formation of Veal 
the principal Parts whercof (beſides the Thema, or Preſent of thely 


Voice, and the Participle of that Tenſe in the Paſſive ; which ll 
he has ſubſtituted (contrary to the Practice of all former Gramm 
ans) into the Place of the Supine. Tho? we have above ſufficient 
expoſed the unreaſonableneſs of this Piece of Conduct, yer we i 
here follow him in his own Method, and ſhew (which is nokt 
commendation to his new Scheme) that tho? the Road is of hisom 
chufing, yet he has oftner trip'd and blunder'd in it, than M gatic 
Grammarian that I know of has done by treading in the old wi 
$ 26. I. To begin, as he does, with the Preterperfect Tenſe g 
Verbs ſimple, in the active Voice; his Method is firſt to fer dont 
general Kules through all the Conjugations; and then to ſubjoind 


the Exceptions together in an Alphabetical Liſt by themſelves; Pority 
which he would have us to underſtand (as it is juſt we ſhould) Mode,: 
whatever Verb is not contained in that Liſt of Exceptions, ought its fr. 
be formed according to thoſe his general Rules. How exact beg to 
been in this, is what we are now to examine in Order. is to 

1. His Rule for the Firſt. Conjugation is, that o is changed into e con: 
Now]; (1. ) As ſono is not in his Liſt of Exceptions, it ought to hat Mice, a, 


navi, tho' really it has ſonui. (2.) To frico in his Liſt he gires fi 
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or fricui, in which he has followed the otherwiſe deſpiſed Zily > 
c had he conſulted the moſt accurate Grammarian, not of his 
n only, but almoſt of any Country, Mr. Johnſon, he would 
Ec told him, Gram. Comment. p. 367, that the ſimple frico never 
i /ricavi : Nay, tho? we find the Participles refricaturus defrica- 
; comricatus, &c. yet we no where find refricavi, defricavi, con- 
avi. Vid. Ruddim. Gram. maj. p. 216. u. 42. (3) Contrary 
this, he makes neco to have necui only; whereas there are only 
o Inſtances of necui, one from Ennius, and another from Phedrus, 
ta vaſt Number of necavi (which he hath omitted, ) for which 
» Johnſon, p. 368 and 369. HOT 5 EE 
2. In the Second Conjugation, (1) As augeo auxi is omitted out of 
Liſt, it ought according to his general Rule to have augui. (2) 
veo, p. 54+ he makes to have fer vi, and p. 56. fer vui; but fervi 
not from fer veo, but from fer vo of the third Conjugation, which 
uſed, not only by Lucilius, but alſo by Terence, Virgil and Proper- 
5, The true Preterite therefore of ferveo (which of old was fer- 
) is ferbui. Vid. Ruddim. p. 221. 2. 80. (3) According to him 
Ianiveo is to have only connivi: But there is as good Authority for 
nixi as for connivi; and this laſt ſeems rather to come from con- 
wo of the third. Vid. Priſcian, col. 866. (4) In like Manner ci- 
„ which he makes the Preterite of cieo, comes rather from cio of 
e fourth. Vid. Ruddim. p. 222. . 85. (5) To prandeo he gives 
anſus ſum only: Whereas the true Preterite of it is prandi: Nay 
me good Authors, and among theſe Johnſon, deny that franſus 
is the Preterite of that Verb. BY 
3. In the Third Conjugation, (1.) Vinco, as being omitted out of 
Exceptions, ought to have vince inſtead of vici. (2) He places | 
edo, credidi, and dido, dididi, among his Exceptions, which there i 
as no Occaſion for, no more than for vendo, vendidi, reddo, reddidi; 1 
wing told us, p. 62. extr. that the Compounds of do of this Con- 
gation (of which Number credo and dido are) have didi in their 
reterite. (3.) He makes capeſſo and faceſſo to have capeſſi, faceſſi, 
well as capeſſivi and ſaceſſivi : But Urſin. To. 1. p. 703, and after 
Im Ruddim. p. 254. u. 67. have ſhew'd that there is no Authori- 
for the former of theſe; and Priſcian himſelf inclines to that O- 
mon. (4) He omits depſo, depſui, for which there is good Au- 
portty, and none for depſi, which the Author of the Nouvelle ae l 
ode, and it would ſeem Mr. Clarke, gives to this Verb. (5) He o- | 
Its from his Exceptions, pergo, perrexi, which therefore, accord. l 
ls to his Rule tor Verbs in go, ought to have perxi. (6) Re o- if 
ts to tell that ambigo and vergo want the Preterite. (7) He cn 
e contrary mentions, that ſatago has ſategi, without any Neceſſity, 
ce, according to his Rule for Compounds, it ſhould __ the 
| f limpie 
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omits percello perculi, unleſs he will fay that it has percellui, for whi 


perio, comperi. For tho? theſe Verbs are ſaid to come from paru jt 
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fimple ago egi : Beſides that Vſſus obſerves that ſaregi is hardy 


— 


be found. (8.) He omits that diligo has dilexi, tho? he takes Nola 
that intelligo and negligo are ſo conjugated. (9.) He gives to pany 
panxi, pegi and pepegi: . But Quintilian, I, 6. informs that 1 
(and I may add pegi roo) is from the old Verb (which Mr. Ca 
alſo Names) pago, not pango. (10.) He will not allow any Pretery 
to frigo, tho? all Grammarians that I know of give it rixi, and th 
Participle frixus ſeems to confirm it. (11.) He gives to peffo, yy 
and pexui, to nefto, nexm only, tho? there is as good Authority { 
not better) for nexi as for pexi. (12.) He omits allicio allexi ili 
cio illexi. He may perhaps ſay, that it may be a Rule for tha 
that he has told that pellicio has pellexi: but that will not do fy 
elicio elicui, for which he ſays nothing. (13.) He makes compyy 
to want the Preterite, tho* Examples of it are very common, 0 
Sevos compeſcuit ignibus ignes, and Sitim compeſcuit unda. (14,)l 


there is no Authority, no more than for perculſi, which ſome git 
it. (15.) His Omiſſion of ſallo ſalli, may be excuſed, becauſe thy 
Verb is very rarely uſed. (16.) Contrary to all Grammarians kx 
makes rudo to have ruſs, (inſtead of rud; : ) And that this is na; 
Typographical Error, appears from this, that as Rudo follows hi 
general Rule for Verbs of that Termination, it ought not to hax 
been put among his Exceptions at all. (17.) He makes ſedi th 
Preterite of ſido, whereas it has ſidi. V. Colum. xii. 24- | 

4. In the Fourth Conjugation, (1.) He ſays, for his general Rl 
that o is changed into ivi, but that I ſuppoſe is an Error of the Pre 
for io. (2.) He omits that veneo has venz?, unleſs he will ſay tha 
it is a Syncope for venivi. (3.) He omits aperio, aperui; and open 
operui : And the fame may be almoſt ſaid of reperio, reperi; and con 


peri; and tho? by his Rule, p. 62, the doubling of the firſt Syllabt 
of the ſimple Verb is not retained in the Compound); yer as the Con 
jugation is changed, he ought to have taken Notice of theſe Vet 
in his Exceptions. (4.) He gives to cambio cambivi and campſi: bu 
there is no Authority for the firſt, and only that of the old Gram 
mai ian Chariſius for the ſecond. (5.) The ſame may be ſaid of | 
pio, to which he gives ſepivi and ſepſi: tho? the firſt is vouched al 
ly by the vulgate Bible: The Example that is brought from Livyd 


ſepiſſent being, in the Opinion of Gronovius, a wrong Reading for /. pa: 
þſ1ſſent. thoſ 


5. Beſides theſe particular Errors and Omiſſions Mr. Clarke is pul 
ty of in the Formation of the Preterites of Verbs, there are lon 
Things that deſerve to be remarked of another Kind. Such as, (l, 
That he makes two different Verbs of acrerſo aud arceſſo, tho N 
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really but one and the ſame, arceſſo being always the true Read - 
of the Verb, as Voſſius and others have demonſtrated. (2:) Tho? 
would have every Thing that is uncommon to be batiiſh'd from 
nmar, eſpecially from a Cotnpend ſuch as his is, yet he hath 
care: brought in ſeveral Verbs that ate very uncommon, ſuch! as, 
, Batuo, bite, dejrugo, pollincio, which laſt ſome think rather 
uld be pollingo, from lingo. Secondly, Some Verbs that are not 
he found at all, ſuch as claws, tor#iſco, and decanteſto: But I 
poſe that theſe are nd ay ge rag Errors, for calvo, coniſto, and 
nleſco, tho? the two laſt of theſe, as I am to obſerve by and by 
very unuſual, and the firſt Priſcian, p. 883, reckons obſolete. 
al, He muſters up among his Exceptions 4 great Number of 
pve Verbs, for what Reaſon I do not know. For, (I.) He has 
rals that are very uncommon, as Corneſco, corriſco, or (as L 
poſe) coniſco, Eraſſeſco, decanteſco, or (I ſuppoſe) decauleſco, 
aleſco, egeſco, (for which there is ſcarce any Authority) fermen- 
o, flammeſco, fruticeſco, grandeſco, graviſco, (rather graveſco) he- 
ſco, herbaſco, lapideſco, lenteſco, maſculeſco, plumeſco, quiniſco, 
ſro, ſereſco, ſolideſco, tenereſco, uveſco. (2.) He omits more 
are pretty common; as, aceſco, adoleſco, albeſco, ardeſcs, _— 
leſco, caneſco, clareſco, fer veſco; flacceſco, foreſto, frondeſto, hor- 
„ humeſco, langueſco, liqueſto, macreſco, madeſco, manſutſco, 
ereſco, molleſco, nigreſco, noteſco, palleſto, paveſco, pigreſco, pu- 
„ rareſco, roreſco, rubeſto, ſileſto, ſplendeſco, ſurdeſco, tabeſs 
tepeſco, torpeſco, tremiſro, tumeſco, vaneſco. (3.) If he ſhall ſay 
he omitted theſe becauſe Preterites are feund from their Primi- 
As aceo, ui, adoleo, ui, &c. I anſwer, Firſt, that that is not 
of ſeverals of them, as flacceo, molleo, pigrio, rareo, roreo, tay; 
beſe, few are found at all. Secondly, Of theſe he hath mention; 


ari chere are ſome from whoſe Primitives Preterites are found, at 
yuben the Primitives themſelves ; as; adveſperaſco, ad veſperaviſſet, ca- 
c Co, calni; dureſco, induruit; grandeſco, ingranduit; tarceſco, e- 
Vera it; pubeſto, pubui; ſordeo, inſorduit; ſurdeo, ob ſurduerunt 3 
jo: bete, turſi: As allo ægreos, hebeo, labo, muceo. Thirdly, Some 
GranWWzpreſly mentions, as caleſco, calui; calveo and calveſco, dulces 
| - (alceſco; dureſco, durui; egeſto (for which there is little Au- 
ol 


ty) egi; flaveo and flaveſro, hebeo and hebeſco, liveo and li. 
0; and theſe Primitives alone, caneo, canui; ferweo, fervui; hu- 
„ paveo, vireo. (4.) Since he has thought fit to take into his 
thoſe unuſual Inceptive Verbs above named, why did he leave 


Livy 
for 


is gu others of that Kind, which tho? unuſual are not more fo than 
re lone: as Atboreſco, laſſeſco, ſicceſto, ſterileſco, ſilveſco, ſtirpeſco, ve- 
as, 5 e/co, mentioned by Johnſon in his Addit. to Gram. Comment. 
10 ti | | 


; 7 As allo, Amareſco, IP or crebreſco, crudeſce, fraceſco, 


Bil g+- 
| 


ctus; metor, meſſitus; occulor, occulitus; operior, operitus; Tul; 
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hilareſco, luteſco, puellaſco, radiceſco, rutileſco, ſpiſſeſco, ſpuneſ 
tardeſco, tenereſco, valeſco, veteraſco. From what 1 have obſer eter 
concerning theſe Inceptive Verbs, it will appear evident to any on 
that Mr. Clarke has pickt them up at Random, without any Riy 
or Reaſon at all. . 

§ 27. II. I proceed next to his Rules for forming the Particy 
of the Preterperfect Tenſe ; where continuing his former Methode 
giving us firſt his general Rules of the Formation of them ( after 
own peculiar Way) from the Prezerperfett Tenſe of the Adure,h 
next ſubjoyns his Exceptions in Alphabetical Order. And in tho 
acquits himſelf with no better Succeſs than he does in the Forma 
of that Preterperfect Tenſe Active: As will appear by what folly 


His Rules are, That 
Ci, gi, qui, xi, are changed into cttus. 
Di, li, ri, ſi, ti, into ſus. 
Mi, ni, pi, change i into tus. 
Pſi is changed into 745, 
Vi into tus. 
Ui into itus. 


Now as there are a great many Participles, which are neithet io 
found in his Alphabetical Liſt, nor yet anſwer to his Rules, the 
miſſion of them muſt naturally lead ſuch as are to truſt to him it 
ſo many Blunders; as will appear when we ſhew firſt what thi 
Participles really are, and next what they ſhould be according! 
him. | | 

(I.) You have here theſe Participles, with the Verbs they hel 
to, as they really are, viz. Acuor, acutus, abluor, ablutus, | ſol 
or, diluor, &c.] agnoſcor, agnitus; aperior, apertus; arguor, 1 
tus; cenſeor, cenſus; caveor, cautus; cognoſcor, cognitus; fave, i 
tus, ( whence fautor) imbudr, imbutus; induor, indntus; (fon 
exutus) linquor, lictus; at leaſt relinquor, relictus; metor, niſi 
occulor, occultus; operior, opertus; ruo, rutus or ruitus, (wel 
ruiturus; ) ſtatuor, ſtatutus; ſtringor, ſtrictus; ſiſtor, ſtatus; ſun, 
tus; tribuor, tributus; texor, textus. But according to Mr, Ca 
preceeding Rules (ſince he has nothing about them in his Ex 
ons) we have a new Sort of Participles for theſe Verbs never bel 
heard of, viz. Acuor, acitus; abluor, ablitus; aperior, aperitus; 
noſcor, agnoins;, arguor, argitus; cenſeor, cenſitus; caveor, (ll 
cognoſcor, cognotus; faveor, fatus; imbuor, imbitus ; linquor, 
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tus; ſtatuor, ſtaritus; ſtringor, ſtrinctus; ſiſtor, ſtiſus; ſuor, a % 
I "Ll 


tribuor, tribitus; texor, texitus. : 
; ( 2.) 1 
\ 


j 
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mei.) Tho' he tells us, p. 62. that the doubling of Letters in the 
erh ererperfect Tenſe of a ſimple Verb is not retained in that Tenſe 
va the Compound; yet as there are only a few Verbs, dor, datus; 
Nu, falſus; pangor, pactus; pellor, pulſus, in which he tells us 


t that Doubling of Letters is not retained in the Participles of 


ole Verbs; it muſt conſequently follow, that where ſuch Verbs 
bool not mentioned, they ought (according to his Rules) to have the 
cr inning of their Participles doubled as well as their Preterites: 
ne, fo inſtead of giving to mordeor, ſpondeor, pendeor, tondeor, 
tas, /ponſus, penſus, tonſus; and to parior, partus; parcor, par- 
mi; tundor, tunſus; cador, caſus; cædor, cæſus; tendor, tenſus or 
dn; pendor, penſus; and to tangor, tactus; pungor, punctus; ca- 


, cantum eſi; curritur, curſum eſt; we mult give them theſe Par- 
Iples hitherto unknown, momorſus, ſpoponſus, pepenſus, totonſus, 
eſus, peperctus, tutuſus, ceciſus, ceciſus, tetenſus, pepenſus, tetictus, 
ſuclus, cecintum eſt, cucurſum eſt. | | 

.) Where he is guilty of an Error or Omiſſion in the Preterite, 
f which I have given too many Inſtances) *ris a great Chance if 
is right in his Participle, which according to him depends upon 
| hall only 1nſtance in two Verbs (for it would be tedious to 
through all) azgeo and frigo. The firſt of theſe, not having its 
terite auxi mentioned in his Liſt of Exceptions, ought therefore, 


ording to his general Rules for Verbs of the ſecond Conjugation, 


er to! 
„ the 


vim u bac gu, and as augeor is as little mentioned among his Excep- 
ac J's of Preterites, it ought conſequently by his Rules for theſe to 
range 41277145. Again, as he makes frigo to have no Preterite, fo by 


Rules it ought to have no Participle, whereas it has ſrixi for the 
mer, and frixas or frictus for the latter. | | 

4) There are other particular Verbs (beſides thoſe already na- 
d) in which the Learner, if he has no better Guide than Mr. 
rie, muſt go wrong. As (1,) Potor according to him, muſt 


/ bell 
[ſol 
or, 4 
vor, fi 


ſo 8c only porarus, whereas it has as often, if not oftner, potus, and 
mi) erer otherwiſe in its Compounds, as appotus, eporus. (2.) 
(hf si cs to 1avor, lautus and lavarus, omitting lotus, which (as a. 
ſur Wipe) is more common than either of theſe, and fo almoſt al- 
C elous and illotus. And if he ſhall ſay, that lotus comes from 
; Zu wbich by the By is not true) it will not mend the Matter; for 


ver bet 


n the Participle according to him muſt be litus. (3.) As he 
ritus;" 


es to neco only necui, its Participle ſhould be necitus; bur it be- 


yr, calf obſerved before, that it has much ofener ecavi than necui, ſo 
mA generally necatus, ſcarce neffus (unleſs in the Compound ene- 
Wille „) never necitus. (4.) As he has no Rule for Preterites in bt, fo 


annor be known whar Participle 6ibor or its Compounds have, 
| Pliny has bibitus. (5) As he gives to ſero, ſerui, and to ſeror 
"Ra | WE 
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uled as 4 Subſtantive. That which is more to be taken noticed 


ſatus only, he doubly miſfeads his Readers, firſt, that he oni 
tell that ſero has two Preterites, tho' generally in a different Sej 
ſevi as well as ſerui; and zdiy, that it has likewife two Participt 
ſertus as well as ſatas: Which is yet more remarkable in its Coy 
pounds (of which he takes ſmall Notice) conſero, conſerui, cj 
tus, and conſero, conſevi, conſitus, &c. *Tis true he takes nut 
of one of theſe Compounds, aſſeror aſſertus : But that will gire hy 
ſmall Direction for the reſt, and none for irs having alſo |afiy 
(6.) He has peffor pexus, and nector nexus, but nothing of fil 

lexus, or plector, plexus 3 Which therefore, as, according to him, þ 
&o has flexi, and plecto plexi, ſhould have likewiſe according to heut 
flectus and plectus. 2 | 
5.) Of theſe that want the Preterites, he takes only noticed 
Eight, wiz. medeor, metuor, paſcor, reſellor, ſentior, timeor, uf 
and urgeor. I ſhall not inſiſt, that from metuor Lucretins uſes 
tutus, and from ſentior comes ſenſa animi and ſenſurus: Been 
the firſt is ſcarcely to be imitated, and the ſecond may be ſaid ug 


is, that he hath omitted more than he has fer down; as, Arcmpà, 
leor, lambor, diſcor, angor, liquor, ringor, and theſe Compoun 
reticeor, reſpuor, attollor, reminiſcor, prævertor, diſſiteor, defetiſi 

7 | 
(65) I obferve, that of thoſe he mentions, (1.) Citus is not ing 
Cieor, but from cior. (2.) That iratus is not a Participle from ng 
cor, but a Noun. Vid. Urſin. To. 1. p. 763. no more than 4% 
from deferiſcor. (3.) That nenſus and not meſſus, is the Pari 
from metior. (4.) That orditus from ordipr, is not to be imitiid 
Vid. Voſſ. de vit. ſerm. i. 24. (F.) That pandor has panſus as N 
as paſſus, at leaſt in its Compounds. (6.) That there was no le 
ſon 3 his putting ſinor ſitus among his Exceptions, nforc than 
nor litus; ſince both follow his general Rule. (7.) He omits! 
ordinary Rule for the Participles of deponent Verbs, namely, 
they are formed by Analogy, in ſuppoſing them to have had an Ain 
as miror has miratus, becauſe if we could fay miro, its Prei 
would be zziravi, &c. Initead of that, it would ſeem, he gi 
us Examples of the Participles of ſuch Verbs in the three firlt U 
Jugations, meditor, meditatus; vereor, veritut; and fungor, fan 
Bur as he gives not the leaſt Hint of what he deſign'd by mcaicelia 
ing theſe, the Learner will be at a Loſs what Participles to ge ice 
reſt, as adulor, moror, precor, teſtor, &c. amplector, completion, i 
blandior, largior, molior, mentior, potior, ſortior, &c. for Wil 
jaſt Kind of the 4th Conjugation, he has given no Example, vol 
he. will have opperitus and orditus to paſs for ſuch: But the latte t Co: 
I ſaig, is not to be imitated, and I believe as little the former. 6 Ex 
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us and orſus, the bare mention ot them can never be a Directi- 
qr other Verbs of that Conjugation; unleſs it be, that they in 
e Manner ſhould have two — which it would be abſurd 
imagine. As to mereor, meritus, | might have ſpar d the menti- 
of it, ſince it has alſo actively mereo, merui. 1 

(7.) [ might here laſtly obſerve, Thar tho® neutral or intranſitive 
ubs generally have no paſſive Voice, yer when uſed imperſonally, 
great many have the third Perſon ſingular of that Voice. Now, 


euter Gender, as erratum eſt, clamatum eſt, equitatum eſt, pecca- 
ft, &c. dolitum eſt, manſum eſt, placitum eſt, ſeſſum eſt, &c. 
ſum eſt, fremitum eſt, parſum eſt, reptum eſt, ſurrectum eſt, &c. 
mitum eſt, garritum oft, itum eſt, ventum eſt, &c. Mr. Clarke 
ould have given ſome Directions concerning them, eſpecially ſuch 


vitur, fugitum eſt z pergitur, perrectum efl. He mentions indeed, 
Jo. Imperſonal Verbs of the active Voice, as periter, tædet, pu- 
, piget: And p. 59, he tells us, Thar intranſitive or neuter 
Verbs, form no paſſive Voice, except that they are uſed ſome- 
times in the third Perſon ſingular, as vivitur, i. e. ab hominibus, 
Men live.“ He means certainly, that they are uſed imperſonal- 
; and that is equally true of tranſitive Verbs, as amatur, legitur, 
. But he ſays nothing of their Prererite Tenſe, victum eft, ama- 
m eſt, dec. and as little that licet has licuit and licitum eſt; libet, 
it and libitum eſt, miſeret, miſertum eſt, rather than miſeruit, 
ger, piguit and pigitum eſt; pudet, puduit and puditum eſt. But he 
bll ſay that theſe Things are nothing elſe but Grammatical Niceties, 
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no d only fir to be known to thoſe that deſign ro make themſelves 
: chan Wmplcar Maſters and Criticks in the Language; tho' few, I ſups» 
mils ſe, will be of his Opinion. BY 

cly, s 28. III. We are now come in the laſt Place to Mr. Clarke's 


n Ales for the Preterites and Participles of compound Verbs: And as 


Preciſe have given ſo many Inſtances of his Errors and Omiſſions with 
he 98'pect to thoſe of ſimple Verbs; it is not to be expected that he will 
firlt quit himſelf better in thoſe of compound Verbs, which generally 

„ fi from and depend upon them, It were tedious, as well as un- 


mcntWcellary, ro trace him through every Particular: It will therefore 


) give ice to touch at theſe Things that are moſt remarkable, and to 
eftar, e the reſt to be gathered from what is ſaid above, But in order 
for WW do this, we muſt firſt rake Notice of what he has faid upon this 
plc, ud: And that is all comprehended under a general Rule, 


> latte) 
mer. 
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it Compounds are formed as their Simples; to which he ſubjoins 
de Excepyons, one concerning Verbs, whoſe Simples double che 
̃ 2 


les, 48 he has given to both theſe other and truer Participles, o 


the Preterites of theſe are made by the Participle in am of the 


them as will not anſwer to his Rules, as indulgetur, indultum eſt; 
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15 Beginning of their Preterite; another concerning the Compound y 
== plico, and a third concerning thoſe of oleo. Theſe being all the 
AN rections he has thought fit to give in this Matter, I obſerve, 
(T.) That the following Compounds are omitted, (I.) Dini 
which has much oftner dimicavi than dimicui. (2.) That cont 
and the other Compounds of tundo, have tuſus not tunſus. , 
That the Compounds of pungo have punxi, and not pupugi, (excy 
repungo which hath both;) and from this it is, that in their Dat 
ciples they have punctus. (g.) The Compounds of cano, have ciny 
not cini. (5.) The Compounds of ſalio have ſultum, and not 
tum or ſiltum, as aſſultum eſt, reſultum eſt, whence reſulto, (6 
That aperio and operio, have perui not pert in their Preterite, as th 
thould by his firſt Exception. | | 
(2.) That many Compounds that change à of the ſimple inn 
have e in the penult Syliable of the Participle, as capio, cepi, capty 
jacio, ject, jactus; incipio, incepi, inceptus; inſicio, inject, inſeclu 
not incaptus, or injactus. *Tis likely he will ſay that the Letter: 
T i: retain'd, becauſe it is in the Preterite : But as he makes the Pan 
1 ciples of the Simples, and not the Preterites either of the Simples 
1 Compounds, to be the Rule for the Participles of Compounds, th 
Verbs having 4 in the former, ought likew.ſe, according to hin 
to have it in the later: And this is what has really happened, 
digo, infringo, compingo, and ſuch like Compounds, which notyi 
ſtanding that both they and their Simples have e in their Pretai 
yet in Imitation of their Simples, aus, fractus, pactus, retain al 
their Participles, adactus, infractus, compattys. But what will 
ſay to occido, contingo, diripio, concino, inſilio, and ſuch like C 
pounds, which in their Preterites have i, and yer ſome hav ti 
tome e, and ſome # in their Participles; occaſus, contactus; direjii 
concentus, inſultus? And if it ſhall be ſaid, that there are no li 
Participles as occaſus, concentus, and iuſultus; yet we have Val 
that according to him are analogically form'd from them, occaſurk 
concentus, us, and inſulto ; and which he is as much obliged o ure 
count for as I am. | | in tl 
have now gone through all that Mr. Clarke has ſaid of the Is 
terites and the Participles of Verbs; and have diſcovered ſo mit 
Errors and Omiſſions in this Part of his Performance, as may jull 
make any Grammarian aſhamed to have treated it after ſuch a Ma 
ner. It will be but a ſorry Apology for him, to tell us, as he do 
in his Preface, p. iv. © That had it not been for Fear of giving 
6 fence to weak Readers, he was once minded to omit laying i 
* Thing concerning that Part which relates to the Preterpey 
£ Tenſe of Verbs.” The Effect of this indeed has been, as comuq Matt. 
ly happens, that when a Man's Heart docs not go along 9 Prep 
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ork he is upon, he generally performs it in a trifling & perfuncto- 
us Manner; Which is ſo remarkable in the Inſtance now before 
that Mr. Clarke is ſo far from giving Satisfaction, either to weak 
| frong Readers, that I dare anſwer for them, they would have 
n better pleaſed if he had ſtood ro his firſt Reſolution, and not 
e meddled with that Matter at all. | 1 
come now to Mr. Clarke's Latin Syntax, which, tho? it is that 
tof his Grammar which he has thought worthy of his chiefeſt 
re, and moſt highly values himſelf upon, yer, in my Opinion, is 
ny Ways faulty and inſufficient, as 1 ſhall ſhew in the following 
ticulars, . Pr | 
6 zo. I. It is very defeftive. For, not to mention a great many 
ings of leſſer Note, there are ſeveral Rules of Syntax, the Ulſe 
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no W.-rcof cannot but frequently occur, both in the reading of Au- 
aur, and in the Practice of tranſlating into Latin; which I do 
cu and in him. Such as, 1. The Agreement of two Subſtantives be- 
eel (Wins 70 the ſame Thing in Caſe. 2. That when the laſt of two 
Fu {{antives relating to different Things has an Adjective of Praiſe 
ples Diſpraiſe, &c. join'd with it, both it and its Adjective may, and 
55 . h Orators moſt frequently are, put in the Ablative; as Vir ingenio 
TO mud 


i. 3. That Eff, when uſed for habeo, governs a Dative; as Eſt 
bi injuſta noverca. 4. That Sym, with ſeveral other Verbs, as forem, 
duco, habeo, tribuo, relinquo, verto, govern two Datives, the 
of the Perſon, the other of the Thing; as Saunt he tibi nu- 
cordi, 5. That celo, and Verbs of Teaching and Asbing, go- 
n two Accuſatives, the one of the Perſon, the other of the Thing, 
1s ſaid, That this is nothing clſe but the Government of active 
tive Verbs repeated, and that in Deceo te Grammaticam, Rogo 
eptorem veniam, the Conſtruction is to be taken ſeparately, for 
rote, and Doceo Grammaticam; Rogo præceptorem, and Rogo ve- 

(which yet in celo, and ſome other Inſtancesz will not well 
d;) what will he ſay of his next Omiſſion, and which in a great 
alure deſtroys this Pretence? 6. Thar the Paſſives of theſe Verbs 
in the laſt Accuſative, as Puer docttur Grammaticam, 1s primus 
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f rhe n, eſt ſententiam. 7. That Participles, Gerunds and Supines go- 
{0 wu the ſame Caſes that the Verbs they come from do govern. »Tis 
ill $8 oy 8 
+ 0 , by Way of Note ſubjoined to his xx Kule, p. 87. where one 

ch à 0 


ud not readily have expected it, he gives a Hint concerning the 


s he ace (but nothing of the Gerund or Supine) in a Parentheſis, 
giving 0 „ The Agent aſter a paſſrve Verb or Participle ¶ for the Govern- 


laying 3 


ef Verbs and their Participles are the ſame) is frequently the 
ererpan ng 


ue the Poets, &c. Bur what a ſuperficial Way of treatin 
$ conn Matter is this? 8. That he paſſes over the Conſtruction of theſe 
* Frepoſitions, In, ſub, ſuper and ſubter, with placing in among 
a the 
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by the by is another Omiſſion of his) he had ſaid right. And 


BY — Critical Remarks on 
the Prepoſitions that govern the Ablative, and then adding 4 
Note, [“ Clam,in ſignifying Motion, (ub, ſuper and ſubrer gon 
& likewiſe an Accuſative: ]“ which is a Note, in my Opinion, 900 
for nothing. For Ambulo or curro in campo, and campum, equih 
ſignify Motion; but the Signification is otherwiſe very differ 
And the ſame holds generally true of ſub and ſuper, tho' with i; 
Tpe& to theſe laſt (according to him) the Ablative or Accuſuy 
may be uſed promiſcuouſly whether Motion or Reſt is ſignif 
But perhaps he means that the Motion is in the Prepoſition i, 3 
not in the Verb going before it: But I'much doubt if Boys yil 
underſtand it. He had much better, after his Engliſh Way of | 
ing Buſineſs, have told them, that the Latin Prepoſition ix, yh 
it may be rendred into, governs the Accuſative; when ſimpy] 
the Ablative. 9. That Verbs compounded with Prepoſitions of 
govern a Noun in that Caſe which the Prepoſitions affecting th 
do govern; as Inire prælium, Exire prælio. 10. That the Co 
ction he gives us of the other Indeclinable Parts of Speech (v 
he has thought fit to put in the Etymological Part of his Gram 
p. 63 and 64) is not only very lame and ſuperficial, but alſo ſo 
times erroneous: Of the firſt Kind are, that he omits to tell y 
(1.) That En and ecce are conſtrued either with the Nominatireq 
Accuſative; Hem for ecce, with the Accuſative. (z.) That derivat 
Adverbs govern the Caſe of their Primitives. (3.) That wl 
Adverb of forbidding is join'd with the Imperative or Subjundin 
but uon, in that Senſe, only with the Future of the Indicative; wit 
Quintilian has thought fit ro take Notice of in his Inſtit. Orat. 1 
(4-) That #timam, and ne for [eff, are joined with the Subjuad 
only. (5.) Thar quiz for ut non, or quo minus, islikewiſe only 
ſtrued with that Mood. Of the ſecond Kind are, (1.) That heu 
us that the Conjunctions licet and ut may indifferently have ant 
dicative or Subjunctive join'd with them. Of the laſt I knoy 
Example with the Indicative; nor yet of the former, but amongt 
media & cadentis Latinitatis auctores, as [Sanctius, Perizonius and 
fin obſerve. (2.) That dum for donec is only join'd with the & 
junctive. What will he ſay then for that of Cicero, Artic. x j 
go in Arcano opperiar, dum hæc cognoſco; and theſe of Terence, f 
I. 2. 126, Exſpectabo dum venit; and Heaut. iv. 3, 39. Unul 
dies, dum argentum eripio. If he had faid dum for dummodo (wil 


I cannot but obſerve ſomething very like a Conttadiction in ll 
for above in Page 64, he places donec for quouſque among the 6 
junctions (I would rathet call it an Adverb) that indifferent 
have either the Indicative or Subjunctive; and yet it is only ind 
Senſe of the Word donec (or uſquedum, as it had been bet 

pi 
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gelt) that dum, being-uſed for it, requires the Subjuncliye; tho? 


ng d | Dungy | | 27 4 

gon ot always, as 1 have juſt now ſhew'd.” And, if by quonſque he 
22 jeans 2 both donec itſelf, and dum taken in der Seat ae. 
equi er ought I know, always joined with the Indicative; as, Cic. Att. 
iferes Wi. 12. Ægroto, dum anima eſt, ſpes eſſe dicitur, and Ovid. Triſt. i. 
in z F. Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. (3.) That he tells 


that hen and pro govern only the Nominative; whereas they are 
ery frequently joined with the Accuſative; and ſometimes with the 
ocative, if we dare call that a Cafe. - But to leave theſe Things, 
hich with him will paſs for lietle Niceties and inſignificant pun- 
5, I ſhall only name two more Defects in his Syntax, which 


ccuſac 
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171, 4 
5 wil 


* take to be pretty conſiderable, viz. 11. That all interrogative 
mph ſords (which are very numerous) when they become indefinite, 
ns ll loſe the direct Force of an Interrogation, require the Subjunctive 


ood; as Ubi eft frater tuns? Neſcio abi ſit.” And, 12. That he 
cs no Notice of the Figures either Etymological or Syntactical. 
f. Trotter has but lightly touched the ſyntactical ones, being per- 
ps frighted at the fonorous Names of ſome of them, as he tells us 
is ar thoſe of the tetraſyllable Feet | ſee his Grammar, p. 104.) 
d Mr. Clarke is fo dilguſted with them, that he has no where 
far as I know ) ever mentioned one of them: And as for the 


ing tht 
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tire 
vr alors, Metonymies, Catachreſes, Hyperbole's, Proſopopers, and 
ir 1; ny ſuch ſuch like Tropes and Figures uſed by Rhetoricians, he 


junkin puld have the whole Train of them to be baniſhed, not only from I 
obs, bur (as it would ſeem) alſo from Language. [See above, | 
55+] But whatever Mr. Trotter, who very ſuperficially touches 
n, and Mr. Clarke, who altogether deſpiſes them, may think, 
ona certain that all Languages, eſpecially the learned ones, are full 
at heut them; and particularly that there is no underſtanding the old 
re uin Authors (with whom only I am at preſent concerned) with- 
know ir 2 tolerable Knowledge of them. Or, if the Names of them are 
momgif N enda memoratu, to Boys; at leaſt I think it will be neceſſary to 
1s andi e them in ſome Meaſure acquainted with the Things ſignified 
1 the iſ hem. Otherwiſe they will be much puzzled, when they meet 
. raum for alirum, dicier for dici, Deum for Deorum, ſciſti 
ſaviſti, and the like; and yet more, when they find Vir preftans 
„ , Capita conjurationis virgis cæſi, Fac me ut ſciam, Non licet 
Jo (W eſſe otioſo, Brachium gladio percuſſus, and innumerable ſuch 
and. not only in Poets, but Proſe· writers: Of all which Mr. Clarke 
1 in kW Ever takes not the leaſt Notice. | 
g the H *. Now, what muſt be done with all theſe, and the many o- 
rently ee Things mentioned above? Why, they are with him mere Tri- 
nly in oi and impertinent Stuff, and quite foreign to the Purpoſe of Gram- 
bet b, as he has told us in his, Page xi. and in Page x. — 
pr | | 8 . . | ney 
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they ate af little or no Signiſicancy to rhe writing of ſpeaking Laig 
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bare Mark, Ggnifying in general that ſome ancommon Thing ocaf e 


ay after what Manner would Mr. Clarke have a Language 10 þ 
1 55 ox ſpoke, if not after the Manner of the People that uid 
And if che Latin, Authors are all full fraught, with ſuch Ways 
ſpeaking as L have before repreſented, how is it poſſible, .wihyy 

wing theſe, I hall not ſay to imitate, but even in any tolenli 
Degree to underſtand. them. Yes, ſays he, there is another Way, 
doing it, than by a Grammar; and becauſe this Way of his is be 
fingular, 1 ſhall ſer down the whole Paflage, as we have it in h 
Preface to ſome of the latter Editions of his lntraduction to the n rec 

ing of Latin, P. xi. C 1 have (ſays he) in the 6th and 7th Edingy Pt 
ic added Rules for the Gender of Nouns, which, with the Rug 
« Syntax laid down in this Introduction, together with the Dedy 

er Net uns, and Formation. of Verbs, 15, chigk, all rhe Cr 
rc mar-necellary for Boys, till they are able to read the Lan 
70 ftoxians commonly uſed in the Schools well, and have ny 
« ſome Progreſs in the Poets; and then all perhaps that is furly 
cc neceſſary in the Way ef Grammar, is, to obſerve to them Thiy 
& char are uncmmon, as they happen to riſe in their Leſſon u 
< theſe Things may have a Mark ſet over. againſt them in the 
tc gin of their Books, that by frequent Reviews. of them the Boysny 
ce fix them in their Memaries. By virtue therefore (continues tt] 
ct of this Addition, this Introduction is made as complete a Gry 
< mat as Boys acquainted with their Nouns and Verbs will hae 
ce ny great Occaſion for at School; and if it is ſubſtituted in 
« Room of Lily's Grammar, will ſare them two Years Time a He 


ce leaſt, c. 
I know. not w 8 

y: may work with Boys; but Lam almoſt perſuaded, that with a 

inary Maſters, if none of thoſe uncommon Things (as he calls 
ry Thing he has omitted, tho? many of them are very common): 
to be taken Notice of to Boys, till they are able (not to ment 
the Poets) to read theſe Latin Hiſtorians WELL, (2. e. as | © | 
cave. it, till they underitand not only their Senſe, but the Ways be 
ſpeaking uſed by them3) they ſhall never during that Time read tha 
well at all. As to the Setting of a Mark (which yet he would u 
Fave done, till they can read theſe Authors WELL) over agail 
theſe uncommon Things in the Margin of their Book, if it is to h 


| har Wonders one of Mr. Clarke's peculiar Dent 


in ſuch a Place, I am afraid that among ſo great a Number ofih 
as will thus, caſt up, a Boy will not be able to diſtinguiſh them fig 
one another. But if he is to ſet them down at CR, doubt if l 
Margin of his Book (as theſe School Authors are commonly pri 
8d) will contain them; not to ſpeak of the, blubbering mah 
: 0 TH 5 4 


— 


* 


nf Work he will generally mabe of it in fo doing. And what is 
led a ; Uſe of all this? Why, that 5 frequent Reviews of what the Boy 
u echaps can now hardly read, he may fix them in his. Memory. L 
bun glad that he will have theſe ancommon Things, as they are ſcrib- 
lend ed on che Margin of the Boy's Book, to be frequently reuia u 

a f in his Memory: If ſo, what, in the Name of Goodneſs, 


jakes them imperrinent Stuff, and foreign to the Purpoſe, when put 
4 Grammar, where they can be more regularly and exactly deli - 
ered, and more eaſily remembred than poſſibly they can be, after 
ner other Method, which one would be tempted to think Mr. 
ue te has made Choice of, purely for the Oddneſs and Singularity 
i Bur I proceed to another Fault in his Syntax, which is What 
tie would not readily have ęxpected, namely, bra 20 
5 32, II. In ſome Things it is ſuperluous: As 1. His vth Rule, 
iz, When an Inſinitive Mood or a Sentence is the Subject of a Verb, 
pur inſtead of a Subſtantive to an Adjective, the Verb i3 tbe third 
erſon ſingular, and the Adjebirve the neuter Gender, in a Compend 


% ke his 1 have been ſpared, or at moſt been made a Note to 
he is firſt Rule, in much fewer Wards, viz. Thar the Inſinitive Mood 
o /me Sentence frequently ſupplies the Place of the Nominative. 2. 


lis xiith Rule, viz. Of put for about or concerning is made by de, 
from 6) a, ab or de, for out of by e or ex, either mould have 
en left out of a Compend; or he ought to have taken Notice how 
is and other Particles, as to, fp2, in, with, Cc. as oft as they 
eur in Engliſn, are to be made Latin; atherwiſe this Rule will 
eceive the Learner in many Inſtances; as in theſe, e accuſes mg 
f Theft, Jam aſhamed of mp Brother, Beware of Jntemz 
france, and the like. And, tho? in other Parts of his Syntax Mr. 
larbe gives Rules for ſome of rheſe, yet Boys will be apt to follow 
e general one given here. But of this and ſuch hke Rules I will 
Ive Occaſion to take Notice under another Head. 3. His xxviiith 
ule, and I may fay the ſame of all the fix following, as he has ma- 
aged them, are all ſuperfluous, as not being ſtrictly Rules of Syn- 
ix, but of Phraſcology, or Directions how the ſame Sentence may 
e difterently varied; which belongs more properly to Oratory than 
mrammar, as (hall be ſhew'd afterwards. 1 | 
S 33. III. I is in ſame Places very obſcure. As 1. Rule Vth men- 
oned above, When an Inſinitive Mood, &c. 2. Rule Xth, When 4 


ould u 
ae 
5 to bel 


g oc 

enk nee, Sec. as ſer down afterwards. 3. Rule XXVIIIth, 4 Par- 
em u ble of the preſent Tenſe Tranſitive, applied to the Subject of a herb 
br if tive, and having the ſame Object, may be rendred into Latin 
ly pri 4 the Partitiple of the Preterperfect Tenſe, agreeing with the common 
1d, bun leck in the Accuſative. 4. Rule XXIXth, A Participle of the pre · 


i Lenſe Tranſitive, opplied to * Subjeft of 4 Verb, that is cicher 
| 22 | | 
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tber the: Subject nor Object of a Verb, nor otherwiſe governed, mu l 


E the Preterperſect Tenſe, agreeing with its Object, if the Verb be Ira 


Terms, ſcarce ever uſed before by Grammarians! Is this Mr. Clark's 


be put upon learning any Thing of Syntax, till they have read tw 


not Tranſitive, or if it be, has a different Object, may be rendred byg 
Participle' of the Preterperſeft Tenſe, agreeing with its Object in th 
Ablative. 5. Rule XXXth. A. Participle, whoſe. Subſtantive is wy 


made by a Participle of the ſame Time, agreeing with the Subſtantiu i 
the Ablative. 6. Rule XXXIſt. A Verb tranſitive or paſſive wi 
Having, aſter or when before it, may be rendred by the Partic 


ſitiva, but its Subject, if paſſrve, in the Ablative. 7. Rule XXXlld, 
Verb not paſſive with as, when or whilft before it, if the Subj 
thereof be not likewiſe in the Clauſe of the other Verb in the Sent rv 
may be made in Latin by the Participle of the preſent Tenſe agreuin Ie 
ith its own Subject, in the Ablative. 8. Rule XXXIIId. When tw ihe. 
Verbs come together coupled by and, having the ſame Subject, if th 
former be Tranſitrve, and the latter not, or if it be, have a diferm 
Objebt, then the former may be rendred by the Participle of the In 
rerperfect Tenſe, agreeing with its Object in the Ablative. 9. Ru 
XXXIVth. When two Verbs come coupled by and, having diſam he 
Subjetts, the former, if paſſrue, may be made by the Participle of ti Wii 
Preterperfett Tenſe, agreeing with its ewn Subject in the Ablativ. nct 

What a Rhapſody have we here of Rules, long and intricate dH 
themſelves, and made much more ſo by the Mixture of Liu 


Plain and eaſy Way af Teaching, to preſcribe ſuch Rules, as will cot Wſme 
the greateſt Men no ſmall Time and Pains to comprehend them; h: 
and, as for Bays, are vaſtly more apt ro confound than inſtruct them} 
He does well in adviſing, in his Pref. p. xv. that Youth ſhould nd 


or three of the eaſier Claſſick Hiſtorians, ſuch as are uſually read i 
Schools. I mean, adds he, Eutropius, Nepos, Juſtin and Fl 
(where by the by he gives us four inſtead of two or three ) fi 
then, as they will be more advanced in Years, it may perhaps be er Vet 
pected, that with due Induſtry and Labour they may come to ut Wat 


derſtand his Rules; but if they ſhould ſet about them ar the Tine uu 
they begin to theſe Authors, or ſooner, 1 am dreadfully afraid the 


Knowledge of them ſhall prove extremely difficult, if not impoſlide, Wo. 
Bur then, as he would bave Boys to ftay at School till they a per 
eighteen or twenty Years old, and in that. Time would have then 
taught a great many Things of much more uſe than bare Wirth, 
what were it, tho*-a Part of that Time were employed in a Sen 
of Logick, in which, among other Things, the Terms, SUBJECT 
and OBJECT, ſhouid be nicely deßned and explained? Tho d 
may ſeem a prepoſterous Way of doing Buſineſs to ſome, yet a Ii 


clophical Head, like his, can eafily find a Reaſon for it, 10 Viſe, 


| 
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by oi 15 Thinking goes before Speaking, ſo the Art of the one ſhould 
; 1 eed che other; at leaſt that next and immediately after bars 
„, (and theſe Authors, fo long as the Syntax is not regarded, 
no more) 4 (mall Compend of Logick ſhould take place, in or- 


to prepare the Boy for underſtanding the Connexion of theſe 


7 Words in Sentences 3 without which, according to Mr. Clarke's 
cl hod, the other cannot be eaſily comprehended. 1 

It to be ſerious in the Matter, we have here a remarkable In- 
Kd ee, of what J have many Times wondred at, namely that great 
i rüty of Fancies or Opinions that is to be found, among Perſons 


wiſe of good Judgment, in Things where one would think 
e was little or no Occaſion for it. Mr. Clarke in his Eſſay on 


* p. 113. after having ſaid, that Lily is really uery deficient in 
if th vgs neceſſary, he immediately brings this Proof for it: Thus, 
fern r), be, his [ Lily's ] Rule for the Accuſatiue Caſe before the In- 


+ e Mood, Verba infiniti modi, &c. his Rules for the Uſe of 
Rule ic Infinitive after a Verb or an Adjective, the Ablative abſolute, 
fern de Uſe of the Gerunds and Supines, are all ridiculous, and con- 
of th Win no Manner of Direction; tho' theſe are Matters of Impor- 


nce, and neceſſary for Boys to be informed in.“ I have com- 
d Mr. Clarke and Mr. Lily's Rules, as to theſe Matters, with all 
Impartiality and Exactneſs I am capable of, and I declare in the 
| fincere Manner, that I am ſo far from being of Mr. Clarke's 
iments, that unleſs in the Rule for the Ablative abſolute (of 
h more afterwards) Mr. Lily's Rules have vaſtly the Advan- 


them , both for Fulze/ſs and Clearneſs, of thole of Mr. Clarke. 
11d na let us conſider them particularly. And Firſt, as to the Accuſa- 
d before the Inſinitive, the Rules of both the one and the other 
cad in Ws follows: 2 


Lily, p. m. 100. Clarke, R. X. p- 73. | 


s be e. Verba infiniti modi pro No- When a Sentence is the Subject 
to un inativo Accuſativum ante ſe or Object of a Verb, the Noun be- 
e Tim: uunt: ut, Te rediiſſe in- fore the Verb in that Sentence i: 
aid the em gaudeo. Te fabulam a- the Accuſative, and the Verb the 
poſſible, iſ. Reſolvi poteſt hic mo- Inſinitive Mood, = wo 
hey a per quod & ut, ad hunc mo- N | 

ve then Wod tu rediiſti incolumis 

= . Ur tu fabulam agas wolo. 

2 Sen | 3 
I Biel erd not here appeal to any ingenuous Boy (who knows the 
Tho düzeng of Lily's Latin) whether of theſe two Rules he under- 
et a Pe belt: For, I frankly own, that did I not know the Thing 
15 vile, I would be at a Loſs to comprehend that of Mr. Clarke 


my 
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 Objeft of a Verb, which will certainly perplex a Boy, he ff g 


ſo, that it is to be put in the Infinitive Mood, which yet, as f 


or both, make a Part or the whole of the Sentence he ſpeaks ol 


- the zwo Sentences the Acculatives belong to, whether Jube i: 


the Verb is to be put in the Infinitive, when it would ſcem, thi 


— „ —ͤ —— 4 
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iny ſelf⸗ For, not to mention theſe Lopical Terms of Sn Mi" 


us, that this Sub jeſt or Object of a Verb, is to be à Sentence, 7 
Verb then it ſelf, is no Part of that Sentence, unleſs it is 2 Part af 
own' Subject or Object, which no body can think; And if then 
is no Part of that Sentente, it muſt be a Part or the whole of (y 
other Sentence, quite diſtinct from thar Sentence, Which is whi 
made up of its Subject or Object. I next ask, what Mood that jj 
that is not a Part of that (but of ſome other) Sentence, muſt hej 
in ? That, Fm ſure, cannot be the Inſinitive, but ſome other wy 
But, as he has worded it, the Verb being mentioned thrice, ff 
Verb, and then twice he Verb, one would very naturally think, f 
all along he is ſpeaking of one and the ſame individual Verb; 1 


is not true of the Verb firſt mentioned, whoſe Subject or Obiid i 
Sentence is. Again, it may create ſome Difficulty to know whal 
bis Meaning is, that the Noun before the Verb, or the Verb if 


Mr. Clarke then has expreſt the Matter, he has given us a Riddk 
amuſe, rather than a Precept to inſtruct us. But ſince this Ru 
his neceſſarily requires two diſtin& Verbs to be in it, the one of 
faite, the other of the Infinitive Mood; and ſince he was ref 
to deliver it in a Philoſophical Way, he ſhould have ſaid: Why 
Sentence is the Subject or Object of one Verb, and there is a Mu 
fore another Verb in that Sentence, the Noun is to be put in th 
cuſative, and the other Verb in the Infinitive Mood. I could 
Notice of other Things in this Conſtruction of his; ſuch à 
That it is puzzling to Boys to make always out 2 Sentences, Wil 
ever they meet with an Infinitive Mood, as in Jubeo te lagen, 
lectat illum ſtudere, Oportet rem fieri. (2.) To diſtinguilh whid 


ze facere, Oportet rem, or rem fiert. (3.) How we ſhall know! 


cording to him, that is not to be done but When an Accuſatiti 
go before it: And if ſo, what Conſtruction have we for Vn 
nus amari, Cupio eſſe clemens, Non poſſum pati, Deſine ml 
and a great many ſuch like. But to paſs theſe, is there any N 
more plain, than to tell the Boy, as Lily and moſt others don! 
as the Verb of the finite Mood requires a Nominative before it, ſh 
of the Infinitive Mood puts before it an Accuſative ? And if it bel 
that ofrimes the Infinitive has no Accuſative before it; that can q 
ly, if not morc, be objected againſt Mr. Clarke's Rule. 
8 35. His next Quarrel againſt Mr. Lily, is concerning b 
for the Uſe of the Ihnitive, after a Verb or an Adjective. W 
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ords are, Quibuſdam tum ver bis tum ad jectivis familiariter 
inner verba inſinita. i. e. The Infinitive is commonly put after 


* 


Verbs or Adjectives; or, Which is the ſame Thing, is commoze 


werned by another Verb, and ſometimes by an Adjective. Where 
to. Difficulty in this, eſpecially when the Thing is of it ſelf to 
ben, char a Boy of a talerable Capacity can, hardly miſtake it? But 
of pas Mr. Clarke given us in Place of Mr. Lily's Rule? Why, 


ref we have already ſhe wn. 8 | A a 
a ere ching he objects againſt, is Mr. Zily's Rule for the Ab- 
1. late; Which we are to conſider afterwards. | 1 
. The fourth and lat, is concerning the Uſe of Gergnds and 
nk, Un. , Now Mr. Lily's Rules for theſe are much the ſame as in 


3 


| they govern the Caſe of their own Verbs, which Mr. Clarks 
ens obicrved above) has quite overlook d. Then he proceeds 
* ew what Words the Gerunds, according, to their ſeveral Termi- 
erb fl ns or Caſes 3 depend upon, or are governed by 4 And that L 
ks o, is the ſame Thing as to inform the Boy, that unleſs ſuch and 
wie Words go bene, he is not to make Uſe of ſuch and ſuch 
1 ads : But if they do go befare, ſuch and ſuch Gerands are gene- 


more fit to be made Uſe of by him, chan any other Word. The 


e he lays down For the Ole of the two Supines. Tis true 
© "is grolly; (as ſome others alſo have done) when he ſays, That 
i rf of them are ſometimes put abſolutely with the Verb Eſt ; as, 
e ec, lrum eſt: For actup: and irum chere are not Supixes, but 
ws euter of the Participles of che Preterperfect Tenſe. But this is 
uch A ieading Boys in the Uſe of the Supines; but cauſing them 
* Y that for a Supine Which. is not. An Error it is indeed, but a 
* . 0 leſs one, and which will have. no Influence upon their Practice: 
bn ban who think, of all the Grammarians I know, writes 
| . handlomeſt Latin, was however in that Miſtake. But let us 
3 10 ſee Mr. Clarke's Directions concerning the Uſe of theſe Gerunds 
— Swines : And all that I can find he ſays of them, is huddled up 
- vy WS other Things in the two following Rules. Sp, 
7" 10 ule XXVI. The Jnfinutive Actire after Sum is made by the 
: aol wiple of the Future in rus] Paſſive after ſum by. the Future in 
wa 4 Paſſive ter an Adjective by he latter Supine; Paſſive, feante 


the lind by ut and the Subjunctive Mood 3 Active, ſignifying. 


_ # a) ut ad the. Subjunttive Mood, or ad and the Gerund in dum; 
ben eng 5e be Tranſurue, by the Participle in dus, agreeing with 
un after it in the Accuſative. „ 
5 * I XXVII. A Participle of the Preſent Tenſe following of is made. 
ive. W Cerund in di; or, M. the. Kerb be tranſitive, by the Future in 


dus, 


3 
1 
1 


dus, agreeing with the Noun following in the Genitive ; ſignify; 
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Means by the Gerund in do, as alſo after the Prepoſitions, 14 
for which govern an Ablative, or if the Verb be tranſitive, by 
Participle in dus Ablative. DEA ITN 50 
And to this laſt he ſubjoins a Note, wherein he tells us, thy 
T#finizrve Mood after Adjectives governing a Genitive, or abb. 
Partitiple of the Preſent Tenſe with uf before may be put for i, 
be rendred by the Gerund in di, or if the Verb be tranſitive, by 
Participle in dus agreeing with the Noun following in the Geniting 
8 37. Not to mention the ſtrange Medley we have here of ſo 
heterogeneous Things, Participles, Gerunds, Supines, Verbs pin 
infinite, blended together; and his making Engliſh a Guide toi 
Speaking of Latin; of both which we are to take Notice by an 
Lask Mr. Clarke, wherein his Rules differ from thoſe of Lih, 
leſs in the Obſcurity and Deſects that attend his. The Obſcury 
viſible, from his confounding ſo many Things together. His 
facts are, that he ſays nothing of the Gerund of di governing 
Genitive plural, as Facultas agrorum ſuis latronibus condonandi; 
thing of the Gerund in dum ofthe Nominaiive, as, Aut vincendi 
aut moriendum eſt ; nothing of the Gerund in dum of the ha 
tive, other than that it has the Przpoſition ad before it; where 
has frequently other Præpoſitions, as, Inter legendum, Ante dn 
dum, &c. and laſily, (which is ſomewhat ſtrange) nothing 
the firſt Supine at all. But laying theſe Things aſide, I ak av 
What is there in Mr. Lily's Rules concerning theſe Gerunds and! 
pines, that ſhould make Mr. Clarke pronounce them all ridic 
and ſay that they contain no Manner of Direction? I have 4 
and again conſidered Mr. Clarke's Words, and cannot for my tit 
diſcover, why he ſhonld paſs ſuch a condemnatory Sentence wil: 
cheſe Rules of Mr. Lily, unleſs it be for this, that they aue 
founded (as his Rules are) upon the Engliſh Words and Phi 
which anſwer to theſe Gerands and Supines in Latin. But, mn 
mention the Abſurdity of Mr. Clarke's Method in this, (of wt 
am to ſpeak more fully afterwards) where, pray, was the Uk 
Neceſſity for bringing in the Words or Phraſes anſwering t0! 
Gerunds or Supines, either in Engliſh or any other Language? 
Lily,” as all other Grammarians, ſuppoſed that Boys, before che) o 
about the Syntax, ſhould be taught the Conjugations of Ve 
and the Words or Phraſes correſponding to each Part of them 
their own Language, with the utmoſt Care and Exanels; 
particularly, that amandum' fignified Loving, amandi, 0f Wit 
ving, mando, in, from, by, &c. loving; that amatum ſign 
to {ove, amatu to be loved; and. fo of others. Now this X 
laid down as a neceſſary Foundation to theſe and moſt othet 


an 
on! 


\ 
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fSynrax, where can the Difficulty be, or what other Directions | 
in the Boy want, other than theſe, which, I ſhall not ſay Mr. Li- 4 
„but the whole Bulk of Grammarians have given him, concern- | 
zz the Conſtruction of Gerunds and Swpines ? For if he has been 
ught the Conjugarions of Verbs in the Manner ] have mentioned, 
id which Mr. Clarke himſelf as ſtrenuouſly contends for as any 3 
- muſt be a very dull Boy indeed, who after that does not knovy 
ithout a ne w Information) that ſuch Latin Gerunds and Supines = 
re always the ſame Engliſp Words or Phraſes anſwering to them 
Sentences, that he was taught they had in his Conjugations, i. e. | 
a amandi always ſignified of Loving, amando, in, by, fzom | 
wing, and ſo.of the reſt. Theſe Things being fix'd and rooted - 7 
mey ought) in his Mind; it will be the ſame Thing to ſpeak | ! 
him of a Gerund in di, as of a Word which in Engliſh is rendred 
a Word in ing with of before it, or of a latter Supine, as of a 4 
ord which in Engliſi is rendred by a Word in ed, en, t, &c. 
th to be before it; which by the By, I think a better Way of ex- 
ſing the Matter, even according to Mr, Clarke's Way, than by 
ing the firſt of theſe a Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, and the 
ond the Inſinitive Paſſrve. All this is ſo plain, that 1 never knew 
boy of a tolerable Capacity, that had any Difficulty in it, or need 
any Direction about it. His Difficulty lies all another Way, and 
oceeds from another Cauſe; namely from this, that, as he cannot 
obſerve, that there are three Parts of a Verb in the Active Voice, 

t are all Engliſhed one and the ſame Way, / viz. the Preſent of the 
rid ve, the firſt Supine and the Gerund in dum with ad: And 
have r he ſame happens likewiſe to three Parts of it in the Paſſive 
r my He, vir, the Preſent of the 1nfinirive, the ſecond Supine, and the | 
rence ele in dus. As, I fay, he cannot fail to obſerve this; ſo he 
1cy are be in a Doubt, whether he may not uſe! theſe three promiſcu- 
nd Phu as he pleaſes 3 or whether there may not be ſome circumſtan- 
d Caſes, in which ſometimes one, ſometimes a ſecond, and 
letimes a third, is only or chiefly to be made uſe of. And as it | 
this alone, that Directions are neceſſary, ſo it is ſo far from be- 
true, that Lily gives us no Manner of Directions in it, that bis | 
eons are more full and accurate than thoſe of Mr. Clarke. | 
lo make this Matter more clear, let it be ſuppoſed, that a Boy 
theſe Engliſh Sentences to be rendred into Latin, J deſire ta 
„Ago to-ſee, J am ready to ſee 3 and, J deſire to be ſeen, ö 
ings terrible to be ſeen, Terrible Things are to be ſeen, or _ 
ut ta be ſeen, Now, as the Boy is lufticiertly informed by his 
J#zations, that videre, viſum, and ad videndum, all ſignify to 
and that videri, viſu, and videndus, all lignify to be ſeen 3 
only Difficulry with him will be, which of cheſe he ought — | | 
0 | 1 ; | -ule | 1 
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Mr. Lily's. Rules will particularly direct him. For as to the tin 


ſay, Cupio videri; for the ſecond; Res terribiles viſu; and for t 


For our Purpoſe : But had they been ſuch as theſe, Optandin 


Supine; or where an Adjective goes before, we can only uſe i 


but that notwithſtanding we may ſay Eo ad videndum, and Portia 
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uſe in the forementioned Sentences, and which not: And in th 


firſt of theſe Examples, he is told that when a Verb of Motion 900 
before, he is ro uſe the firſt. Supine; when any other Verb, the h 
finitive 3 and when ſomething different from both theſe, the Cn 
in dum with ad: Thus he learns, that for the firſt of theſe by 
amples, he ſhould ſay, Cupio videre; for the ſecond, Eo viſun; uy 
for the third, Paratus or promptus ad videndum. In like Manne 
ag to the three laſt Examples, he is informed, that when an Ay 
ctive goes before, he is to uſe the latter Supine; when a Verb, t 
Inſinitive; and when the Sentence may admit of about before tq 
or Duty or Nereſſity is implied, by the Parricple in dus; by whid 
means he diſcovers, that for the firſt of theſe Examples he fhou 


third, Res terribiles ſunt videndæ. *Tis: true Mr. Lily is not ſo d 
ſtinct as to this laſt ; tho? ſomething of it may be gathered fromb 
two laſt Rules concerning the Gerunds; for in one of them he (q 
Cum ſignificatur neceſſitas, ponuntur ({ciz.,, Gerundia in dum] dy 
præpoſitionem, addito verbo eſt: And in the other, Vertuntur Gi 
dii voces in nomina adjectiva. His Examples indeed are not (of 


pacem, Videndum eſs res terribiles; and, Opranda eſt: pax, Res im 
biles ſunt videnda, the Thing might be tolerably underſtood. Hoy 
Ever, as it is, Mr. Clarke has no Reaſon to quarret it, he havingt 
ken no Notice of that Gerund of the Nominative at all, no mar 
than he has done of the firſt Supine. Bur here it is to be obſerih 
that Mr. Lily (and the other Grammarians that have their Rulest 
lame with his) do only ſay, that the firſ# Supine has before it a Ve 
of Motion, and the ſecond an Adjective Noun; but do not {i 
that where a Verb of Motion goes before, we can only uſe the 


laſt Supine : Therefore, all that is to be gathered from theſe Rule 
that the Ways of Speaking above mentioned are the moſt commat 


ly Eo videre: And again, that we may ſay Res terribiles vil 
and ſometimes ad videndum. The only Things we are perempti 

ly. diſcharged to uſe, are Cupio viſum, and Cupio viſu. 
had almoſt omitted to add here, what otherwiſe deſerves a 
particular Notice, viz. That Mr. Clarke, in theſe Rules of his, git 
a very perplexing, not to ſay a falſe Repreſentation of Tha 
when he calls the Participles in rus and dus, the laſt Supine andi 
Gerund in dum with ad, by the Name of the Infinitive; and the G 
runds in di and do, by the Name of the Participle of the Preſent Tel 
For, beſides chat in the proper Engliſh: for Amaturus ſum, on 
| mas 


y 
| 
— 


* 
* [ 
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in da l, ſur, which is, I am about to lobe, and I am about ta 


| 
| 
] 


ic tire r loved, tho* the Word about is rally omitted, yet really ta 
i ve, and tu be loved, are not of the'4finitive Mood ; and far leis 
5 N 

e Geruy 

ele Word Heading a Participle of the Preſent Tenſe, that being an Ads. 
Mm; tive and this a Subſtantive : Beſides this, I ſay, it cannot but per- 
Manney lex a Boy, that in ſo many Directions concerning the infinitive and | 
an Ah uciple of the Preſent Tenſe, he ſhould never be told when he 


Eime of Neading, and J am wearted with Reading, is the 


re f,, ;pted to think that they were never to be uſed at all. | 
dy whid C38. Theſe Things being as I have repreſented them, we now 


je ſhoul learly ſee, ro which of the two the Epithet of ridiculous moſt juſt» 


"_ does belong; whether ro Mr. Lily, who gives us pretty full Di- 
* directions where there is no Manner of Need for them; and where 
1 be lay ey really are neceſſary, gives us ſuch as are obſcure, intricate and de- 
um] an active; and which, if narrowly inquired into, will be found falſe 


ur Germ 

not lo ord with which Mr. Clarke concludes that Paragraph, E.. p. 
andun 1 p. 113. Theſe and other Faults, ſays he, I have above taken 
t Notice of in him [Lily,] are a ſufficient Reaſon for the laying him 
d. Ho quite aide. But as it is very difficult to prevail with Men to quit 
having ii what they have once been accuſtomed to, tho? the Reaſons for a 
no m Change carry all the Light and Conviction in the World along 
obſer with them, we ſhall, I am afraid, keep to our old Mumpſimus 
Rules ü Qi.” Tho? Mr. Lily, I own, has his Faults, and theſe not a few | 
eta gew here; yet here it is ſo far otherwiſe, that the Lighe and Con» | 
„et n chat Mr. Elarke idly boaſts of, ſtand full againſt himſelf and 
fe the r Mr. Lily; and therefore, let him rake what aſſuming Airs he 
ly , I think 1 have made it evident to all judicious Men, that 
ſe Kula. Lily's Mumpſimus is incomparably better than his ſumpſimus ar | 
comma m/imus, or call it by what Name h | | 


|; 


| 
derroneous. How groundleſs then and really ridiculous are the 


4 


e thinks fit. | 


d Foce 35. IV. A fourth Fault in Mr. Clarke's Syntax is, That too ma. 


ies wil 


r Things are oftimes cramm'd together in one Rule. Such as 1. 


e xith, where the Conſtruction of two Subſtantives, with of be- 
„ee the latter, of Verbal Adjectives, Adjectives of Plenty and Want, 
ſeryes d Adjeckives put partitively, are all brought in together. 2. Rule 
17 uth, where Sum ſignifying belonging to, Property, &cc. Intereſt, re · 
. men % g, miſereor and miſereſco; Verbs of Remembring and For- 
— 0 ; Potior and Verbs of Efteeming, are all compris'd together un- 
and To r one Rule. 3. Rule xixth, where the Cauſe, Inſtrument, Man- 
ſent . Means, Meaſure of Magnitude, Price, Reſpect whereiz, and 
my : 1 wheng are all racked tt” And the like may be —_— | 

| 2 „ 


i 
þ 
| 
} 
9 
4 

1 

j 


n the Engliſh of Tempus legendi, and Defeſſus ſum legendo, which is, 


'erb, th night uſe that Mood or Participle themſelves; or even warde | 


ethons where they are neceſſary; or to Mr. Clarke, who requires | 


— e r 
= 


Ne 


— —— et 


* 
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of ſeveral other Rules, I know no other Reaſon for this, but thy 
Mr. Clarke might have the Vanity to boaſt, that he hath reduced the 
Rules of Syntax to a much ſmaller Number than formerly, viz, h 
his Introduction to 28, and in his Grammar to 34. He might at thi 
Rare, if he had pleaſed, have brought them yet into a much nz, 
rower Compaſs, with reſpe& to their Number, and made a Doꝛa 
or perhaps fewer ſuffice, But who does not ſee, that uch a My 
- thod as this, muſt very much perplex and embaraſs Boys, where fi 
many different Things are thus jumbled together? And this is jg 
the more unaccountable in him, who has given us no leſs than i 
diſtinct Rules for the Ablative abſolute, when all the World befor 
him contented themſelves with one. But of this I am to ſpeak un 
der the-next Head. | Fo Bore _ 
S 40. V. A fifth Fault in Mr. Clarke's Syntax, and which I te 
ro be the greateſt of all, is, Thar he hatb framed theſe Rules of li 
upon two very different Plans, the Latin [or Language in gener 
being made the Standard or Ground - work of ſome of them, and iꝶ 
#zgliſh of others. Of the firſt Sort, are Rules I. 2. 3. 4 J. 6% 
8. 9. 10. a great Part of the It. 13. 14. 15. 16. 17. 19. 20. e. 
22. 23. 24. 25. Of the ſecond Sort are Rule 11. Part firſt; ah 
Rules 12. 18: 26. 27. 28, 29. 30. 31. 32. 33. and 34. What u 
odd Mixture is this? He did wiſely in condemning (as he doe 
Grammars writ in Latin, as well foreſeeing, that it the ſecond A. 
of his Rules were delivered in that Language, they would ſcarce 
intelligible, and tho? they ſhould, could only ſerve one County 
Bur this is not the worſt, for, if I have any Judgment in theſe Ma 
ters, it is an ablurd Way of Teaching Latin Syntax, to found 
Rules upon the Manner of Speaking us'd in another Langu 
whoſe Nature and Conſtitution is very different from that of the l 
tin. By ſuch a Method, a Boy may indeed come to prate ſome! 
tin Sentences like a Parrot, without knowing any more of the 
tin, than the bare Signification of the Words: But he can never® 
ter thereby into the true Spirit and Genius of the Language. Iii 
if ever a 2 is to be brought to ſpeak true Latin, he mult fit git 
up with ſuch Rules as theſe, which ſerve for no other Uſe, but 
draw him back to the Idiotiſms of his own Mother-tongue, and imo 
jumbling Engliſb and Latin together, to render him leſs qualihed fol 
Speaking either of them aright. This muſt be an odd Way then 
learning Latin Syntax, where the Scholar muſt forget, or not!. 
his Rules, if ever he deſigns to make any ſuccesful Progreſs in t 
Study; as the Experience of every one that has exerciſed himſef! 
that Language muſt teſtify, To make this Matter ſomewhat m 
. 6lear : Of what great Ule can it be to the Writing of true gu 
to tell me, as in Rule xxvi, that when the Engliſh ule the Iofni! 


8 0 
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tha uch and ſuch Circumſtances, I muſt uſe ſometimes the Participle | 
ae, ſometimes that in dus, ſometimes the latter Supine, ſome- 
: nes the Subjunctive with ur, and ſometimes the Gerund in dum, 


ſometimes again the Participle in dus: In all which Circumſtances 
Infinitive is to leave off to be an Infinitive to me, and to be 
ged into ſomething elſe. The ſame may be ſaid of Engliſh Par- 
les, which according to his Rule XXVII, & ſeqq. are ſometimes | 
e changed into Gerunds in di or do, ſometimes to continue Partici- 


a Me. 
ere l 


is but to change their Tenſes, and ſometimes Verbs to be changed 
an u them. At this Rate he might have given us as many Metamor- 
befor e as Ovid, and ſhew'd that Subſtantives may be transformed in- | 
ak u djectives; as, The Father's Youſe, Domus paterna; Adjectives 


Subſtantives; as, A very learned Man. Vir ſumme eruditio- 


ue Nouns into Verbs; as, Take care of pour Health, Cara vas | 
nem tuam; the ſame into Adverbs; as, Ye behaved himſelf 
ener great Vꝛavern, Fortiſſimè ſe geſſit; Adverbs into Nouns; as, 
and te did it unwillinglu, Fecit invitus; Conjunctions into Prepoſiti- 


5nd 90 
Carce | 


5. 6. J as; Becauſe of this Piſeaſe, Propter hunc morbum; and in- = 
20. 1 erable tuch like. Nay he might have gone yet farther, and 
t; us how the ſame Eugliſu Phraſe may be varied twenty diffe-. | 
\ bat u Ways in Latin, and the ſame Latin Phraſe twenty different , 
1e doo) Rs in Engliſn. But as none of theſe properly conſtitute the Gram- i 

| 


ical Syntax of either Language, but are a Superſtructure only | 
Iratory, either natural or acquired, raiſed upon it; they ought 


Countr\to be made any Part of that Syntax, other wiſe than as they may 7 
iſe Muße ſometimes to explain and illuſtrate it. 3 maT | 

found t. I have only to add upon this Head, what I before ꝓromiſ- 
angungeoncerning Mr. Clark's fix Rules, which he has given us, inſtead 


of the l 
ſome ! 


f che L 


ne, for the Conſtruction of the Ablative abſolute, I own that 
b a Part of the Latin Syntax that gives Boys as great (if not 
e) Trouble as any: But at the ſame Time I am fully perſuaded, 


never e however much Mr. Clarke maylvalue himſelf upon them, theſe 
ige. gor Directions of his, when brought to Practice, ſhall be found 
(i firſt gage or no Significancy in that Matter. For, not to mention the 
le, bu M Terms of Subject or Obiect running through them all, which 
16, and more apt, as I ſaid, to confound Boys, than inſtru& them; the 
ualified f various Shapes, into which he has. thrown this Conſtruction, 
ay then ot fail to diſtract their Minds, and make it very difficult for 
r not he ſo to attend to them all, as not to blunder in ſome one or o- 
reſs in ! am therefore intirely of Opinion, that there is nothing ſo 
bimſel r giving Boys a true Notion of this Canſtruction, as teaching 


what 00 
true Lait 
e I ahn 


in general, that it always conſiſts of a Subſtantive Noun (or | 
n) and a Particip.e, expreſt or underſtood, and that it can 
t take Place but when that Subſtaniive has no other Word in 
the | 
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done. Nay, I am confident, that Mr. Ruddiman in his Sbm 


and his long Train of Examples of no leſs than ten Pages, ſubjai 
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the Sentence to diref# or gavern it. This is what former G II 


Clarke needs not wonder (as he ſeems to do p. 104.) chat he 
not with that in them which they judged unneceſſary. He ul 
with bis uſual Vanity, p. 105, * That, as theſe Grammatim 
F< generally a dry inſipid Sort of Writers, he never thought i _ 
ce Fs while to look into many of them, and therefore he kn, 
rc not but ſome amongſt them may have ſucceeded better thang 
ce he has ſeen. But by the Deficiency of ſo great a Man asp;j 
te and the Oxford Annotators, ( which, it ſeems, are all that ſy 
5* read on that Head) he ſuſpects they have not.“ As to V 
his larger Syſtem, (for it is that he means) and the Oxford in 
tators, their chief Neſign being to give a critical Account or 34 
pale of Grammar, it was not to be expected that they ſhould 90 
bout to render cvery Thing plain for x th Ule of Boys, far le64 
they ſhould tell them, when ſuch and ſuch Engliſh or Dutch Wi 
Speaking were to be made Latin by the Ablative abſolute. Bu 
he deign'd to look into ſome other Grammars, (none of whid 
may ſafely ſay, are more dry and inſipid than his own, ) fud 
Theſe of Aug. Saturnius, Geo. Urſinus, Tho. Ruddiman, and tn 
mention more, theſe of his own Countrymen, Mr. Farndby 
Mr. Lowe, he would have found this Rule rendred much mori 
relligible, and more Caſes taken Notice of (not, after his gf 
Way, having their Rife from Engliſp) where it occurs, than ke 


zrodution to Latin Grammar, p. 96. has laid the Thing moreg 
to the Capacities of young ones, by the few Notes he has upa 
than Mr. Clarke. has with all his tedious and intricate Rug! 
Notes thereon, together with his Diſſertation of three or four Py 


to them. 

S 42. If a Tatin Syntax is to take any Notice of another 
guage in its Rules, it ought in my Opinion to go no further tha 
tuch Things as the Significatior of the Words in both Langu 
are formally and preciſely agreed in. Thus, as in this Confrud 
there muſt always be a Participle either expreſt or underſtood, 
that Participle is generally of the preſent or preterperfect Tenle 
of the Future either active or paſhve very rarely occurring in 
Grammarian is no further concerned than to obſerve to thel 
that in Engliſu the Participle of the preſent Tenfe which end 
ing, is to de rendred by, at leaſt only anfwers to a Latin Part 
of that Tenſe which ends in aus or ens: And that the Fug, 
ticiple of the preterperfect Tenſe, which commonly ends W | A 
en, t, is to be zendred by, at leaſt only anſwers to a Latin Px as 


* 
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if Participle of that Tenſe has generally having or being be- 


hen ir; it will be of great uſe to the Bey to have it moreover par- 
iy obſerved to him, that the Englzſh Participle with aving 
. nſwcrs to a Latin Participle that is deponent; and that the 


chat cherefore to prevent Miſtakes, it will be convenient for 
time at leaſt, that when having is to be rendred by a paſſeve 


yg is to be rendred by a-deponent Participle, that he change it 
aß having. This is all, I think, that a Grammarian, who would 
rd che true Correſpondence that is between the two Languages in 


Rule, ought to do. If he will carry the Matter farther than 


ill an purſue. ir throngh all the various: Turns and Changes 

- le 8 the Latin Ablative abſolute may receive in Engliſh, or indeed 
| Wy other modern Language, I ſee not when or where he can ſtop. 

u cho' it were poſſible, as I believe it is not, to bring this Mat- 
vn chin the Compals of certain fix d Rules; yer I am perſuaded, 
„) fa they would be ſo far from doing the Learner any real Service, 
nd ni tie Oddneſs, as well as Multiplicity of them, would ( as theſe of 
nah cler) rather confound than direct him. This is a Thing not 
1 mar cttected by Rules, but by, much Reading and Practice, as every 
his u converſant in the two Languages muſt own; and is no more 
nan Hel what Mr. Clarke himſelf acknowledges, as in ſeveral other Pla- 
is Sbm particularly in his Eſſay upon Educ. laſt Edit. p. 16 3, where 


ing of the Difficulty of acquiring a true Latin Style, he has theſe 
ds, * Now this Difficulty, ſays he, is ſo great, that when a 


ous at it, he has yet ten Times more Work upon his Hands, 


n come at any Thing of a proper Style in the writing of Latin, 
have above taken Notice, and as every Man muſt be ſenſible, 


IGIOUSLY DIFFERENT the Manner of Expreſſion in that 
nguage is from that of our own.” And again, p. 177. * The 


the Manner of Expreſſion, or Idiom thereof, that without a 


ich end nd fruitleſs Attempr is it then in Mr. Clarke, to endeavour by 
iin Pama te conform the Expreſſions of two Languages (which by his 
Kufl Confeſſion are ſo PRODIGIOUSLY different to one ano- 


ends nf And ſince that Difference does take place in other Parts of 
Latin bu as well as this, . why does he not uſe the ſame Method with 


R C 
' - 
1 
q 
1 
1 
! 


;þ one with being only anſwers to a Latin one that is paſſiue: 


iciple, he in his own Mind change it into being, and when 


oy has perfectly maſtered his Syntax, and;is very readv and dex - 


an he went through in the Learning of his Syntax; before he 
t knows much of the Larin Tongue, and conſiders how PRO- 
ain Tongue difters fo WIDELY from the Engliſh, with Reſpect 


od Command of Words in the latter, a Man muſt make very 
my Work of it, in tlie conſtruing of the Claſſicks What an 
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e may produce in Time, whether any Thing conſiderable enoy 
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Reſpect to them? But this, it would ſeem, he reſerves for au 
tere game: For in his Grammar, p. 118, after he has boaſted ng 
little of the great Advantages to be reap'd from theſe: ſix Rules of 
concerning the Syntax of the Ablative abſolute, elpecially-theſeh 
of them, which he has ſo largely exemplify'd, he tells the Rey 
that he deſigns © ro publiſh a Supplement to his Introduction ul 
« making of Latin, on purpoſe not only ro exemplify, in the] 
ie thod obſerved in that Book, theſe additional Rules; but alſoſy 
<. other he is in queſt of, relating to the Difference betwixt thel 
© om of the Latin and Engliſh Tongues, if he can but ſettle th 
* to his Satisfaction.” And then he concludes with telling | 
World, That the Succels he has met with upon the Caſe oft 
& Ablative abſolute, has put him upon a new Scent, and what 


© to be offered to publick View, he cannot certainly tell yet,” 
all which I ſhall only ſay, that if this magnus tanto promiſſor hy 
cannot yet tell what this new Scent he is upon may produce, | 
lefs is it to be expected that any other, ſhould. But I will ven 
to foretel, that if it ſhall, be of no more uſe to Boys than what 
has given them upon the Ablative abſolute, they will be fully am 
without it. For however it may amuſe, or perhaps entertain, thi 
that are already acquainted with the different Geniules of they 
Languages; yet it ſhall not eaſily enter into my Thoughts, thatlu 
a Method as this is a fic one for teaching young ones Latin, ot 
deed any Language whatſoever, where the Idiom of it runs ſo mi 
ly off from that of another Language which is thus made the) 
del of it. We have had ſeveral Projects of this Kind ere now, li 
as Mr. Cole's Nolens volens and Syncriſis in England, and Mr. Wa 
Ten Particles with us, and that probably borrowed from an En 
Original: But I never heard that theſe did any good ( but rathal 
contrary) to the bringing of Youth to a true Latin Style. 

'$ 43. I have now done with Mr. Clarke's Grammar, and tl 
there is none that declaims with ſo great Fierceneſs as he again 
ſhall not ſay poor Lily's Syſtem, but) almoſt all Grammars, a N 
as the Teachers of them, who. he ſays, Eſſ. on duc. p. 31, 4 
all Men the greateſi Bungiers in their Profeſſion : Yet, | think, | 
made it appear, that he is fo far from mending the Matter, l 
there are very few that have writ upon that Subject, whole Pei 
mances are more liable to Exception than his own. He cont 
indeed, EH. upon Educ. p. 28, © That it is much eaſier to coup 
cc of the Grievance of Lily's Grammar, than to remedy it: Al 
the continual Diſappointments which a great many Authors, 
have fince his Time attempted it, and who each in his Turn find 


he had at laſt hit upon a right one, have met from the 4 | 
(ill 


g | 
* 


* 
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ot an ently confirm what he ſays. But, after fo many Faults which . 
ted u diſcovered in his Grammar, I am aſtonithed that he ſhould im- 

en oel add, Not, ſays he, that I look upon it as any great 
delete iculry ro compile one more eaſy, ſhorr and compendious, and 


Reet more full and complete.“ To compile a ſnort and compendi. 


ion ni Grammar, after the Manner that his is done, is indeed a Mat- 

the Nor no Difficulty: But at the ſame Time, to make it yet more full | 
alſo (ni complete than a large and comprehenſive one ( ſuch as Lily's is) | 
theilt Thing ſo Difficult, that it is in my Opinion next to impoſſible. | 
tle thefWrcyer, he continues to tell us, ibid. that he has already done it | 
ling WG great Meaſure in his Introduction to the making of Latin; and 

aſe of Doubt, in this new Performance, he has, in his Concer altoge- 
what U fnithed and perfe&ed the Matter. But by this Time, I think, | 


lc emo or may be convinced of his bad Succeſs, and that to compile a 


et 1 Grammar, either in Engliſh or Latin, is not ſo eaſy a Thing as 

ler la aagin' d. 1 have diligently compared his with the common one | 

* in uſe in England, and can with good Aſſurance ſay, that the | 
Vent 


t (bad and inſufficient as it is) is yet in many Reſpects prefer- I 


1 what iS co the former, tho? it had no publick Authority to ſupport or 1 
lly 3WSmmend it. He is fond indeed (and I ſhall not diſpute the Ex- 
= Wcncy of it) of having a new Grammar ſubſtituted in the Place 

f then 


he old one; and it is not improbable, that after the high Enco- 


„ hat fans he gives to his own Performance, and the great Encourage- 

tin, ge he boaſts of having met with in other Things of that Kind, 

i 4 "any hopes that his will be made Choice of, and authorized by 
E INC 


But however much he may talk of having an Act of Parlia- 


nov, A made for aboliſhing of Mr. Lily's Grammar, yet 1 ſhall never 
| Mr. ge chat the Wiſdom of that great and learned Nation ſhall he fo - 
an * employed as to eſtabliſh his. If it ſhall, it will require a very 
t ratherl 


ng and forcible Sanction to make it without murmuring to be 
erlally received; and in particular, to cauſe his Doctrine concern- 


r, and the Vocative Caſe and Supives to paſs, it will in my Opinion be 

e again gary that ſome ſuch Clauſe as this ſhould be adjected: Pꝛovid⸗ 

ars, inaps, and be it further enacted by the Authozity afoꝛe⸗ 

3% Chat in all Schools and Seminaries of Learning, where 
nink, 10 Lain Tongue is taught, the Vocative ſhall not fo2 hereafter | 
Hauer tentioned among the Pumber of the Caſes, no2 ann Supines : 

hoſc „ ade uſe of but what are to be found in good Latin Authoꝛss, ; 
He cane Law, Statute 02 Cuſtom to the contrary notwithſtanding. | 
to comps Body 1 hope will miſtake me, as if 1 were here dallying with ; 
Ly it: l of Parliament, and far leſs with that ſupreme Authority ; 
uthors, M which they proceed; this being a Thing equally. removed from | | 
ery intention and Duty. All that I deſign, is only to expoſe the 

u 


mption of a Man, who will needs take upon him to give 
5 U ſuch 
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- ſuch Directions to the Legiſlative Power, as, I am perſwaded, ty | 


UC 


fore. And, 24ly, The ſtrange and unaccoun 


am ſo far from it, that I believe they may be of good Uſe bat 


him: But when he carries the Matter to a much greater Ha 


C for the firſt two or three Years, for, Want of this Help, fo cal 
© be had, and ſo viſibly neceſſary, thar it is perfectly amazing" 


* , A * 
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reat Wiſdom will be ſo far from 1 to, that if ever 
Yall (as he wiſhes, Pref. p. 5..they would) take that Mary g 
der Conſideration, they will eſtabliſh for a national Latin Gramm 
one that is compiled in a Method, if not quite contrary to, at ly 
very much different from his. 8 


- PE SC: T3, | 
Of the Uſe Mr. Clarke world have to be made of 
Literal 'Tranſlations. ko 


HE laſt Thing I defign to take Notice of, in Mr. Clarke's 
T thod of teaching the Latin Tongue, is concerning his Lin 
Tranſlations: In which I have two Things to obſerve. 1½ 1 
great Pother and Noiſe he makes about them, as if ſuch mi 
Feats could be performed by them, as were never thought onh 

ntable Manner in wit 

he would have them to be made uſe l. 
§ 1. I. As to the firſt of theſe, wiz. the great Noiſe Mr. C 
makes about theſe his literal Tranſlations, and the mighty Pai 
ſays can be performed by them: I muſt premiſe, that I would! 
have it underſtood, as if I was an Enemy to ſuch Tranſatun, 


Scholar and Maſter. To the former, becauſe at the Beginning ti 
make Things ſomewhat plainer and eaſier to him, than othem 
they. would be: To the latter, becauſe he is thereby furniſhed 
Engliſh Words and Phraſes, which with more Propriety and En 
neſs correſpond to the Latin, than he perhaps of himſelf would! 
hit on. If this will ſatisfy Mr. Clarke, I ſhall very readily alloy 


and boaſts of other and vaſtly greater Advantages to be reapt it 
thoſe Tranſlations, he will excuſe me to be of a different Sent 
till ſuch Time at leaſt as he ſhall have made the Thing clearer 
it yet is to my Apprehenſion. He tells us indeed, Eſſay upon ti 
p- 33. after his haughty and dictatorial Manner, © That theo 
© mon Method is compleatly ridiculous. For, adds he, what 
< rable pottering Work do the poor Boys make of it, every vil 


re they ſhould ſo long together have been unfurniſhed with it.” # 
he goes on to run down the whole Tribe of Schoolmaſtersfor l 
blundering Conduct in this Affair, merely, it would ſeem, be 
they were not provided with theſe Tranſlations, the Diſcovery W 


\ 
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+5 that of America to the famous Columbus, was reſerved to the 


ever! eat Mr. Clarke, 1 conſeſs indeed, that if the Practice in England, 
lu ore his literal Tranſtations were invented, was ſuch as he deicribes 
dr i vas bad —_— For: he tells that the Cuſtom there is, after 

. kcading of Half a Score of Pages in Cordery and &/op's Fables, 


% * N at Boys are next entred into Eraſmus, which they are obliged to 


urn by the Help of 4 Dictionary, with ſome ſmall Aſſiſtance only 
the Maſter in the moſt difficult Place. 
One can hardly think that any judicious Maſter in England ( and 
hope there are many ſuch beſides Mr. Clarke } would take up with 
ch an aukward and unreaſonable Way of doing Buſineſs, as (not 
mention other Things) to remie Boys ſo ſoon to Dictionaries for 
uning their Leſſons. But, whatever is in that, I am ſure that in 
land, when [ was at School, and I believe it is ſo to this Day, 
Wery. different Method was followed; namely this, That after Boys 
dbccn taught their Declepfions and Conjugations in the moſt ex- 
Manner, and together with theſe were alſo inſtructed in the 
jef Rules of Syntax, and fo were judged fir to have ſome eaſy 
vl Author, ſuch as Gordery, put into their Hands; the Maſter 


NIN 
de if 


arke's N 
his Lin 

11 
ch miph 
ght on 
I m Vil 


My. Cu nſelf did in the fir ft Place range every Sentence in the natural Or- 
y Fu of the Words, and then once and again tranſlated each Word 
woull e by one, in the ſame Order, into their true and literal Significa- 
ſation. . This being done, he next cauſed one or more of that Claſs, or 
Tſe bob m, to tranſlate what is thus preſcrib'd them in the ſame Manner 
nning t had done, and that once or oftner, as Occaſion ſhould require. 


ay, they were ordered to their Seats, there to confer and re- 
jt that Leſſon among themſelves, till they were Maſters of it. 
bly, In the Afternoon (for commonly a Meal and ſome Diverſion 
even d berwixt them) he again call'd up the Claſs, to give an 
cunt of that Leſſon in the Manner they had been taught it; and 
nvet and fix every Thing the better in their Minds, they were o- 
ed to analyſe ( as we call'd it) or parſe every Word in each Sen - 
ce very particularly, adding the Engliſh proper to all the Varia- 
ns of them. And to conclude all, they were ordered to ſhew 
" the Words were conſtrued together, and to give ſuch Rules as 
had been taught for each Conſtruction. To which was fre- 
y added the accuſtoming them to vary the Sentences or Phra- 
of their Leſſons to other ſimilar ones, as the Diſcretion of the 
ter, and their Time and Proficiency made it proper. This, with 
other Exerciſes mentioned above, p. 36. was, and I hope ſtill is 


mazing! i l | 

hit.” Method in our Schools; and I am perſuaded that when Things 
ers for NF us managed by an able and diligent Maſter, the Boy will be 
em, baue great Loſs for Want of Mr. Clarke's Tranſlations. 1 ſhall not 
ery Mae mention other wiſe Contrivances made uſe of by ſome judicious 


Us Matters, 
| 
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Maſters, {ſuch as that recommended: by Mr. Clarke himſelf, Ef 


to turn all, or moſt of the Claſſes of the School, into a Commity 


beyond war can be done by any other Method. If he means( 


on Edue. p. 99, of making Boys write by Way of Exerciſe, eie 
Night, ſome Part of their Leſſon both in Latin and Eugliſu: 3 
particularly another, which I think a very good one, of ſettings 
part once in a Fortnight, a whole Fore or Afternoon, for the q 
clenſious and Conjugations, eſpecially the latter, becauſe Boys ate g 
nerally moſt deficient in them. In this Kind of Exerciſe (the Ty 
whereof I would call the Conjugarion-Day,) it were not improq 


as it were, of the whole. Houſe, and that they ſhould be examin'dd 
thoſe Things without Diſtinction: Both becauſe of the abſolute) 
ceſſity all are equally under, of perfectly knowing theſe Thingj 
and that it is but too often found, that few are fo exact in then, 
not to need frequently ta be reminded of them. 0 

§ 2. But all that I have ſaid, 1s. of little Uſe, it would ſeem, 1 
Compariſon of Mr. Clarke's Literal Tranſlations. For he tels wi 
his Eſſa upon Educ. p. 34. That a Man might ſafely venture! 
*© Reputatian upon it, that a Boy by the Help of thoſe literal In 
c ſlations would do more in one Lear, chan without them, i. e 
c any other Method, he would do in three or four.” But becal 
Mr. Clarke talks here of his Trazſlations, as Quacks and Empini 
do of their Grand Secrets, Catholicons and Elixirs ; and tis but pn 
dent we ſhould rake Care not to be impoſed upon either by the 
or him; he muſt allow me to ask him the Queſtion, what thaty 
the acquiring whereof is rendred ſo expeditious by his Traſltin 


one would be tempted to think by what he ſays of theſe Things d 
where) Hiſtory, Geography, Chronology, &c. what he advances vt 
qually falſe and impertinent: The former, becauſe the Things Ih 
named can be much more cxpeditiouſly learned without any Ll 
at all; the latter, becauſe not theſe, but the acquiring of thi la 
guage, is (as he himſelf confeſfes) the Boy's. chief and proper bu 
neſs at School. If his Meaning is, that the Boy will learn by hl 
thod many more Latin Vocablcs in one Year, than without th 
will do in three or faur; beſides, that I am pretty confident, thit 
ven this is not true, I further add, that it is of ſmall Importand 
tho? it were true, as being a quite different Thing from learning 
Language, as 1 ſhall ſhew afterwards. It remains then, that if 
Clarke ſpeaks Senſe upon the Head, his Meaning ſhould be, thi 
Boy by the Help of his Iranſlations, ſhall acquire more of the 
of Speaking or Writing Latin in one Year, than without them hed 
do in three or four. And this is what I not only abſolutely de 
but on the contrary do maintain, that a Boy ſhall do more, o e 
Purpoſe 1 have mentioned, in three or four Years, * c 


_ 
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inſations, than he can do in an Age with them, if he is to make 
other Uſe of them than He preſcribs. 5 
$ 3. But as | have reſerved this for the Subject of my ſecond Ob- 
ion, 1 ſhall not anticipate it here, but go on to conſider thoſe 
anſlations 1n general, what Way ſoever they may be uſed, (for 1 
not ſay but that they may be of ſome Uſe) either by Mr. Clarke 
any Body elſe. And even in this View of them, | ſce no Reaſon, 
y Mr. Clarke ſhould ſo far extol theſe Tranſlations of his, as i 
thing could be done to Purpoſe without them. For I can aflure 
n, that I have known many Boys, who in five Tears Time, and 
ie in three or four, by the Method mentioned above, without 
Help of his or any other Trazſlarions, but what they had from 

Mouths of their Maſters, have made all that Progreſs that he 
Irres, at leaſt expects, ro be made at School, wiz. that % conld 
ily and familiarly read uſeful Books writ in Latin. For ſo in the 
ace to his Grammar, p. xi. he expreſly tells us, That the ſole 


nut Mon the Generality of thofe that are bred to Learning (ninety 


ral Trl: in a hundred, to ſprak. within Compaſs) have for that Language, 
1, *. 0 more. Not that thoſe Boys were ſure of the Author's Mean- 
ar becal 


in every Inſtance; that being more than the compleat Maſters and 


Emrin, in the Latin Tongue, he ſpeaks of a'little before, can pro- 
is but fue ypon; and in which 1 could ſhow, that Mr. Clarke himſelf is, 
by daher than he is aware, miſtaken. It is enough to my Purpoſe, 
ar that Wt they could in that Time ſo read an 'uſeful Proſe- Aut har (for he 
a1 ſat: not pretend that his literal Tranſlations will do with a Poetical 
means e) as with Eaſe to take up the Senſe and Scope of the Words: Or 


hings a 


any Time they met with Rubs and Difficulties, which often hap- 
Vances b. 


sto the greateſt Criticks in theſe Matters, it was in ſuch Things 


ings |: good Maſter or Commentator would do them much more Ser- 

any la e than is ro be had from Mr, Clarke's Tranſlations. 9 ; 
of tlic . But laying aſide Compariſons, let us more particularly con- 
roper bull theſe Tranſlations in themſelves; and herein J make no Scruple 
*. = declare, that, ſuch is my Dulneſs, I cannot for my Heart diſ- 
Nour 11 


er theſe mighty Wonders that he affirms can be wrought by them. 


ent, thi Wl | can ſee in them is of little more Uſe than this, that at a Boy's 


Impomu to the Reading of a School- Author, ſuch as Cordery or Eraſ.. 
learns", by having every Word placed in its natural Order, and its 
that il Moder Engliſh in the fame Order over againſt it, he will be made to 
d be, thaWeve, chat the Difficulty in learning Latin is leſs than it really is. 
f . I confeſs, may be a prudent Stratagem againſt the Boy's being 
f 1 


ouraged ar his firſt Setting out. But how far will this go, or 
long will it laſt with him? The Time is very ſoon to come, 
en he muſt read the true Claſſick Authors in that Order in 
ch they were originally written; which tho' in itſelf it conſti- 

|  eikes 


utely den 
more, {0 5 
without! 

ti 
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tutes a chief Part of the Beauty of the Language, and is almoſt Wil 
tial to it, yet it is that which creates the great Perplexity and Hu 
ſhip the Boy meets with at firſt, from the Difference he find) 
tween the Order of the Latin, and that of his own Language, 4 
then, notwithſtanding what Mr. Clarke has done with Corden u 
Eraſmus, it will appear that the great Difficulty is not removed, } 
ut off: And now that he is obliged to grapple with it, hey 
find that the Learning of Latin is not ſo eaſy as he at firſt fancig 
to be, and will be apt to think he was impoſed upon, when! 
Thing was otherwiſe repreſented to him. But whatever is in n 
and how proper ſoever it may be at firſt to conceal or diflemblet 
Difficulty, till he is ſome what advanced; yet it is my Opinion, 
that Method ſhould not be carried any great Length, and that a 
Colloquies of Cordery may be ſufficient for this Initiation; then 
with Eraſmus being continued in their artificial Order. This | th 
were better, than to engage him with two or more great Difinll 
ties at once, viz. the Intricacy of the Words, and Length oft 
Sentences, as well as the Obſcurity of the Subject treated of, 
all theſe the Boy will meet with, when he paſſes from Eraſmu 
Eutropius, Nepos or Ceſar, where the true Latin Order takes Ply 
S 5. But allowing Cordery and Eraſmus to paſs as Mr. 
would have them; I do not fee any great Advantage to be garn 
from his other Tranſlations, otherwiſe than as they may furnhi 
Maſter, as I faid, with fitter Words or Phraſes, than perhaps 
could think of without them. For if the Maſter's Expoſition i 
literal, and in as well choſen Words as Mr. Clarke's, (as inal 
Number of Inſtances it can be improved) I think it will rather in- 
better with the Scholar, as it is a greater Spur to Attention and 
duſtry: Whereas the other ſeems an Encouragement to Lazineß 
his having all done in his Book to his Hand. For Mr. Clark 
hope) will not think it ſufficient for learning theſe Authors 
the Scholar ſhould be able to read them firſt in Latin and the 
Engliſh from a Book. No certainly; that will do him little Ser 
unleſs he can alſo deliver one, if not both, without Book, and kit 
by Heart which Words in both anſwer to one another. And u ut 
this is Mr. Clarke's Deſign, is pretty clearly intimated to us by 
ſelf, Eſſay upon Educ. p. 99, where he adviſes, © That Boys, . 
< they enter Cordery, ſhould be cauſed write, or get without! | 
cc a few Lines of it every Night, by Way of Exerciſe, rendring ! 
ce Word with Engliſh, after the Manner of Hool's conſtruing l. 
cc to the Grammar.“ And the ſame Method he would have 1 
with them in the other Authors, till they are fit to be entre 
ſome Book of Engliſh Examples to their Syntax, i. e. to his 1 
daction. Now where is the great Odds in all this from the * 
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d: For if the Maſter puts firſt the Words of the Author into 


ir natural Order, and then gives a literal Interpretation of them 
inds volt one by one in Engliſh, the ſame Memory that retains them 
e. ben the Book is laid aſide, will likewiſe retain them from the Ma- 
den rs Mouth. And if it ſhall be ſaid, that when the Boy forgets, or 
ved, Me to go wrong, he has always his Book at Hand, with the lie- 
ben Tranſiarion, to remind or correct him: I anſwer, that if the Ma- 
Andie r is as diligent as he ought to be, in cauſing him to go over his 
vhen gon again and again, till he fully underſtands it, the Matter will 


laſt come to much the fame Iflue, And if this ſhall ſeem too 
at a Toil to the Maſter, which yet one that makes Conſcience of 
Buſineſs ought not to grudge, 1 add, that in a ſhort Time, the 


mblei 


non 

har hour-of both will gradually decreaſe : Inſomuch, that with Boys 
; then tolerable Capacity, one ſingle Interpretation will almoſt be ſuf- 
iis M ent; and when they are well advanced in the eaſier Authors, 
t Dif) will be able to do the moſt Part by their own Induſtry : Tho? 
th of Hy Opinion, they ought very little to be left to that; but ſhould, 


of, 


'raſmul 


oflible, ſo long as they are at School, have every Leſſon firſt ex- 
wd ro: them by the Maſter, in a Tranſlation clofer or freer, ac- 


kes u rding as their Proficiency ſhall require. | 

Ar. d. There is one Inconvenience ar leaſt, inthe Uſe of Mr. Clarke's 

e gatnanſlations, which happens not the other Way: Namely, That 
furnil WE Maſter cannot ſo well be ſure of the Boy*s Diligence. For, in, 
erlag ring his Leflon into Engliſh, when ever he is brought to a Pinch, 
ſition iv vill be peeping into the Engliſh Column, if poſſibly he can do it 
s ina bout being diſcovered. Whereas, by having nothing but the o- 
rather ina Latin in his Hand, he is utterly depriv'd of that Shift. To 
on and clude this Point, if Mr., Clarłe is to be underſtood concerning 


Proficiency Boys are to make in the true Knowledge of the Lan- 
. Claude by the Help of his Tranſlations, there ſhall no great Diffe- 
ce, cateris paribus, be found with reſpect to Time, betwixt his 
the ancient Method; and (unleſs there is ſomething of Conjura- 
dle Ser in the Matter) the Odds he boaſts of one to three or four, will 
found an abſolute Jeſt and Rodomontade. . | 
but it would ſeem that Mr. Clarke's Tranſlations are by him de- 
d for quite another Purpoſe than what I have mentioned, and 
Boys, N tall he intends is, that a Boy by the Help of them, ſhall lay in a 
thout her Stock of Laziz Words, and the Engliſh Significations of them, 
r Ear, than without) them he will do in FHree or four. If this 
che End that Mr. Clarke drives at, (which, as will appear by 
i have 098" follows, very probably it is) tho? I have no Reaſon to allow, 
\e entre BP en that Suppoſition, the Odds he ſpeaks of; we have hereby 
Ty Method of Education propoſed unto us, never, that I know, 
of before. And this brings me, | 
S 7. 
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thereto, along with them, they are to proceed with flow and a 


that, it would ſeem, and the Rule for Prepofitions, he would hat 


8 7. II. To conſider the firange and unaccountable Manny j 
which Mr. Clarke would have theſe his Tranſlations 10 be matey 
of. And this, as in other of his Works, ſo more particularly 
His Eſſay upon Educ. p. 100. he informs us, is, 1hat all the wh 
that Boys are going through, not only Cordery, but the nher Auth 
that are to follow him, he means Eraſmus, Eutropius, Nepos, Jul 
and Florus: Nay he adds, ill they begin to read Cæſar indiffery 
vell, he would not have them to be taught any Thing of Syn! 
all. And, as if theſe Authors were no enough, in his 2d Edit 
p. 99, he adds to them Terence, which, ſays he, when Boys I 
got through, or if that ſhall be thought with the lateſt, when thn 
enter that Author, and conſequently after Ceſar and the others 
fore mentioned, it will be Time, i. e. no ſooner, :0 put them th 
Syntax. But in his Grammar, p. xv. that theſe young Soldiers, k 
ing entangled with as little Baggage as poſlible, may with the grey 
er Expedition run through that long Train of Authors I have nu 
ed, (which he has ventured his Reputation upon it, to have dog 
would feem, in one Year, ) he adviſes that beſides the Syntar, al 
the Heteroclites and Preterites of Verbs, (both which, had it a 
been for the Sake of weak Readers, he would have omitted hin 
out of his Grammar) they ſhould not meddle with any Thing of t 
Gender of Nouns further than his general Rules, leaving out the 
ceptions; before they have read over Corderius, Eraſmus, Eunj 
ws, Nepos, Juſtin and Florus. This was wiſely contrived, and pr 
may do with ſome Boys, when their Maſter's Reputatimi 
ſtak' d upon it; and the more eſpecially, that for their Encounz 
ment, when they become as it were gravis armature milites, i 
are to carry the Syntax, and other weighty Accoutrements relatn 


Marches, ſuitable to the Circumſtances they are then to come ink 
For ſo he has ordered, ibid. that with very leiſurely Steps they {hou 
go through four of the principal Rules of Conſtruttion, dwelling 
on each of them a good Time before they paſs to another. And i 
this Grammaticus auTod\ddnr& and avrod Sag xwy, ſhould ft 
to take Directions from any before him, in the right marſhalling d 
theſe his Rules, after the Agreement of a Verb with its Nominat 
he gives the next Place to a Tranſit:ve Verb's governing the A4. 
tive. Then he brings in the Government of the Prepoſitions. Al 
laſtly (that which meſt Grammarians place firſt of all) the C 
cord of an Adjective with its Subſtantive; for which, and beret 


them prepared by being tausht the Genders of Nouns. When il 
have made this Progreſs, he next will have a Book of Engliſh Ex 
ples, i. e. his Introduction to be put into their Hands. Which i 

Fd (i 


* 


to be made of bis Literal Tranſlations. x3 
uſt be ſo cloſely ply'd, that, ſays he, rhe Reading of Authors owrht 
er Megfire 70 be laid aſide 15 make Row fot It; AR their 
ol Time employ'd pon it, till they hd've throughty maſter d it, | 
68. This in general is the Method Mr. Cy would have fol- 
wed in ſtudying the Latin Tongue. As to the laſt Part whereof, 
2 the Syntax, and His peculiar Way of managing it, having ſuth- 

atly ſpoke of chat already, Lam no further to trouble either my 

f of my Reader abòbut it. What Lam now upon is to conſider 

w he would have Boys to be employ'd, before they tre come that 

moth. and that we ſee is, that they fliould go through Eight Au- 

ors, Corderius, Fraſmiss, Eutropius, Nepos, Hefen, Florus, Ceſar 

d Terence; the firſt fix. with, and the Two laſt (as yet) without 
Tranſtations, before they meddle W Thing of Syntax at 

” This (I confeſs ) to me is incomprehe 


— % 
* 


| ble; and hat he talks 
Jading of Authors, and particulatly' Cz/ar indiſfereneiy well, 
hout knowing any Thing of the Conſtruction of the Words, is 

it as yet I have no Notion of. I Can hardly chink but that bp) 
ding Mr. Clarke means ſomething elſe, than that a Boy ſhould be 
able to pronounce the Words ariglit: For if that is all, the Mat- 

is not very difficult, and any Latin Book is as well calculated for 
Purpoſe as Ceſar. Far leſs an the knowing of ſo much of the 
man Hiſtory, as is contained ih theſe Authots, be called the Reade 
of tdem in their awn Language. As. it is then in neither of theſe 
le, 1 ſuppoſe, that Mr. Clarke's Words are to be taken, atid as 

re only remain other two poſſible Senſes that can be pur upon 
m, it neceſſarily follows thar they muſt be taken in one of ineſe, 
frf, by Reading he either means that a Boy by going through 
le Authors comes to underſtand the general Significasion of all te | 
cibles or other Words contain'd in them: Of ſecondly, that they 
reby in ſome. Meaſure become acquainted with the particular Na. 
e and Genius of the Language, and can (tho' as yet in a 8 | 

ſett Degree) imitate and copy after its Way of Speaking. Now 

it is this laſt alone, that truly and propetly can be called Read- ; 
; yet it cannot be. in this Acceptation of the Word, that Mr. 

rte is here to be underſtood; for this invincible Reaſon, that ie 
fſarily r includes in it the Knowledge of Syntax, 
which all the while he abſolutely diſcharges his Diſciples, not 

eng them in the leaſt to meddle with it at all. It remains then 

t by Reading, and that pretty well too, Mt. Clarke ineams 10 

than a general Knowledge of the Sipnification of lo many 

ra, without undetſtanding any Thing of the Reaſon why the 

linable Kinds of them * ſuch and ſuch Clianges, when 

are put together in Sentences. This is to me a new and very | 
oper Senſe of the Word * and quite different from that — =. 
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"The Ofc Mf. Golds would bude 
1 8 he. imfclt uſes it 9%. 64. wh cre, 'A guing ag againſt te 
Nom of putting Bo ys up upon "he compoling c of Latin 954 ap. k 
he dan other Things in finuares,, that Boys at the 

Pur upon. theſe | Exerciſes re not, 421 able 10-1404 4 Nat Lag 
of it, in the 55 155 now Wie, _ char W 'ord, cath 
ny ly. be. Juppoſed. et this Nea. ing. pals ii n the Siri 
7 noW puts u pon it, t does, it amount To? Why, to f 
ore An , that Dil theſe Authors are. rarned 1 into bu la 
ries or omenclatures, of all the Words they contain, i 
bes es & 27. he high bly e zclaims againſt the Uſe of j 
10 calls them 5 ere : Raibles 920 vain Amuſes 19 chich 

W as . his rapſlarions. may occupy their . 
„Ibo; 5 etty ol vious from What I have lad, that this ö. 
moſt 2 1 he © with Reſpet to the Language, chat Mr. Cl 
B 10 Rave to be made of his 7 Je that we mig 
the ſurer of his Intention, he tells us, p. 33. That Boys off 
ce Hneſs, When, th they firſt ſer. forward In the Reading of ter 
ce thörs, i. e. all 40% he hath tranſlated, i 95 to get acquainteſ i 
ce the preciſe Meanin and proper Import of Latih Words,” þ 
34. That the Uſe of his. Tranſlations has no Difficulty i in it; 
25 it enploys nothing but Memory. Tis true that, 5. 99, a 
ekore obleryed, he adviſes, * That Boys ſhould write, or gan 
4 Hut Book, a few Lines of Cordery and his other Authors, ral 
ce j ing each W ord with Engliſh, after the Manner of Hoo!'s if 
er ing Book.” Tho! it looks ſomething like a Contradiction wi 
5 conftruing without Conſtruftion;. yet 1 ſuppoſe he means nou 
chan that Boys ſhould by ſuch Exerciſes as theſe be the better cui 
0 fix the Signification of each Word by'itſelf in their Memoria 
'fo, I lee 1 no other Difference between the Uſe he would hayen 
made of theſe Authors, with Reſpe& to the Language, andi 
Pocabularies he ſo much condemns, but that in the former the Va 
by their lying together In Sentences, and frequently recurring i 
ther Places of the fame Authors, will more eaſily be retained! 
Boy; Mind, than where they are, as in the latter, ſepara} WW! 
ur once mentioned, without any Connection one with af 
This being the Caſe, and ſince nothing but mere Memory, as Ef 
Himſelf, is :cquired in all this Affair, it will of neceſſity follow, 
could a Boy as firmly retain all the Words in his Vocabulary, t 
ther e can do an c 10 Number of the ſame or the like Words uon 
Authors, they will have made an equal Proficiency in the Lange" 
But how ſmall is this Proficiency, and of how little Import 
the true Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, ſo long as . hej in 
and nothing of Conſtrufion or Syntax? They are all the wi 
"far removed from it, as a Quarry-man is from an Archie, i 


e Wl nuds af bir Literal: Trapſatipns. x15 


& te (cer from a. Gg; or, which is much the ume, ae 6 Heap 
ac 4m ber and Stone is from a beautiful Bdifice, or'a Number of 
ve they fs ee through a Country is from A regular Army; in Aud: 
Latin Wn ro which thele two Words Conſtruftjo and Syntaxii had their 
e gry. ther. 1; will gor carey, Things Io far as the Ae 
See, docs, who fays, Minerv. Ub. 1. cap. 2. Ai perfetius abſoly. 
Ma Gram roo rin of ihe, gu in Ciearois wet Pig tits rue 
oo pl 64 die ee ue Perkin, © caters, [ unde; Which By: 
tain, WE: 1s clpecially, comprehended ] 4% ad. jolam Grammaticam ſpe- 
w, eiamps ſenſurs verborum non intelligat : Bur I make no Bit. 
uly to affirm, that tho? a Man could be ſuppoſed to have por aſl 
Words of a Tatin Dictionary, W Signjhcati- 
19 Jeartz yet if he Ke they would T like the 
tC pag be nothing elſe to him bur a rude and undigeſted Heap 

Materials, without any Form at all. Now, if it is Syutax alone, 
no Body doubts it is, that brings them into this Form, and if that 
nim of the Philoſophers holds true, that Forma dat eſſe rei, we 


. 
1 
* 


y cafily judge how ſmall 'Accoting ought to be made of a' Boy's 
ning through ſo many Authors, without knowing any 208 
the Syntax of them: A d conlequently how abfurd and unrea- 
able ſuch a Method is, that contributes ſo little; ro tlie Ends jt is 
joned for, This is a Thing appears to me ſo evident, that to coun 
Mr, Clarke's yain Boaſting in this Matter, 1 do maintgin, that's 
5 who bas been taught ede Only, in the Männer I have de- 
bed above, i. e. who not only knows the Signification of the 
prds, but can alſo parſe and conſtrue them, and in ſome Meaſur : 
ae his Diction and Phraſeology (all which may be done with. 
t looking into any other Aurhor;) I do maintain, I ſay, that 
b Boy really and truly knows vaſtly, more of the Latin Tongue, 
n if he ſhould have read over not only all theſe Mr. Clarlèe men- 
Wa e, but all the Authors of that Language, in the Manner that he 
irring u eſcribes. This may ſeem a Paradox to ſome Perſons, but cannot 
rained e appear fo to him, when he calls to Mind what he ſays himſelf 
arateh be Pref. to his Grammar, p. iv. where among other Arguments 
ch aui int Latin Grammars, he ules this; That notwithſtanding che Eng- 
„ae bool, are provided with a conſtruing Book 0 Lily; yet it is not 
ollow, e Latin, but Hool's Engliſh, that Boys learn the Grammar Rules by. 
ry, 488); Langue ge, adds he, is utterly uſeleſs and ſtands for nothing- 
'ords ew if the Language of Lily's Grammar, notwithſtanding that Boys 
Lange not to ſet about it, till they are antecedently prepared for it by 
portuc rough Knowledge of the Declenſions and Conjugations, and 
hey u clerable Skill in the chief Rules of Syntax, and the additional Af 
he mu ace of a conſtruing Book for that Purpoſe, ſhall aſter all 'remain 
ln, erh aſeleſs, and good for nothing, merely becauſe the Words are 
| wade age og ey 


2 4 1 b wh 18 3 83 eee ö 
116 The Uſe Mr. Clarke would have 
Latin; What can the original Language of bis Authors be 000 f 
to Boys, who according to his Method are 1 to want (vl 
of thee Advantages, and pace the Knowledge of aymur 

eee, C8 
$ 19. But having ſpoken of this 'fomewhat already clſehy 
there is no Need I ſhould here further inſiſt upon it. It ren 
only that I ſhould conſider a ſittle the grand Reaſon Mr. Clarke pin 
for this his ſtrange and unaccountable Conduct. And that in le 
as he tells us, E ay upon Educ. p. 17. is this, That the Underſtand 
and Practice of Grammar Rules require great Application, Au 
and Labour of Thought, and for that Reaſon ſhould be let alone, 
the Ming has been ripened and improved by Reading. 
$ 11. But to this 1 anſwer, 1. That without tome Applicai 
Aitention and Labour of Thought, there is no Learning of wa 
firſt Principles of any dead Language, in a preceptive Maine 
leaſt. There is good deal of Application and Thought requrly 
the Learning the Declenſions of Nouns, and much inore to that 
the Conſugations of Verbs; which yet, even in Mr. Clarke's |uk 
ment, it 15 abſolutely neceſſary that Boys ſhould be through) 
quainted with, before they proceed to his Alitliors. 
Nay 2, 1 make no Doubt to declare it as my Opinion, that thy 
is more Attention and Labour of Thought required to a Boy's maki 
himſelf Maſter. of this laſt as he ought, than to his Understand 
the chief Rules of Conſtruction. I his I am abſolutely certan 4 
that there. is nor ong Thing that generally Boys are more dehnd 
in than in the Conjugations, and that nothing proves a greater 
ſtruction to their, futurę Progreſs, than their Ignorance or Watt 
Application in theſe- Sj 1 oy 
But 3. I maintain that there is ſuch an inſeparable Connection 
tween the Infleftjons of Words and the chief Conſtructions of thi 
that no Boy can have any true Idea or Notion of the former, Mi 
out knowing ſomething of the latter. This is evident from thei 
rious Terminatiops in the ſame Caſes of Adjeclives, for Which ah 
cannot poſſibly know any Reaſon, unleſs he alſo knows, that aug 
the various Subſlantives to which they may be join'd, there area 
that require one, ſome another, and ſome a third of theſe Term 
tions. This is likewiſe na leſs evident in the Coujugation of Ve 
eſpecially of the Paſſive Voice, a great Part whereo! ing made 
of the Participle of the Preterperfe& Tenſe and the Verb jm 
| Bo cannot know the Reaſon why he ſays amains [im vil ful 


* 


the Singular, and amati ſumus vel fuimus in the Plural, and 
amati ſum, or amatus ſumus; and why again ſpeaking of ine 
be ſhould ſay amata eſt, and amatæ ſunt, and of ſeveral inani 
Creatures, amatum rft, and amata ſunt, &c. without knowuß, 

N | [ 


? 


M participles are Adjectives, and have therefore ſuch and ſuch 
4 0 Ae given f becauſe of the Subſtantives to which they 


ong, i. e. without knowing that Rule of Syntax, that Adjectives 
ent ro agree with their Subſtantives, as in Number and Caſe, ſo 
nde ela) in Gender ; of which laſt his own Language > hardly 
tive he 


ax l ; 


remay e him any Idea. 1 might alſo inſtance, why in the In 

he png hr to ſay Me amare, te amare, &c. and not ego amare, and tu 

in ſb are, and again, why (if we can uſe that Supine) Annam amatum 
and ſeminas amatum iri, and yet Annam amandam eſſe, and 

Atera amindas eſſe, without knowing (beſides other Things) that 


: lyfinitive generally requires an Accuſative betore it, Now, tho' 


alone, i rally es 2 | | 
| firſt the common Paradigms of Verbs muſt be gone through, with- 


ppc caking Notice of thoſe Rules of Syntax, yer as that, withour 
even ede, can do no more than give the Boy a very rude and umpertect 
laune orion of the Conjugations, it is plain, that before he can be ſaid to 
cure any tolerable Knowledge of theſe Conjugations, he mult, in the 

to tha quent Rehearſals that are afterwards to be made of them, be alſo | 
rke's de acquainred with ſuch Rules of Syntax as 1 have ſhew'd to be 


uohly | 


that ue fame Reaſon drop the Conjugations, the Connection between 
y's müde being ſuch,” that there is no learning of the one to Purpoſe, 
erna hour knowing ſomething of the other. | „ 
certin s 12. Tho? this alone, and of itſelf,” is ſufficient to overturn Mr. 
re deb es Scheme, yet 4. Suppoſing it were otherwiſe, and that 
greater (Wore Application and Labour of Thought were required to the Un- 
or Wi rtanding of the Rules of Syntax, (as I confeſs, with reſpect to 


yerals of them, really chere is) than to that of the Declenſions and 
medion! 
775 of the 
rmer, Al 
om the! 


vbich a 088 «»/acions, without ever meddling with any Thing of Syntax. 
that na we contrary even to Mr. Clarke's own Rule, which I al- 
ere arc f to be a very juſt one, that Boys ought to proceed by inſenſible 
e Tears of Difference from what is leis to what is more difficult. For 
on of Ve cording to his Method, they are carried from the Conjugatians, 
ng mate eich! bave'ſhew'd require a good deal of Thought, to the Read- 
Verb fu (35 he calls it) of Authors, which, ſays he, (and, if nothing 
m vel the bare Signification of Words is intended, not untruly) em- 
ral, an Ps 7he Memory only. Had he contented himſelf with one or two 

of and theie Authors, he might perhaps have been excuſed ; but to lead 
ral inne through ſuch a long lin öf them, with no other View than 


Fnowing x 


7 


ſary to the Underſtanding of them. If Mr. Clarke'is afraid, 
t this will put the Boy upon too much Thinking, he muſt alſo for 
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niugation,; yer, I fay, that can be no good Reaſon, why ſo long 
interval (hould come in between them, i. e. that a Boy thould be 
ly employed all that 'while in Reading (of which by the by it hard- 
deſerves the Name) of ſeven or eight Authors with his lirera! 


wake them know the Engl;ſh of fo many Zarin Words, is what 
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Ai The Uf Mr. Clarke would have 
ei dhe Dittercnce that is between the Difficulty of Kang 8 
FTeaienz and that of the cslier Rules of Syntaz, fych ax them 
dit Goncords,, the, Goręrument of zranſitive Verks, that of Py 
dann and: ſome others, is not ſo great as to require ſo long Ting 
3 Year at laaſt, let him make What Speed he will) to prepare ud 
- whether, the Merry, is improy'd by Exerciſe or not: Bur t 
after Mr. Locle has WS: fit, conrar; to the Scnrimen | 
Quuntilean, and others, to deny, ir, yet J hope neither of them i 
zefiuſe, that the Judgment can be, and is much improved by u, | 
ſo, wha: Reaſon can he give, why chat Faculty in young ones ſod 
hy ſo Jong reſtive and uncultivated, and their Minds be egit) 
ken up with Things of mere Memory only, and which afieral, a 
have: already ſhew'd, is of very {mall ee to their my 
Deſign. Boys, I confels, if left to themſelycs, are naturally w 
unthinking Creatures: But, as that commonly proceeds, na 
much from Want of Capacity, as of Attention, \ hich is equally, th 
not in equal Degrees, neceſſary to the Memory as well as the Ju 
ment; they ought not to be too much indulged: in, that trifling y 
inconſiderate Temper. And if this, as well as che other cxtreng 
carefully avoided, and a prudent Management all along uſed n 
them; | ſee nothing that hinders, why Boys may not immediate) 
carried: from the Conjugations to the caſier Rules of Santa, al 

before, or together with ſome of theſe Authors, the chief Veg 

End whereof (ſo far ag the Langu ge 15. concerned) is ro fx andy 

print thoſe Rules the more decply in their Minds. This wal 
conſtant Practice of all Maſters in former Ages, who may be f 

poſed to know the Abilities of young ones, as well as Mr Clan 

And unleſs Boys are become much duller in ours, than they wett 

thoſe Times, there muſt be ſtronger Reaſons advanced for it, ty 

I have yet ſeen, before I give my Conſent for changing the ana 

* tho? vulgar Method. 1 Oy 

l I have only one Thing more to add concerning theſe Litera/T 
tations of Mr. Clarke, viz. That it is not a little ſurpriſing, tl 
notwithſtanding he in his Eſſay upon Education, p. 89, is at agit 

deal of Pains to ſhew, that, of all the Claſſick Writers, Cao, 

being the plaineſt and caſieſt, is therefore the fitteſt for Loysw1 

gin with, after they have done with Cordery and Erg/mus; qu 

the While he has never provided them with a Tranſlation of that 
cellent Author; but, inſtcad thereof, has laid out a good Part at 
Time in tranſlating other Claſſicks of inferior Rank and Vas. 
aropius, Nepos, Florus, Tuſtin , already public 
which be pramiſes ip 4 hort Space to add Sallyft, What one! 
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ne been the Motive that has determined him t 

not well ſee hoW it can tonſiſt wi Hr 
For if his Literal Tran 
8. Ones, that they can do more, as he 
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Errata in the Animadverſions on Mt. 7y 


ne comprehgpſa pangebant, &c. I ſhall not 


purer Writer, always uſes the Word Maſculine, as lib. iii. f. 


ved above, p. 6. & {eqq. being added in Time of Printing. : 


9 12 3 
od 5 * ; \ * 
8 * f 


ter's Grammar. 
Pag. 6. lin. 2 1. and 36. for onyx read oryx. 


i * e 


Pag. 27. l. 24. after thoſe Days, add, Mr Johnſon in his Wt 
ons to his Grammat. Comment. p. 53. fetracts his Opinion 
reſpect to pango, which he had there ſaid, never ſignified tg 
And this he founds upon the following Pallage from Val. Mau 
lib. ii. cap. 1. Majores natu ad tibias egregia Aae ng dead 
diſpute the Gooche 
fo ancient an Authority; far leſs pretend, with a late Comment 
that the Reading there ſhould be pandebant, fince, as he hint 
owns, all the MSS. have pangebant, and ſome of the old Chi 
Poets, as Prudentius and Fortunatus, and in Imitation of then 
Buchanan uſe the Word in that Senſe : I only obferve, that 3; 
true Latin Style begun to be altered in the Time of Val. Maxi 
ſo he, for ought appears, is the firſt that uſes the Verb pangoind 
Signification of Singing. | - 
Pag. 35. l. 33. far calamiti, read calamitati. 
Pag. 38. J. 27. for ſexquipede, read ſeſquipede. 
Pag. 39. I. 31. for Praſe, read Phraſe. 


Errata in the Diſſertation, &c, _ 
Pag. 6. 1. 33. add, *Tis true Claudian, who flourillel 
bout the Beginning of the Fifth Century, uſes Pampinus twi! 
the Feminine Gender: But the Authority of that otlierwiſe ei 
lent Poet, ſeems ſo little regarded by the old Grammarians, tha 
is never, that I can diſcover, cited by them. This is certain, 
no other Author I know of has it in that Gender; and Colynll 
that lived very near the Auguſtan Age, and is therefore a ti 
and lib. iv. cap. 29. twice. 
Pag. 7. l. 9. read panaces. 
Pag. 20. l. 11. after Sentences, add &c. 


, * * 


Eid. I. 27. after Latin Tongue, add, The Inconſiſtencies ol 


Pag. 25. J. 16. for memor, read minor. 
Pag. 40. l. 36. read bic receives. N 


